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MARRILO  P^W''"t  LONDON 


The  inhabitants  of  Shetland  hare  a  grievance.  It  is 
not  that  they  complain  of  being  badly  governed,  of 
being  over-taxed,  or  of  being  poor,  or  of  their  climate, 
or  of  the  shortness  of  the  days  in  winter ;  but  they 
say,  with  justice,  that  they  are  shamefiilly  ill-treated 
by  the  map-makers,  who  place  their  well-loved  little 
group  of  islands  out  of  the  way  in  some  corner  of  the 
map,  so  that  not  one  person  in  ten  of  those  tolerably 
well-informed  in  geographical  matters  generally,  has 
a  correct  notion  of  their  bearing  from  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  British  Isles.  Some  years  ago,  however, 
I  made  the  discovery  that  they  lie  due  north  of  Scot- 
land, Orkney  intervening;  and  as  I  had  a  strong 
desire  to  pay  them  a  visit,  I  took  ship  and  reached 
Lerwick,  their  capital,  in  safety.  The  kindness  I 
there  received  will  never  be  erased  from  my  memory. 
I  travelled  through  all  parts  of  the  islands,  and 
visited  a  number  of  very  interesting  scenes.     Curious 
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tales  were  also  told  me  of  deeds  done  in  bygone  days, 
when  the  arm  of  the  law  was  too  short  to  reach  ill- 
doers  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  government, 
and  when  might  was  looked  upon  as  constituting  right 
in  those  far-off  islands. 

One  of  the  strange  legends  which  I  then  heard 
has  served  as  the  basis  of  the  following  tale.  For 
years  its  gossamer  threads  have  been  floating  before 
my  eyes,  though  it  is  only  now  that  I  have  caught 
and  woven  them  into  a  tangible  form,  and  connected 
them  with  events  belonging  to  history  rather  than 
fiction. 

My  aim  has  been  to  produce  in  the  ^^  Fire-ships  '^ 
a  tale  of  stirring  nautical  adventure,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  introduce  characters  who  may  add  to  its 
interest,  and  make  it  a  work  which  will  be  taken  up 
with  pleasure,  and  not  laid  down  till  the  end  of  a 
winter^s  evening. 

MrDDLEHILL^  WdCBOBNII, 

1th  December,  1861. 
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CHAPTBE     I. 

"  Land  !  land  on  the  larboard  bow !  "  The  cry  was  uttered 
in  a  foreign  tongue  from  Utie  masthead  of  a  corvette  of 
twenty  guns,  a  beautiful  long,  low,  flush-decked  crafb  with 
dark  hull,  taunt  raking  masts,  and  square  yards,  which, 
under  all  the  sails  she  could  carry  with  a  southerly  breeze 
right  aft,  was  gliding  rapidly  over  the  now  smooth  surface 
of  the  northern  ocean.  The  haughty  flag  of  old  Spain,  and 
the  language  spoken  on  board,  showed  that  she  belonged 
to  that  nation.  The  crew  sat  clustered  about  on  the.  fore* 
castle  with  their  arms-  folded  in  a  listless,  inactive  way — 
some  asleep — others  smoking  cigarillos  or  playing  games 
of  chance  between  the  guns,  while  a  few  were  disputing  on 
some  trivial  points  with  a  vehemence  which  proved  the 
fiery  tempers  hidden  under  those  calm  exteriors.  The 
officers  lolled  against  the  bulwarks,  sat  on  the  guns,  or 
paced  slowly  backwards  and  forwards ;  but  rather  more 
etiquette  was  kept  up  on  the  quarter  deck  than  appeared  to 
be  the  case  among  the  men  forward.  The  captain  walk^^ 
backwards  and  forwards  with  his  first  \\eutenfiji\>  otl  ^^ 
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starboard  side ;  they  crossed  occasionallj,  and  lifted  their 
hands  to  their  eyes  to  watch  the  land  just  sighted  as  the 
ship  approached  and  glided  by  it  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles.  The  captain's  appearance  was  in  his  favour. 
He  was  tall  and  graceful,  with  the  clear  olive-complexion, 
the  pointed  beard,  the  thin  moustache,  and  the  large  pensive 
eyes,  so  frequently  seen  in  portraits  of  high-bom  Spaniards. 
Still,  though  his  features  were  handsome  and  very  intelligent, 
there  was  an  expression  in  them  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
His  companion  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  dark  and 
bearded,  with  a  daring  look  in  his  countenance  and  a  firm- 
ness in  his  mouth  which  might  raise  a  suspicion  that  in 
cases  of  emergency  he  would  be  likely  to  take  the  command 
in  the  place  of  his  superior. 

"  That  land  out  there  should  be  of  some  interest  to  us, 
Alvarez,"  said  the  captain,  pointing  to  the  little  conical- 
shaped  islets  the  ship  was  -passing.  ''  It  was  there,  so 
history  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  the 
great  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  wrecked  when  he  sailed 
in  command  of  that  mighty  Armada  which  would  have 
assuredly  crushed  the  power  of  England  had  it  not  been  so 
completely  baffled  by  the  wonderful  opposition  of  the 
elements.  Many  of  his  crew  after  being  saved  from  the 
jfory  of  the  tempest  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants,  and  he  and  a  small  remnant  only 
escaped  -  to  the  main  island  of  Shetland,  whither  we  are 
bound." 

"  Ah  !  I  have  heard  say  that  the  people  in  those  parts 
are  little  better  than  cannibals,"  answered  the  lieutenant ; 
"  we  may  as  well,  at  all  events,  keep  our  guns  run  out  and 
double-shotted  while  we  lie  here,  that  we  may  be  prepared 
for  them  should  they  attempt  to  play  us  any  tricks." 

"  Oh !  they  are  tolerably '  civilized  now,  I  fancy," 
answered  the  captain.     "I  mysqlf  have   some   Shetland 
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blood  in  my  yeins,  so  I  liaye  been  told,  ihongli  it  must 
be  tolerably  diluted  by  this  time." 

"  Yon,  sir !  I  thongbt  that  in  yonr  yeins  flowed  none 
but  tbe  purest  of  Castilian  streams,"  answered  the  lientenant, 
with  a  slight  sneer  in  his  tone.  It  was  so  slight,  however, 
that  his  captain  did  not  perceiye  it.  "How  came  that 
about,  Don  Heman  ?" 

"  I  wiU  tell  you,"  answered  the  captain :  "  an  ancestor 
of  mine — in  our  family  tree  he  appears  quite  a  modem  one 
— commanded  one  of  the  ships  of  the  holy  Armada.  She, 
like  that  of  the  Admiral,  was  driyen  north,  and  ultimately 
wrecked  and  totally  lost  on  the  land  we  shall  soon  make  to 
the  northward,  called  Shetland.  He  and  his  crew  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  chief  of  the  little  island  on  which 
they  were  driven.  The  crew  built  a  chapel  to  show  their 
gratitude,  and  having  nearly  produced  a  famine  in  the 
district,  were  conveyed  home  with  honour ;  while  he,  to 
prove  his,  married  the  old  XJdaller's  daughter,  and  thinking 
it  likely  that  his  head  might  be  chopped  ofif  as  a  sacrifice  to 
assuage  the  rage  of  our  pious  monarch  Philip,  settled  on 
the  island,  and  did  not  return  home  till  towards  the  end  of 
a  long  life.  His  son,  who  accompanied  him,  having  re- 
covered his  ancestral  estates,  remained  in  Spain ;  but  he, 
when  advanced  in  years,  in  consequence  of  being  implicated 
in  some  political  plot,  fled  the  country,  and  naturally  took 
refuge  in  that  of  his  mother,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomed.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  his  son,  who, 
curiously  enough,  married  a  Shetland  lady,  and  thus,  even 
in  the  days  of  my  father,  who  was  his  grandson,  a  constant 
conmiunication  w€«  kept  up  vdth  our  Norse  connections. 
I,  also,  have  more  than  once  heard  of  them  since  my  father's 
death,  and  have  determined  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  my  relatives  during  this  northern  "^o^^*^ 
of  ours.    But  where  are  we  getting  to  ?    ^laat  -^dV^i  ^iJtva 
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strong  tide,  and  the  favourable  breeze,  we  positively  fly  by 
the  land.  Send  for  the  chart  on  deck,  Alvarez,  and  let  me 
have  a  look  at  its  bearings." 

The  first  lieutenant  beckoned  to  a  midshipman,  who 
soon  returned  with  a  large  sea-chart,  which  the  captain 
spread  out  on  the  capstan  head. 

"Ah  !  here  we  have  this  small  rock — Faib  Island,  I  see 
the  natives  call  it — away  to  the  south-west ;  and  that  lofty 
bluff  headland,  north  by  west,  now  shining  so  white,  as  if 
formed  of  marble,  is  Fitfiel  Head,  or  the  White  Mountain, 
I  see  by  a  note — ^not  an  unfit  name  either  ;  and  that  high 
point  to  the  south-east  again,  is  Sumburgh  Head.  What 
bleak  and  barren  hills  appear  to  the  northward  again! 
What  a  dreadful  coast  to  make  during  the  long  nights  of 
winter  ! "  The  captain  shuddered.  "  Unless  we  find  the 
interior  more  attractive,  I  shall  wonder  how  my  ances- 
tors could  have  had  so  much  partiality  for  such  a  country." 

"  Summer  or  winter,  in  stormy  weather  it  is  not  a  coast 
a  seaman  would  wish  to  hug  too  closely,"  observed 
Lieutenant  Alvarez ;  "the  crews  of  the  ships  of  our  great 
Armada  found  that  to  their  cost.  However,  there  appear 
to  be  some  good  roadsteads,  where,  should  bad  weather 
come  on,  we  may  be  secure." 

"  Numbers.  See  what  a  curious  shape  has  the  mainland," 
observed  the  captain,  pointing  to  the  chart.  "  It  is  fally 
tweniy  leagues  long,  and  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  point  where  it  is  more  than  a  league  across  &om  sea  to 
sea.  Those  voes  run  up  for  a  league  or  more  and  make  it 
appear  like  some  huge  insect.  Then  what  innumerable 
islands  of  all  shapes  and  sizes !  The  people  should  be 
amphibious,  who  live  hei-e,  to  enable  them  to  visit  their 
neighbours :  in  a  southern  clime  what  a  delightful  spot  it 
might  be  !  but  in  this  hyperborean  region,  existence  must 
be  a  penalty." 
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"  As  to  that,  my  fsjicy  is  for  a  soathem  clime,"  answered 
the  lieutenant,  who,  by  the  by,  did  not  clesurly  comprehend 
all  his  captain's  remarks ;  ''  bat  I  suppose  as  there  are  some 
animals,  polar  bears  and  arctic  foxes,  who  delight  in  snow 
and  frost,  so  there  are  human  beings  who  are  content  to 
live  on  in  this  cheerless  region." 

''  Not  a  bad  notion,  Alvarez,"  observed  the  captain,  who 
continued  walking  the  deck  and  talking  much  in  the  same 
strain  with  his  officer.  The  contrast  between  the  two  was 
very  considerable.  The  captain,  Don  Heman  Escalante, 
was  a  refined,  highly-educated  man.  His  knowledge  on 
most  matters  was  extensive,  if  not  profoxmd ;  he  spoke 
several  languagei^  and  among  them  English,  with  a  fluency 
few  Spaniards  attain.  Few  Spaniards  indeed  of  that  day 
were  equally  accomplished.  His  first-lieutenant,  Pedro 
Alvarez,  was  every  inch  a  seaman,  and  like  many  seamen 
despised  all  who  were  not  so.  Again  the  captain  stopped 
before  the  chart  and  placing  his  finger  on  it,  observed : 
^'  Here  I  hope  we  may  aiichor  to-night,  opposite  the  capital, 
Lerwick.  See,  there  is  a  long  wide  sound  marked  with 
good  anchorage,  called  Brassay  Sound,  formed  by  the 
mainland  and  the  island  of  Brassay.  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  a  city  is  Lermck !  It  of  course  has  theatres,  hotels, 
billiard-rooms,  and  balls ;  these  northern  people  are  fond 
of  dancing,  I  have  read.  We  shall  have  ample  amusement 
with  the  fair  islanders." 

"  The  dances  will  be  something  like  those  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  I  suspect,"  answered  the  lieutenant, 
who  might  have  thought  that  his  captain  was  laughing  at 
him,  when  he  talked  of  such  amusements  in  a  country  he 
believed  so  barbarous. 

The  corvette  had  got  close  in  with  Sumburgh  Head, 
when  her  sails  gave  several  loud  flaps  against  the  masts, 
bulged  out,  then  again  collapsed,  and  she  apee^^  \o^\>  ^t^ 
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steerage  way.  The  head  of  the  vessel,  instead  of  pointings 
as  heretofore,  towards  the  north,  now  began  slowly  to  turn 
ronnd  west,  and  south,  and  east,  and  then,  as  if  some  secret 
power  had  seized  her  keel,  away  she  was  whirled,  now  to 
the  westward  and  then  to  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  the 
towering  heights  of  Fitfiel  Head. 

As  the  ship  lay  rocking  to  and  fro  under  this  lofty 
headland,  which-  they  at  length  arrived  at,  the  sea-birds 
flew  forth  in  myriads  from  the  ledges  and  caverns,  where, 
for  ages  past,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  in  winter  and  summer, 
they  have  roosted  undisturbed,  wheeling  and  circling 
with  discordant  cries  round  the  stranger,  as  if  to  inquire 
why  she  had  thus  come  to  intrude  on  their  domain.  The 
Spanish  seamen,  accustomed  chiefly  to  southern  climes, 
gazed  with  superstitious  wonder  at  the  frowning  clifl*  and 
the  screeching  birds,  and  frilly  believed  that  those  winged 
denizens  of  the  wild  sea-coast  were  evil  spirits  sent  out  by 
the  witches  of  the  country  to  trick  and  torment  them,  and 
perchance  to  lead  them  to  destruction. 

'*  Shall  we  anchor,  Alvarez  P"  asked  the  captain, 
anxiously  looking  around  seaward,  and  then  at  the  frowning 
height  above  their  heads. 

"Anchor!  "  exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  "as  well  anchor 
in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  in  the  Eoust  of 
Sumburgh,  with  such  a  current  as  this,  even  if  the  depth 
would  allow.  We  might  get  the  boats  out  and  tow,  and 
perchance,  by  gaining  time,  obtain  a  breeze  to  carry  us 
free." 

"By  all  means  do  so,"  was  the  answer.  The  boats 
were  lowered,  and  their  crews  were  soon  lustily  tugging  at 
their  oars  with  the  head  of  the  corvette  to  the  westward, 
while  long  sweeps  were  got  out  and  run  through  the  ports 
to  impel  her  yet  more  rapidly  through  the  water.  Suddenly, 
however,  she  seemed  to  be  once  more  seized  upon  and 
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carried  completely  out  of  their  control.  Her  head  was  to 
the  westward,  but  she  herself  was  swept  away  as  £a.st  as 
before  to  the  southward ;  while  so  tumbling  and  breaking 
was  the  sea,  that  it  was  not  without  danger  of  being 
swamped  that  the  boats  were  again  hoisted  in.  The  crew 
cast  frowning  glances  towards  the  shore. 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  Alvarez  ?"  asked  the  captain,  not 
at  all  liking  the  condition  of  his  ship. 

"  Let  her  drive  backwards  and  forwards  till  a  breeze 
springs  up,  I  suppose,"  answered  the  lieutenant.  "  Should 
a  westerly  gale  catch  us  before  we  again  get  to  the  south- 
ward of  Sumburgh  Head,  and  should  we  fail  to  weather 
some  of  those  ugly-looking  points,  I  doubt  much  whether 
St.  Cecilia  herself,  after  whom  our  pretty  craft  is  called^ 
could  prevent  every  one  of  us  from  sharing  the  fate  whicb 
has  befallen  many  a  bold  seaman  before  us.  However, 
we'll  hope  for  the  best." 

'^  You  do  not  seem  to  like  the  prospects  of  this  northern 
cruise  of  ours,  Alvarez,"  observed  the  captain.  "  Ton 
have  not  been  in  good-humour  since  we  entered  the  British 
Channel,  and  have  done  nothing  but  predict  disaster." 

*'  Pardon  me,  captain,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  "  I 
am  not  now  predicting  disasters — though  it  requires  no 
seer  to  foretell  the  &te  of  the  ship,  if  not  of  our  lives,  should 
certain  not  unlikely  contingencies  occur.  However,  here 
comes  a  breeze,  I  verily  believe  from  the  westward  too,  and 
if  it  will  but  fill  our  sails  for  a  short  half  hour,  we  may 
double  yon  ugly-looking  Sumburgh  Head,  and  getting 
out  of  the  Boust,  the  tide  will  carry  us  along  to  our 
anchorage." 

The  boats  being  once  more  lowered,  towed  the  head  of 
the  corvette  round  to  the  westward,  though  all  the  time 
several  hands  were  bailing  to  keep  them  free  of  the  water^ 
which  bubbled  and  tumbled  hissing  into  tlaeia  o^^x  ^^ti^ 
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sides.  The  breeze  which  Pedro  Alvarez  had  observed  play- 
ing on  the  snr&ice  in  the  distance,  at  length  filled  her  sails, 
and  stemming  the  cnrrent,  she  again  got  into  smooth 
water  and  the  influence  of  the  tide,  making  to  the  north- 
ward. The  wind  also  drew  round  to  the  southward,  and 
all  sails  being  made,  the  corvette  with  her  wide  spread  of 
canvas  glided  on  as  smoothly  and  majestically  as  before, 
till  the  little  island  of  Mousa,  with  its  Pictie  tower,  bore 
west  on  her  larboard  beam.  A  signal  was  flying  for  a 
pilot,  and  a  long,  light  boat,  pulling  six  oars,  was  seen 
coming  off  from  Fladbister,  a  town — ^in  reality  a  little 
fishing  viUage— on  the  shore.  The  heads  of  her  crew  were 
visible  a  long  way  off,  by  the  bright  hues  of  their  long 
pendent  worsted  caps.  They  wore  large  sheepskin  coats, 
coming  down  to  the  knee  over  their  worsted  shirts,  and 
high  boots  of  yellow,  untanned  leather.  The  corvette 
was  about  to  shorten  sail,  but  they  making  signals  that 
that  was  unnecessary,  the  boat  shot  alongside,  and  two  of 
them  sprang  on  board. 

"  Those  fellows  would  be  unpleasant  customers  if  they 
came  as  enemies  to  attack  our  ship,  from  the  active  way 
in  which  they  leaped  up  our  sides,"  observed  the  captain. 
"  They  would  be  as  difficult  to  keep  out  as  wild  cats." 

One  of  the  two  pilots  was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  the 
other  was  very  much  younger,  and  habited  in  the  quaint 
costume  which  has  been  described ;  his  dress,  though  rough, 
differed  much  from  the  rest,  while  his  easy,  unembarrassed 
manner  showed  that  he  was  an  officer  rather  than  an  ordi- 
nary  seaman.  With  a  brisk  step  the  men  came  afb,  in- 
quiring as  they  did  so  of  the  officers  if  any  of  them  could 
speak  English.  They  were  referred  to  Don  Heman,  who 
politely  returned  the  salute  as  they  touched  their  hats  to 
him. 

"  Well,  my  men,"  said  he,  "  will  you  take  charge  of  the 
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ship,  and  bring  ber  to  an  ancbor  in  Brassay  Sound 
to-nigbt?" 

'*  Tbat  will  we,  captain,  rigbt  gladly/'  answered  tbe 
younger  of  tbe  two,  glancing  aloft  witb  tbe  eye  of  a  sea- 
man. '^  Sbe  is  as  pretty  a  craft  as  any  one  bas  ever  seen 
in  tbese  waters,  and  well  wortb  taking  care  of.  Wbat  is 
ber  name?  wbere  are  you  from?  and  wbitber  are  you 
bound,  captain  ?  Pardon  me  for  asking,  but  it  is  my  duty 
so  to  do.  Tbey  are  tbe  questions  we  always  put  in  tbese 
waters." 

"  As  to  tbat,  of  course  you  are  perfectly  rigbt,"  answered 
tbe  captain.  '*  Her  name  is  tbe  ^  St.  Ceciba,'  ber  commander 
Don  Heman  de  Escalante,  and  sbe  carries,  as  you  see, 
twenty  guns.  We  sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  bave  toucbed  at 
two  or  tbree  Erencb  ports,  and  tbe  Britisb  port  of  Ply- 
moutb;  after  visiting  Lerwick,  we  are  bound  round  tbe 
nortb  of  your  island,  into  tbe  Atlantic  again.  You  see 
tbat  we  bave  notbing  to  conceal.  Tbe  cbaracter  of  tbis 
ship  ia  above  all  suspicion;  and  yon  wiU  find,  my  friend, 
tbat  you  bave  lost  notbing  by  navigating  ber  in  safety 
wberever  we  may  wisb  to  go." 

"  Very  likely,  captain,"  answered  tbe  pilot,  looking  up 
into  tbe  captain's  countenance.  "I  entertain  no  doubt 
about  tbe  matter,  and  if  tbe  provost  and  bailies  of  Lerwick 
are  satisfied,  I  am  sure  tbat  I  sball  be :  keep  ber  as  sbe 
goes  now  for  tbe  Bard  of  Brassay.  Tbe  tide  will  sboot  ber 
into  tbe  sound  rapidly  enougb  as  we  draw  near  it." 

Wben  in  a  sbort  time  tbe  corvette  was  off  tbe  Bard  or 
Beard  of  Brassay,  as  tbe  ragged-looking  soutbem  end  of 
tbat,  island  is  called,  a  turn  of  tbe  belm  to  starboard  sent 
tbe  vessel  into  tbe  Sound,  and  up  sbe  flew  witb  smootb 
green  beigbts  on  eitber  side,  bere  and  tbere  a  few  wbite 
buildings  sbowing,  and  numerous  rocks  visible,  till  tbe 
pilot  warned  tbe  captain  tbat  it  was  time  to  ^otWdw  ^^. 
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At  a  word  the  sailors  were  seen  swarming  aloft ;  studding- 
sails  came  in  as  if  by  magic,  royals  and  top-gallant  sails 
were  lianded,  topsails  clewed  np,  and  with  her  taunt  taper- 
ing masts  and  square  yards  alone,  surrounded  by  the  intri- 
cate tracery  of  their  rigging,  the  beautiM  fabric  glided  up 
to  an  anchorage  off  the  town  of  Lerwick. 

"  Friend,  you  brought  the  ship  to  an  anchor  in  true 
seamanlike  style,"  said  Captain  Don  Hernan,  touching  the 
young  pilot  on  the  shoulder.  '^  You  have  not  been  a  simple 
pilot  all  your  life." 

"  No,  indeed,  captain,"  answered  the  pilot,  "  I  have 
been  afloat  since  my  earliest  days  in  southern  seas,  as  well 
as  engaged  in  the  (Greenland  fishery.  Lately  I  have  been 
mate  of  a  whaler,  and  maybe  my  next  voyage  I  shall  have 
enlarge  of  a  ship  as  master.  You  have  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head — ^this  is  the  first  summer  thatlever  spent  on  shore." 

*'  Can  I  trust  you,  then,  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  round 
the  coast  P"  asked  the  captain.  '*  Perhaps,  however,  you 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  that  ?" 

The  pilot  smiled.  '^  There  is  not  a  point  or  headland,  a 
rock,  or  shoal,  or  island,  which  I  have  not  as  clearly  mapped 
down  in  my  memory,  as  are  the  lines  on  yonder  chart,  and 
more  correctly,  too,  I  doubt  not." 

"  That  will  do — ^I  will  trust  you,"  said  Don  Heman. 
^'  What  is  your  name,  friend,  that  I  may  send  for  you  when 
you  are  wanted  ?" 

"  Bolf  Morton,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  my  home  is 
some  way  to  the  northward,  on  the  island  of  Whalsey. 
There  you  have  it  on  your  chart.  Those  who  live  on  it 
boast  that  it  is  the  finest  of  the  outlying  islands ;  and  .well 
I  know  that  such  a  castle  as  we  have  is  not  to  be  found  in 
aU  Shetland." 

"  Ah,  it  is  your  native  place,"  observed  the  captain. 
*^  You  therefore  think  so  highly  of  it." 
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*^  Not  exactly,  though  I  remember  no  other  spot  of  earth 
before  I  put  eyes  on  Whalsey.  1  was,  so  I  havp  been  told, 
picked  up,  when  a  child,  from  a  wreck  at  sea ;  and  the  men 
I  was  with  called  me  Itolf  Morton,  the  name  which  has 
stuck  to  me  for  want  of  a  better.  I  know  nothing  more  of 
my  history  ;  but  1  am  prating  of  myself,  and  shall  weary 
you,  captain." 

**  Far  from  it,  friend ;  I  delight  in  a  little  romance," 
answered  the  captain.  '^  How  comes  it,  though,  that  you 
remained  on  shore  this  summer  ? — but  I  need  not  ask — one 
of  your  fair  islanders,  of  whom.  I  have  heard  so  much,  was 
your  attraction." 

^^Yes,  in  truth,"  said  the  pilot,  laughing;  ''she  has 
become  my  wife,  though ;  and  as  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  quit  her,  I  bethought  me  I  would  try  to  gain  my  liveli- 
hood by  turning  pilot.  Yours  is  one  of  the  first  ships  I 
have  taken  charge  of.  There — ^1  have  been  frank  with 
you,  captain,  and  toldr  you  all  my  history  from  b^inning 
to  end." 

''  And  1  thank  you  for  it.  1  saw  at  a  glance  that  you 
were  above  the  ordinary  style  of  a  pilot.  I  wanted  to  find 
a  man  like  yourself,  who  would  give  me  the  information  I 
require  about  the  country,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people.  I  would  wish  to  win  their  regard.  But  you 
have,  I  suppose,  few  good  families  here  P" 

Don  Heman  well  knew  that  the  islander's  pride  would 
tempt  him  to  launch  out  in  a  full  description  of  all  the 
families  of  consequence  in  the  group,  and  that  he  should 
thus  easily  obtain,  without  apparently  seeking  for  it,  all  the 
information  of  that  description  which  he  required. 

Morton  unsuspectingly  answered  exactly  in  the  tone  for 
which  he  was  prepared. 

"  Indeed,  captain,  you  are  out  of  your  latitude.  We 
have  the  Edmonstones  of  Unst,  and  the  Lord  Duud^aa^  ^aA 
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the  Monats,  and  the  Ogilvys,  and  Scott  of  Scalloway,  and 
Brnces  of  Sandwick,  and  also  of  Symbister ;  and  Spences, 
and  Dnncans,  and  the  Nicolson  family;  baronets  of  old 
date,  all  hononrable  men,  and  of  ancient  lineage ;  besides 
many  others  I  have  not  named,  standing  equally  well  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country ;  and  then  there  is  the  Lun- 
nasting  family  of  Lunnastiiig  Castle,  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you.  The  owner  is  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill,  who  succeeded 
to  his  property  by  right  of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Brindister ;  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  our  Shetland  families, 
descended,  so  it  is  said,  from  one  of  the  former  chiefs,  the 
Udallers  of  old.  They  are  very  great  and  important  people, 
at  aU  events,  when  in  their  own  castle,  and  of  course  have 
little  communication  with  a  man  of  my  humble  rank. 
Maybe  I  hear  more  of  them  than  do  others,  because  my 
wife's  mother  was  for  long  the  companion  of  the  Lady 
Margaret,  and  the  nurse  to  her  children.  I  believe  she 
loved  them  as  her  own.  Indeed,  although  but  called  a 
nurse  in  the  family,  she  is  nearly  akin  to  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet. But  these  are  matters  about  which  a  stranger  can 
have  no  interest." 

"  A  stranger  might  not,  but  I  must  not  be  considered 
in  that  light,"  answered  the  captain.  "  Strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  you,  I  am  connected  with  that  very  family  of 
which  you  are  speaking.  An  ancestress  of  mine  was  a 
Brindister.  I  must  claim  relationship  with  the  occupants 
of  Lunnasting.  It  will,  in  truth,  be  pleasant  in  this  re- 
mote region  to  find  friends  so  nearly  related  to  me." 

The  reserve  which  the  pilot  had  hitherto  maintained 
seemed  to  vanish  on  hearing  the  assertion  made  by  Don 
Heman. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  captain,  that  they  would  have  given 
you  a  warm  northern  welcome,"  he  answered.  "  But  Sir 
Marcus  Wardhill  himself,  and  his  second  daughter,  are  ia 
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the  South,  trayelling,  I  have  heard,  among  French  and 
Germans,  and  it  is  said  that  they  purpose  remaining  some 
time  in  the  big  ciiy  of  LondoD,  a  place  among  all  mj 
wanderings  I  have  never  seen." 

'*  The  Lady  Margaret,  of  whom  yon  speak,  and  her  elder 
daughter  are  there,  I  hope;  or  is  the  castle  shut  np?" 
asked  Don  Heman. 

"  The  Lady  Margaret,  as  we  called  her.  Lady  Wardhill, 
is  dead,  bat  her  elder  daughter.  Miss  Hilda  Wardhill,  lives 
at  Lnnnasting,  and  manages  the  Shetland  estates,  they  say 
as  well  as  any  man  would  do." 

*'  Ho,  ho !  I  should  like  to  become  acquainted  with  this 
talented  cousin  of  mine,"  said  Don  Heman.  *'  Is  she 
handsome  as  well  as  clever  ?" 

Thus  appealed  to,  Morton  replied  with  even  more  hesi- 
tation than  before.  "  As  to  an  eye  for  the  look  of  a  ship 
alofb,  or  for  her  build  or  trim,  1*11  yield  to  no  man ;  and 
maybe  I  like  the  faces  of  some  women  more  than  others. 
This  I'll  say,  sir :  it's  my  belief  that  there  are  not  many  in 
this  world  like  the  Lady  Hilda." 

"  You  have  probably  heard  of  the  Spanish  connection 
of  the  family." 

"  Yes,  once  or  twice,  maybe,"  answered  Morton ;  "  my 
wife's  inother  often  speaks  of  them.  In  her  father's  time 
they  constantly  corresponded,  and  exchanged  presents — 
Shetland  shawls  and  stockings  for  Spanish  silks  and  bro- 
cades. It  was  said  that,  during  his  travels,  Sir  Marcus 
thought  of  visiting  his  connections  in  Spain." 

After  some  farther  conversation,  the  captain  observed, 
"  I  would  pay  my  respects  to  the  governor  or  authorities  of 
the  town.  As  you  have  proved  so  good  a  pilot  afloat,  you 
shall  accompany  me  as  my  guide  on  shore." 
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CHAPTER    11. 

LuNNASTiNG  Castle  stood  on  a  high  rocky  promontory, 
washed  by  the  ocean  on  the  south  and  east,  and  by  a  voe 
which  ran  np  some  way  inland  on  the  west.  It  was  a 
somewhat  extensive  building ;  but  though  of  a  castellated 
style  of  architecturo  is  was  not  really  a  fortress  further 
than  the  naturally  inaccessible  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  stood  made  it  so.  It  stood  on  the  site,  and  was 
formed  partly  of  such  materials  as  time  had  left  of  an  old 
castle  of  the  earls  or  ancient  Udal  lords  of  Shetland,  and 
had  been  very  much  increased  in  size,  and  ornamented,  as 
well  as  rendered  a  more  commodious  habitation  by  the 
present  owner,  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill.  The  dwelling-house 
consisted  but  of  two  stories,  and  standing,  as  it  did, 
elevated  some  way  above  the  sea,  looked  lower  than  it 
really  was.  It  was  surrounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west, 
by  a  high  castellated  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  which,  if 
not  capable  of  keeping  out  a  mortal  enemy,  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  built, — to  guard  the  mansion  from 
the  assaults  of  the  wintry  blasts  of  the  icy  ocean.  In  front, 
on  the  south  side,  that  the  inhabitants  might  enjoy  the  sea 
view,  and  that  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  might  be  admitted, 
the  wall  sunk  down  to  the  height  of  a  mere  ornamental 
parapet,  the  round  towers  at  either  end  giving  it  some  right 
to  claim  the  title  bestowed  on  it ;  especially  as  on  the 
summit  of  either  tower  Sir  Marcus  had  mounted  a  couple 
of  long  six-pounders,  capable  of  considerably  annoying  any 
hostile  vessel  of  a  size  at  all  likely  to  venture  near  that 
part  of  a  coast  so  full  of  dangers  that  no  large  ship  would 
willingly  approach  it.  The  muzzles  of  some  smaller  guns 
appeared  through  the  embrasure  of  the  parapet  wall,  which 
waSu  also  flanked  by  a  buttress,  or  rather  a  circular  outwork 
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at  either  end  at  the  foot  of  the  towers,  where  pivot  guns 
were  placed,  so  that  the  one  on  the  west  conld  fire  directly 
up  the  voe  or  gulf,  and  served  to  flank  the  western  wall. 
The  two  principal  firont  towers  were  connected  with  the 
dwelHng-honse,  and  had  small  chambers  in  them,  one  above 
the  other,  which  had  been  fitted  np  as  sitting-rooms  or 
dormitories. 

In  a  deep  window  recess,  in  the  highest  chamber  of  the 
western  tower  of  Lnnnasting  Castle,  sat  Miss  Wardhill,  Sir 
Marcns  Wardhill's  eldest  child.  Although-  the  window 
matched  in  appearance  the  others  in  that  and  the  opposite 
tower,  which  were  mere  high,  narrow,  glazed  loop-holes,  by 
an  ingenious  contrivance  a  huge  stone  was  made  to  turn  on 
an  iron  axle,  and  by  pressing  a  spring,  it  slid  in  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  inmate  of  the  room  to  gaze  out  conveniently 
on  the  surrounding  scene. 

Few  scenes,  to  a  romantic  temperament,  could  have  been 
more  attractive.  The  subdued  twilight  of  that  northern 
clime  reigned  over  the  face  of  nature,  softening  and  mel- 
lowing all  objects,  but  in  no  way  obscuring  them.  The 
light  was  not  so  bright  as  that  of  the  day,  and  yet  it  par- 
took in  no  way  of  the  characteristics  of  night.  It  was 
more  like  the  warm  light  of  the  dawn  of  a  summer  day  in 
the  south,  just  before  the  sun  rises  up  from  b^low  the 
horizon  in  refulgent  glory.  The  water  near  the  land  was 
perfectly  smooth,  though  a  breeze  could  be  seen  rippling 
the  surface  in  the  offing,  the  ripple  being  increased  probably 
by  the  strong  current  which  nearly  at  all  times  sets  one 
way  or  the  other  round  the  islands. 

Before  the  castle,  on  the  right,  rose  the  rocky  heights 
and  green  swelling  undulations  of  the  mainland — the  "NToup 
of  Nesting  Kirkbuster,  Brough  and  Moul  of  Eswick,  while 
the  highlands  above  Lerwick,  and  the  heights  of  Brassay 
and  Noss,  appeared  blue  and  indistinct  in  tlio  &t  ^^\a?Ei^^, 
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To  the  east,  several  green  islands,  or  rather  islets, 
known  as  Grief  Skerries,  Bumble,  Eastling,  and  other 
equally  euphonious  names,  ran  out  of  the  dark-blue  ocean. 
The  last  named  being  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  formed 
with  the  main  island,  along  the  shore  of  which  it  ran 
parallel,  and  from  which  it  was  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  a  sound  of  some  extent,  where  vessels  in 
all  but  north-easterly  winds  could  ride  dfeifely  at  anchor. 
Even  in  these  windi^  the  force  of  the  sea  was  considerably 
broken  by  the  small  island  or  holm  of  Isbuster,  which  lay 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  northern  entrance. 

Looking  eastward,  and  north  from  the  towers  of  Lun- 
nasting,  the  view  extended  nearly  up  the  Sound,  and 
commanded  the  whole  island  of  Eastling,  which  perhaps 
obtained  its  name  from  lying  east  of  the  chief  habitation 
of  the  lords  of  the  domain,  Eastling  being  a  corruption  of 
Eastlying.  Such  was  the  view  on  which  Hilda  Wardhill 
was  occasionally  turning  her  gaze,  thongh  her  eyes  were 
more  frequently  fixed  on  the  pages  of  a  large  volume  lying 
open  on  a  dark  oak  reading-desk  fixed  in  the  recess,  and  so 
placed  that  the  last  rays  of  that  precious  sunlight  which  so 
soon  departs  in  the  long  winter  season  of  the  North,  might 
fall  full  upon  it.  The  room  was  of  an  octagon  shape,  with 
dark  oak  wainscoting  and  ceiling ;  the  chairs  were  of  a 
suitable  character,  mostly  with  high  upright  backs,  rudely 
carved,  as  were  some  book-shelves,  which  occupied  two  of 
the  sides,  while  a  massive  table,  supported  by  sea  monsters, 
or  at  all  events  by  creatures  of  fish-like  form,  stood  in  the 
centre;  another  table  of  similar  chsuracter  stood  against 
the  side  of  the  room  with  writing  materials  on  it,  and  there 
was' a  sofa  of  antique  form,  and  two  large  chests  of  some 
dark  wood,  with  brass  clasps  and  plates  on  the  lids  and 
sides,  so  tarnished  however  by  the  sea  air,  as  scarcely  to 
be  discerned  as  brass.     A  second  high  narrow  window. 
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with  a  lattice,  faced  towards  the  west  and  north,  so  thai 
persons  standing  at  it  could,  by  leaning  forward,  look  conir 
pletely  np  the  voe.  Thus,  from  this  turret  chamber,  a  view 
could  be  obtained  on  every  side,  except  on  that  looking 
inland,  or  rather  over  the  island. 

On  one  of  the  eight  sides  there  was,  however,  a  small 
door  in  the  panelling,  which  opened  on  a  spiral  staircase 
leading  to  the  very  summit  of  the  tower,  where,  as  has 
been  said,  a  gun  was  placed,  and  whence  a  complete  view 
was  obtained  over  every  portion  of  the  island,  extending 
far  away  over  the  sea  beyond,  to  the  Out  Skerries,  a  rocky 
group  so  called  ;  and  the  distant  shores  of  the  large  island 
of  Tell.  As  the  roof  could  only  be  reached  by  passing 
through  the  chamber  below,  it  was  completely  private  to 
the  fair  occupant  as  long  as  she  chose  to  close  the  ingress 
to  her  own  room. 

Seldom  has  a  more  beautiful  picture  been  portrayed  to 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  most  imaginative  of  painters,  than 
that  which  Hilda  Wardhill  presented  as  she  sat  at  the 
window  of  her  turret  chamber,  either  leaning  over  the 
volume  which  occupied  her  attention,  or  gazing  out  on  the 
calm  ocean,  her  thoughts  evidently  still  engaged  in  the 
subject  of  her  studies.  • 

At  length  she  rose,  and  was  about  to  close  the  window, 
when  her  eye  fell  on  a  vast  towering  mass  of  white,  gliding 
slowly  from  the  northward  down  Eastling  Sound.  She 
looked  more  than  once,  mistrustingher  senses,  and  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  some  phantom  of  the  deep,  described 
in  wild  romances,  often  her  study,  which  she  beheld,  till 
another  glance  assured  her,  as  the  object  drew  nearer  that 
it  was  a  large  ship,  far  larger  than  had  ever  been  known 
during  her  recollection  to  anchor  in  the  Sound.  With 
speed  which  seemed  like  magic,  the  white  canvsca  ^\^- 
appeared,  and  the  tall  masta  and  the  yards  anOi  t\iQ  \\^\» 
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tracery  of  the  rigging  could  only  dimly  be  traced  against 
the  clear  sky. 

Whence  the  stranger  had  come,  or  for  what  object, 
Hilda  could  not  tell,  but  still  she  had  a  feeling — how  com- 
municated she  did  not  inquire — that  the  event  portended 
some  great  change  in  her  own  fate.  Painful  forebodings 
of  evil  came  crowding  like  mocking  phantoms  around  her. 
She  tried  with  the  exercise  of  her  own  strong  will  to 
banish  them.  In  vain  she  strove — the  more  they  seemed 
to  mock  her  power.  She  felt  as  if  she  could  almost  have 
shrieked  out  in  the  agony  of  her  mortal  struggle,  till  her 
proud  spirit  quailed  and  trembled  with  unwonted  fears. 
Again  the  clock  tolled  forth  a  solitary  sound,  which 
vibrated  strangely  on  her  overwrought  nerves,  and  seemed 
more  sonorous  than  usual.  She  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  brow,  then  by  an  effort  she  seemed  by  a  single  gasp  to 
recover  herself,  and,  closing  the  window,  retired  to  her 
sleeping  chamber  in  that  part  of  the  house  in  the  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood  of  her  favourite  tower. 

At  an  early  hour  the  lady  of  the  castle  was  on  foot.  She 
at  once  ascended  to  the  summit  of  her  tower,  and  gazed 
eagerly  up  the  Sound,  half  expecting  to  find  that  she  had 
been  deceived  by  her  imagination  on  the  previous  night, 
and  that  the  ship  she  had  seen  was  but  a  creation  of  the 
brain.  There,  however,  floated  the  beautiM  fabric,  but 
there  was  not  the  slightest  movement  or  sign  of  life  on 
board.  At  all  events,  it  seemed  improbable  that  she  would 
soon  move  from  her  present  position.  At  length  she  de- 
scended to  her  boudoir  below,  where,  as  usual,  her  light 
and  frugal  meal  was  brought  to  her  by  her  own  attendant, 
Kanny  Glousta. 

Her  meal,  at  which  Naniiy  stood  ready  to  help  her 
to  anything  she  required,  being  quickly  concluded.  Miss 
Wardhill  descended  to  the  lai*ge  hall  on  the  ground-floor, 
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in  the  centre  of  the  castle.  It  was  a  handsome  room,  with 
an  arched  ceiling  of  dark  oak,  supported  hy  pillars  round 
the  waU.  A  long  table  ran  down  the  centre,  at  one  end  of 
which,  on  a  raised  platform  or  dais,  she  took  her  seat. 
Several  tenants  of  the  Lunnasting  estate  came  in  to  make 
complaints,  to  beg  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  to  report 
on  the  state  of  the  farms,  or  fisheries,  or  kelp-collecting ; 
to  all  of  which  the  lady  listened  with  the  most  perfect 
attention,  making  notes  in  a  book  placed  before  her.  Two 
or  three  were  told  to  wait  till  she  had  seen  the  factor,  that 
she  might  hear  his  reports  before  deciding  on  their  claims. 
She  looked  round  as  if  the  audience  was  over;  and  in- 
quired why  Alexander,  or  Sandy  B/cdland,  as  he  was  called, 
the  factor,  did  not  make  his  appearance,  when  an  old  man, 
leaning  on  a  stick,  hobbled  into  the  hall. 

"  I  come  for  justice,  my  lady.  Oh,  hear  me,  hear  me !" 
he  exclaimed ;  as  if  before  entering  the  hall  he  had  worked 
himself  up  to  address  her ;  "  I  am  just  auld  Archy  Eagle- 
shay,  and  as  ye  ken  weell,  my  leddie,  my  only  son  has  long 
gane  been  awa  to  sea,  and  I've  been  left  to  struggle  on 
fra  ane  year  to  another,  till  now  that  I  am  grown  too  weak 
to  toil,  and  the  factor,  Sandy  Redland,  comes  down  upon 
me,  and  makes  awfu*  threats  to  distrain  and  turn  me  out 
of  my  sma'  holding  if  I  dinna  pay ;  and  pay  I  canna*,  that 
is  truth,  my  leddie.  Have  mercy,  have  pity,  my  leddie. 
Ye  love  justice,  whatever  else  ye  love." 

"  Justice  might  induce  me  to  expel  you  from  your 
holding,  if  you  cannot  pay  your  rent,  old  man,"  said  Miss 
WardhiU,  in  a  cold,  severe  tone.  "  However,  I  wiU  listen 
to  what  Sandy  Redland,  the  factor,  has  to  say.  Ha !  here 
he  comes.  You  are  late,  Mr.  Redland,  in  your  attendance. 
What  has  kept  you?" 

The  man  who  entered  was  a  tall,  thin  person,  habited 
in  the  grey  shepherd's  plaid  of  the  north.     Hi^  i^^Vi-Kxr^t^ 
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were  coarse.  He  possessed  a  sharp  nose,  high  cheek  hones, 
and  small  and  grey  unpleasantly  twinkling  eyes.  He 
howed  low,  and  in  a  voice  which  was  intended  to  be  soft 
and  insinuating,  replied — 

"It  is  no  fault  o'  mine  when  your  orders  are  na  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  Miss  Wardhill ;  but  circumstances  militate 
against  the  best  intentions,  as  may  be  clear  to  you  often- 
times, I  doubt  not.  I  was  delayed  by  having  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  a  strange  ship,  which  anchored,  it 
appears,  a  few  hours  back,  in  the  Sound  of  Eastling,  and 
which,  as  I  opine,  is  within  your  leddyship's  jurisdiction, 
I  deemed  it  incumbent  on  me  to  ascertain  the  object  of  her 
coming,  and  the  time  it  might  be  proposed  for  her  to  stay. 
As  she  is  a  foreigner,  it  struck  me  that  charge  might  be 
made  for  harbour  and  light  dues,  and  the  chances  are  that 
it  would  not  be  disputed.  Ye  see.  Miss  Wardhill,  that  I 
have  always  your  honoured  father's  interests  at  heart." 

The  lady  gave  a  glance  towards  the  factor,  which  bespoke 
the  most  perfect  contempt — too  cold  and  confirmed  to  cause 
much  change  in  her  features. 

"  And  what  have  you  learned  respecting  this  stranger 
ship  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Nathing,  my  leddie,  nathing,"  answered  Sandy,  shud- 
dering. "What  could  I  tell  but  that  she  might  be  a 
pirate  or  an  enemy  in  disguise,  or  some  ill-doer,  and  that 
if  I,  the  factor  of  Lunnasting,  was  entrapped  on  board,  I 
might  be  retained  as  a  hostage  in  durance  vile,  till  sic  times 
as  a  heavy  sum  might  be  collected  for  my  ransom." 

A  gleam  flitted  across  Miss  Wardhill's  countenance,  as 
she  replied:  "You  estimate  yourself  somewhat  highly, 
factor.  Then,  in  truth,  you  know  nothing  of  the  ship 
which  has  anchored  in  the  Sound  ?" 

"  Nathing  whatever,  my  leddie,"  was  the  answer.  "  But 
I  await  the  return  of  Jock  Busta's  boat,  which  I  despatched 
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as  soon  as  I  reached  Whalsej  this  moming,  from  the 
mainland." 

''  Bring  me  the  information  as  soon  as  jou  obtain  it," 
said  Miss  Wardhill.  '*  In  the  meantime  let  me  hear  what 
answer  yon  have  to  make  to  a  complaint  old  Archy  Eagle- 
shay  brings  against  yon." 

The  factor  gave  a  variety  of  reasons  for  his  condnct,  to 
which  she  listened  without  replying,  and  then  called  np  the 
old  man  to  her  end  of  the  table. 

"Go  home,  Archy  Eagleshay,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
totally  different  to  that  in  which  she  had  spoken  to  the 
factor.  "  Rest  qniet  in  your  hnt.  The  old  and  infirm  must 
"be  sheltered  and  fed ;  of  that  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  let  the 
evil-doer  and  idle  beware.  On  them  I  shall  have  no  mercy. 
Sandy  Bedland,  mark  me :  I  will  have  no  cruelty  or  op- 
pression— ^remember  that.  The  instant  you  receive  in- 
formation respecting  the  strange  ship,  let  me  know  through 
Nanny  Clousta." 

There  was  a  cowed  look  on  the  countenance  of  Sandy 
Eedland  as  he  bowed,  while  his  young  mistress  rose  to 
retire. 

Old  Archy  lifled  up  his  hands,  as  if  about  to  address 
her  once  more,  then  he  turned  slowly  round.  "  Ha,  ha !  " 
he  muttered ;  "  if  she  had  yielded  to  you,  cruel  factor,  I'd 
have  told  her  all  I  know,  and  made  e'en  her  proud  spirit 
tremble ;  but  she's  been  good  and  kind  to  an  auld  man,  and 
I'll  say  nothing." 

On  leaving  the  hall,  Hilda  Wardhill  went  at  once  to  the 
turret  chamber,  and  from  thence  mounted  to  the  platform 
on  the  summit  of  the  tower.  Her  first  glance  was  up  the 
Sound,  where  lay  the  stranger  ship.  The  sails  were  still 
closely  furled ;  the  boats  were  hoisted  up ;  nojb  a  movement 
of  any  sort  appeared  to  be  taking  place.  The  only  object 
stirring  was  a  small  boat,  which  just  then  \?^^  ^^\xi^ 
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rapidly  close  under  the  headland  on  which  the  castle  stood. 
A  single  rower  sat  in  it,  who  managed  his  oars  with  the 
skill  which  long  practice  gives.  He  looked  np,  and  seeing 
Miss  Wardhill,  flourished  his  oar  as  a  salute,  which  she 
returned  with  the  slightest  possible  inclination  of  her  heady 
and  then  continued  pacing  up  and  down,  while  he  pursued 
his  course  till  he  entered  the  voe,  and  reached  the  castle 
landing-place,  where  he  was  hid  from  view.  Miss  Ward- 
hill  continued  her  circumscribed  walk  backwards  and  for- 
wards across  the  top  of  the  tower,  now  stopping  to  look  up 
the  Sound  at  the  ship,  now  casting  her  glance  round  the 
horizon,  speaking  frequently  to  herself,  and  more  than  once 
sighing  deeply,  as  if  there  was  some  weight  at  her  heart 
of  which  she  longed  to  be  relieved. 

She  had  again  stopped,  and  was  looking  at  the  beautifiil 
ship  in  the  distance,  when  she  started  on  hearing  herself 
addressed" — 

"  Good  morrow,  cousin  Hilda,"  said  the  intruder,  wha 
had  that  instant  come  up  from  the  room  below.  **  Engaged, 
as  I  expected,  or  you  would  not  be  a  woman,  gazing  with 
curiosity  at  the  strange  ship  in  the  Sound,  wondering 
whence  she  came,  and  all  about  her." 

She  turned  as  he  spoke,  when  he  lifted  a  little  gold- 
laced,  three-cornered  hat  from  his  head,  and  saluted  her 
with  a  profound  bow,  which  might  have  appeared  respect- 
ftil  in  the  extreme,  had  he  not  at  the  same  time  indulged 
in  a  low  chuckling  laugh,  the  usual  conclusion,  it  seemed, 
of  most  of  his  sentences.  His  manner  and  appearance  were 
peculiar  in  the  extreme :  he  was  broad  and  large  boned, 
but  thin ;  and  a  suit  of  brown  cloth,  with  huge  silver 
buttons,  hung  loosely  about  his  body;  a  wide  shirt-frill 
stuck  out  in  front,  and  his  shirt  collars  reached  up  to  his 
ears.  His  gait  was  shuffling  and  shambling ;  he  wore  knee- 
breeches  and  grey  homespun  stockings,  and  his   shoes. 
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wliicli  were  ornamented  with  silver  buckles,  were  far  too 
large  for  him,  and  of  conrse,  even  had  he  not  had  the  pro- 
pensity to  do  so,  wonld  have  made  him  shuffle  his  feet 
over  the  ground.  His  eyes  were  unusually  large,  grey, 
and  staring ;  and  his  hair,  which  was  already  so  grey  that 
its  original  colour  could  scarcely  be  perceived,  was  cut 
short,  and  stood  up  on  end,  all  over  his  head,  like  the  quills 
of  the  porcupine ;  his  forehead  was  somewhat  narrow,  but 
his  features  were  neither  plain  nor  coarse  ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, a  startled,  frightened  look  about  them,  and  an  other- 
wise painful  and  indescribable  expression,  which  told  too 
plainly  that  the  ruling  power  of  the  intellect  had  been 
overthrown,  and  that  the  living  machine  could  no  longer 
be  altogether  held  responsible  for  its  acts.  Such,  in  ap- 
pearance, was  Lawrence  Brindister :  had  he  been  of  sane 
mind,  he  would  have  been  the  lord  of  Lunnasting  and  the 
broad  acres  of  several  estates,  both  on  the  mainland  of 
Shetland  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but  as  he  had, 
long  before  coming  of  age,  given  undoubted  signs  of  being 
totally  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  his  claims  had 
been  set  aside  in  favour  of  his  cousin,  Margaret  Brin- 
dister, the  next  heir,  married  to  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill,  by 
his  influence.  There  had  been,  when  Sir  Marcus  married, 
three  other  heirs  besides  Lawrence,  before  Margaret  Brin- 
dister could  succeed  to  the  property :  the  same  fever 
within  a  few  days  carried  off  two  of  them ;  and  then,  and 
perhaps  not  till  then,  a  longing  desire  seized  Sir  Marcus 
to  possess  the  estates.  He  was  not  a  man — that  was  well 
known — who  allowed  obstacles  to  stand  in  his  way ;  in  the 
most  unaccountable  manner,  the  next  heir  to  the  then 
possessor,  an  old  man  and  a  bachelor,  disappeared :  he 
was  supposed,  with  his  nurse,  to  have  fallen  over  a  cliff,  or 
to  have  been  on  the  beach  when  a  sea  came  in  and  swept 
them  both  away—  either  occurrences  too  likely  to  happen 
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to  allow  Buspicion  justly  to  rest  on  any  one.  A  hand- 
kerchief of  the  nurse's,  and  a  plaything  of  the  child's,  were 
found  dropped  on  the  road  they  had  taken.  Their  bodies 
were  searched  for  in  every  direction  ;  the  widowed  mother 
mourned  in  vain  for  her  only  child,  and  soon  followed  her 
husband  to  the  grave :  Sir  Marcus  mourned  for  the  loss  of 
his  young  kinsman,  and  instantly  commenced  the  suit 
which  terminated  by  making  poor  Lawrence  Brindister 
his  ward.  There  were  certain  conditions  attached,  that 
Lunnasting  should  be  his  abode,  and  that  he  should  bo 
kindly  treated,  and  well  looked  after,  and  supplied  with 
anything  he  might  in  reason  require  for  his  amusement : 
Lawrence  himself,  so  far  from  opposing,  seemed  perfectly 
contented  with  the  arrangement ;  and  while  Lady  Ward- 
hill,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  lived,  he  was  always 
cheerful  and  good-tempered,  though  he  occasionally  ex- 
hibited so  much  extravagance  of  behaviour  that  he  required 
to  be  carefully  watched,  and  his  actions  more  curbed  than 
he  liked.  He  had  formerly  much  resented  this  mode  of 
proceeding  with  him,  but  of  late  years  he  had  become 
apparently  so  perfectly  harmless,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
do  exactly  as  he  pleased.  Such  was  the  eccentric  being 
who  now  stood  before  Miss  Wardhill. 

"Yes,  Lawrence,  I  have  been  looking  at  the  ship," 
she  answered,  with  so  pecular  a  calmness,  that  it  appeared 
to  be  produced  by  an  effort.  "  You  have,  I  conclude, 
visited  her,  and  can"  give  me  some  information  about  the 
stranger." 

"Ah!  that  can  I,  fair  cousin,"  he  answered,  with  his 
usual  painful  chuckle.  "  I  have  been  on  board  the  ship, 
and  introduced  myself  to  her  captain,  and,  what  is  more, 
invited  him  to  the  castle.  He  has  a  right  to  claim  our 
hospitality,  for  who,  think  you,  is  he  ? — ^no  other  than  one 
of  those  Spanish  cousins  we  have  heard  often  spoken  about 
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by  hep  who  lies  sleeping  in  yonder  chnrchyard  ont  there — 
ah's  me ! — and  others.  Nurse  Bertha  will  know  all  about 
them ;  we  must  get  her  to  tell  us  before  he  comes  :  he  will 
be  here  soon,  though.  I  told  him  that  he  must  let  me  go 
on  ahead,  to  give  due  notice  of  his  coming,  or  he  would 
have  arrived,  and  taken  you  by  surprise.  He  is  a  gallant- 
looking  knight ;  a  true  don  of  the  old  school.  But  I  say, 
Hilda,  don't  treat  him  to  the  scornful  glances  you  cast  at 
me,  OP  he  will  not  like  it." 

Miss  Wardhill  took  no  notice  of  the  last  remark. 
"  Since  you  have  invited  these  strangers  to  the  castle, 
whether  they  are  really  our  relations  or  not,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Go,  look  for  Sandy  Bedland ; 
he  has  not  lefb  the  island  yet :  he  must  go  round  and  col- 
lect an  ample  store  of  provisions,  that  we  may  not  be  looked 
on  as  niggards  in  our  hospitality,  in  this  island  home  of 
ours.  Send  Bertha  Eswick  to  me ;  she  knows,  better  than 
any  other  person  here,  what  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  do  honour  to  strangers  ;  it  is  so  long  since  any  one  came 
here,  J;hat  I  cannot  hope  to  remember  what  preparations 
are  required.  Gro,  Lawrence,  and  do  you  remember  not  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  family  by  any  pranks  or  strange 
Tagaries  you  may  wish  to  play." 


CHAPTER  ni. 

The  accounts  which  Don  Hernan  had  received  from  various 
quarters  while  on  shore  at  Lerwick  about  the  inhabitants 
of  Lunnasting  Castle  had  excited  his  curiosity  and  interest 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Though  fully  intending  to  return 
shortly  to  Lerwick,  he  had  an  object  in  suddenly  leaving 
Brassay  Sound.  He  also  wished  to  arrive  unexpectedly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lunnasting. 
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Bolf  Morton  came  at  bis  sTunmoiis ;  and  nnderstanding 
the  St.  Cecilia  was  shortly  to  return  to  Lerwick,  not 
having  reason  to  suspect  fraud  of  any  description,  he, 
without  hesitation,  took  the  ship  on  to  Eastling  Sound. 
She  had  not  been  long  at  anchor  before  Lawrence  Brin- 
dister — who,  as  was  his  custom,  had  been  at  an  early  hoar 
of  the  morning  out  fishing — espied  her,  and  very  soon 
made  his  appearance  on  board.  Lawrence  walked  about 
the  deck  admiring  the  guns  and  the  carved  and  gilt  work 
with  which  the  ship  was  adorned ;  for  it  was  the  custom, 
especially  in  the  Spanish  navy,  in  those  days  to  ornament 
ships  of  war  far  more  profusely  than  at  present.  At  length 
Don  Heman  came  on  deck.  He  observed  the  skiff  along* 
side ;  and  his  eye  falling  on  Lawrence,  he  very  naturally  at 
first  took  him  to  be  some  poor  fisherman  habited  in  the 
cast-ofi"  finery  of  a  gentleman.  Lawrence,  however, 
guessed  who  he  was  from  his  uniform,  and,  shuffling 
along  the  deck,  made  him  one  of  his  profoundest 
bows,  which  Don  Heman  returned  with  one  in  the  same 
style. 

As  it  had  not  been  impressed  on  Lawrence's  mind 
that  there  existed  numerous  nations  speaking  different 
tongues,  he  at  once  addressed  the  Spanish  captain  in 
English. 

"  Your  people,  good  sir,  have  been  very  silent :  not  one 
has  spoken  to  me  since  I  stepped  on  board  this  trim  crafb 
of  yours  ;  for  you  have,  I  conclude,  the  happiness  of  being 
her  captain,  and  you  have,  I  hope,  a  tongue  with  which  to 
hold  pleasant  and  profitable  converse." 

"  I  command  this  ship,  and  I  am  able  to  converse  in 
English,"  answered  Don  Heman,  wondering  who  his 
strange  visitor  could  be.  "  May  I  ask  in  return  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  ?" 

"  No  less  a  person  than  Lawrence  Brindister,  Lord  of 
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Lunnastiiig  C^ustle  and  the  lands  adjacent,"  answered 
Lawrence,  drawing  himself  np — "that  is  to  say,  who 
wonld  be,  and  shonld  be,  and  onght  to  be,  had  not  certain 
traitorons  and  vile  persons,  who  shall  be  nameless,  inter- 
fered with  his  just  rights,  and  onsted  him  from  his  pro- 
perty. But  say  not  a  word  about  that,  most  noble  stranger. 
*  A  guid  time  is  coming — a  guid  time  is  coming.'  *  The 
prince  shall  have  his  ain  again !'  " 

Don  Heman  at  once  perceived  his  visitor's  state  of 
mind. 

"  I  had  thought  that  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill  was  Lord  of 
Lunnasting,  though  I  am  aware  that,  from  times  imme- 
morial, it  has  been  held  by  Brindisters,  of  whom  I  con- 
clude you  are  one,"  remarked  the  captain. 

"  Ay,  there's  the  rub,"  said  Lawrence. .  "  You  see,  most 
noble  captain,  I've  a  difficulty  in  steering  my  craft ;  I  never 
can  keep  her  in  good  trim.  Sometimes  she  luffs  up,  and 
sometimes  she  falls  off;  so  as  to  holding  a  steady  course,  I 
find  that  out  of  the  question.  Ah,  now  I  know  all  about 
it.  I  have  come,  most  noble  captain,  feeling  assured  that 
you  are  of  gentle  birth  and  a  man  of  honour,  to  invite  you 
and  your  officers  to  visit  Lunnasting  Castle.  My  cousin 
and  I  will  do  our  best  to  receive  you  as  becomes  your 
rank." 

Don  Heman,  who  believed  that  Miss  Wardhill  had 
really  sent  this  strange  being  to  invite  him  to  the  castle, 
replied,  in  suitable  terms,  that  he  should  have  great  happi- 
ness in  paying  his  respects  to  her.  He  also  explained  his 
connection  with  the  Brindister  family,  and  begged  Law- 
rence to  say  that  he  hoped  to  visit  Lunnasting  in  the 
character  of  a  kinsman. 

Lawrence  was  about  to  step  into  his  boat  when  he  saw 
Rolf  Morton,  who,  hearing  that  a  boat  was  alongside,  had 
just  come  on  deck  with  the  intention  of  going  on  shoro. 
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He  and  Rolf  were  always  on  very  good  terms ;  so,  when 
the  latter  begged  for  a  cast  on  shore,  he  gladly  undertook 
to  land  him  wherever  he  wished. 

"  Abreast  of  the  ship  will  suit  me ;  for  in  half  an  hour 
I  can  be  at  home,"  answered  Morton.  "  Good-bye,  Don 
Heman ;  should  the  wind  shift,  I  will  be  on  board  in  a 
trice ;  or  should  you  want  me,  send.  We  have  not  so 
many  houses  in  Whalsey  that  mine  cannot  be  found  with- 
out difficulty." 

Saying  this,  he  was  following  Lawrence  into  the  skiff, 
when  the  latter  cried  out,  "  Hold  fast !  you  are  stepping 
on  Surly  Grind,  Morton ;  he*ll  not  like  it,  let  me  tell  you. 
He's  apt  to  treat  with  scant  ceremony  those  who  offend 
him." 

Morton  looked  down,  and  saw,  coiled  away  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skiff,  where  Lawrence  had  taught  him  to  lie,  a 
huge  black  dog  with  an  unusually  ferocious  expression  of 
countenance,  though  from  his  coat  he  had  evidently  much 
of  the  Newfoundland  breed  in  him,  but  his  face  showed 
that  he  had  also  much  of  that  of  the  mastiff  and  blood- 
hound, probably. 

"  Lie  down.  Surly  Grind,  and  treat  my  visitors  with 
respect,"  said  Lawrence ;  and  the  dog,  which  had  lifted  up 
his  head  and  begun  to  growl  and  snarl,  crouched  down  as 
before. 

"  Now,  take  your  seat,  man,  and  I'll  show  you  how  a 
true  Shetlander  can  pull,"  said  Lawrence,  taking  his  place 
at  the  oars  and  giving  several  rapid  strokes. 

"  But  I  deem  that  I  have  a  right  to  hail  from  Shetland 
also.  Master  Lawrence,"  answered  Morton.  "  There  is  no 
other  land  owns  me,  and  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  be  without 
a  coxmtry  or  a  home." 

''  Ay,  true ;  you  have  a  Shetland  look  and  a  Shetland 
tongue,  and  I  believe  that  you  have  a  Shetland  heart  also, 
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Morton.  'The  prince  sball  hae  his  ain  again,  his  ain 
again  !'  That's  a  carions  old  Scotch  song ;  its  always  nin- 
ning  in  my  head.  '  The  prince  shall  hae  his  ain  again !' 
Well,  but  yon  know,  Morton,  he  did'nt  get  his  ain  again ; 
so  I've  heard  nnrse  Bertha  say.  She's  a  wise  woman,  yonr 
motlier-in-law,  and  my  good  cousin,  too.  Well,  well ; 
there  are  ups  and  downs  in  this  life.  All  don't  get  their 
ain,  that's  poz ;  if  they  did,  another'd  be  sitting  on  George's 
throne ;  but  that's  treason,  ye  ken ;  and  another'd  be 
mling  in  Wardhill's  room,  but  that's  treason,  too ;  so  I'd 
better  be  holding  my  tongue,  or  all  the  cats  I've  got  in  my 
bag  will  be  jumping  out  and  playing  more  pranks  than 
eitber  you  or  I,  or  Sir  Marcus  WardhiU  to  boot,  will 
be  able  to  stay." 

Rolf  Morton  was  too  well  aware  of  poor  Lawrence's 
state  of  mind  to  listen  with  much  attention  to  what  he 
said ;  but  his  curiosity  was  sufficiently  awakened  by  some 
of  the  remarks  he  let  fall  to  make  him  resolve  to  learn 
more  about  the  matter  from  Bertha  Eswick  as  soon  as  he 
could  meet  her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  heiress  of  Lunnasting  was  high-minded,  unconscious  of 
evil,  confident  of  her  own  strength  and  resolution,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  its  deceits  and 
wickedness.  She  had,  for  long,  lived  in  one  of  her  own 
creation,  which  she  fancied  was  like  the  real  world  of  other 
mortals.  She  met  Don  Heman  Escalante,  and  at  once 
clothed  him  with  all  the  attributes  and  perfections  with 
which  a  romantic  girl  could  endow  the  object  of  her  fancy. 
He,  too,  at  the  moment  he  entered  the  hall,  and  fo\m.^\i«t 
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seated  in  courtly  style  to  receive  liim,  was  struck  by  her 
rare  and  exquisite  beauty.  He  bad  never  seen  any  being 
so  lovely,  and,  man  of  the  world  as  he  thought  himself 
he  at  once  yielded  to  the  influence  of  that  beauty.  She 
herself  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  power  she  might  have 
exerted  over  him,  but  gave  herself  up  to  the  ftdl  enjoy- 
ment of  the  new  sensations  she  experienced. 

Hilda  occasionally  heard  from  her  father  and  sister,  but 
not  very  frequently,  and  their  letters  contained  little  more 
than  an  outline  of  their  progress,  the  names  of  the  places 
they  had  visited,  and  the  length  of  their  stay  at  each.    Sir 
Marcus  now  and  then  added  a  few  directions  as  to  the 
management  of  the  estate,    but  generally  wound  up  by 
saying,  that  as  he  felt  sure  everything  necessary  would  be 
done,  he  would  not  interfere  with  any  arrangemejits  she 
might  have  seen  fit  to  make.     Hitherto  all  had  gone  well. 
Hilda  had,  by  a  wonderful  exertion  of  resolution,  so  suc- 
cessfully combated  the  dreadful  malady  which,  like  some 
monster  bird  of  prey,  hung  hovering  above  her,  ready  to 
pounC/C  down  and  dethrone  her  intellect  from  its  sway,  that 
few,  although  in  constant  communication  with  her,  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.     Probably  at  that 
time  only  two  people  in  the  world  had  discovered  the  unstable 
character  of  Hilda's  mind,  and  they  themselves  were  the 
two  most  opposite  in  all  respects  connected  with  her — her 
nurse  Bertha  and   her  cousin   Lawrence ;    but  while  the 
latter  had  more  than  once  betrayed  his  knowledge  to  her, 
the  former  had  never  by  word  or  look  allowed  her  to  sus- 
pect that  she  had  an  idea  of  the  truth. 

The  Spanish  corvette  had  been  nearly  a  week  at  anchor  in 
Eastling  Sound,  and  on  each  day  her  captain  had  appeared 
at  Lunnasting,  his  visits  increasing  gradually  in  length  as 
he  found  them  more  and  more  acceptable.  Hilda  had  at 
first  received  him  in  the  great  hall,  into  which  as  not  only 
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the  members  of  the  household,  but  all  visitors,  had  access, 
their  intercourse  was  too  public  and  restrained  to  suit  the 
feelings  which  were  springing  up  in  their  hearts. 

"  Lady,  the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  where  I 
first  beheld  you  must  be  lovely,"  said  Don  Heman,  adding 
in  a  lower  tone  some  words  which  made  the  colour  mantle 
into  Hilda's  cheeks.  An  invitation  to  visit  the  tower  was 
the  consequence  of  the  remark ;  but  before  going  there  a 
ramble  was  taken  over  the  chief  part  of  the  castle,  to 
which  Don  Heman  had  not  yet  been  introduced.  There 
was  a  private  entrance  to  the  highest  floor  of  the  tower ; 
but  as  that  led  through  the  lady's  apartments,  they  had  to 
descend  to  mount  the  more  public  stair.  That  was,  how- 
ever, narrow  and  winding,  and  somewhat  inconvenient ;  at 
the  foot  of  it  they  encountered  Lawrence. 

"  Ah,  my  brave  Don  Heman,  so  our  cousin  Hilda  is 
about  to  show  you  the  secrets  of  her  prison  tower,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  facetious  tone.  '^  Take  care  that  she  does 
not  shut  you  up,  as  enchantresses  of  old  were  wont  to  do  their 
captive  knights,  and  never  again  set  you  free.  However, 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  I'll  accompany  you.  Let 
me  mount  first,  and  show  you  the  way,  or  you  might 
chance  to  knock  your  head  against  some  of  the  iron-plated 
gates,  which  bar  the  approach  to  the  summit." 

In  what  direction  Don  Heman  might  just,  then  have 
vnshed  poor  Lawrence,  it  need  not  be  said.  No  means  of 
getting  rid  of  him  occurred  to  his  mind.  Had  he  been  on 
the  top  of  the  tower,  he  might  have  felt  inclined  to  throw 
him  over,  but  as  it  was,  he  had  to  submit  to  his  company 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  command. 

"  I  fear  that  you  may  not  consider  my  cousin  the  best 
of  guides  on  all  occasions  ;  but  he  can  lead  the  way  to  the 
top  of  our  tower  as  well  as  a  wiser  man,'*  said  Hilda, 
observing  the  Spaniard's  look  of  anger,  and  a\.  \^^  ^^.txi^^ 
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time,  from  maiden  bashfulDess,  not  sorry  to  have  Lawrence 
as  an  escort.  Up  they  went,  therefore,  till  they  reached 
Hilda's  sitting-room. 

"  This,  you  see,  Don  Heman,  is  my  fair  kinswoman's 
bower^^her  boudoir,  her  retiring-room,  or  whatever  else 
you  like  to  call  it — where  she  sits  brooding  in  silence, 
watching  the  stars  and  the  moon  sometimes,  ye  ken,  or 
reading  romances  and  works  on  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
astrology,  and  other  subjects  far  too  deep  for  my  poor 
brain,"  said  Lawrence,  as  he  entered  the  apartment. 

Don  Heman  glanced  round  with  an  eye  of  curiosity 
and  surprise.  "  It  is  indeed  a  delightful  spot  for  retire- 
ment and  contemplation,"  he  remarked,  turning  to  Hilda^ 
as  he  offered  her  his  hand  to  assist  her  up  the  last  step  of 
the  stair.  "I  would  gladly  give  up  my  roving  life  to 
inhabit  it." 

"  How  strange !  for  though  I  love  it  dearly,  I  can  fancy 
nothing  so  delightful  as  being  able  to  wander  here  and 
there  to  new  and  far-off  lands,"  answered  Hilda,  smiling. 

Don  Heman  whispered  a  few  words,  which  Lawrence 
could  not  hear.  "  You  have  now  shown  me  your  home  on 
the  shore,  let  me  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  you  mine 
on  the  water,"  he  added,  taking  her  hand,  with  an  expres- 
sion which  called  foi*th  a  deep  blush  on  her  cheek ;  yet  her 
hand  was  not  withdrawn.  "  You  can,  I  doubt  not,  persuade 
your  cousin  and  good  housekeeper  to  accompany  yoo,  and 
any  other  escort  you  may  deem  advisable.  I  will  send  for 
our  pilot,  and  we  will  take  a  short  cruise  round  some  of  the 
neighbouring  islets." 

Hilda,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  consented  to  the 
proposal.  Lawrence  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  a  sail  in 
the  big  ship. 

The  summer  days  of  Shetland  are  few,  but  they  are 
perfect  while  they  last,  and  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
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entbnsiastic  admirer  of  out-door  amnsemeiits.  Sncli  was 
the  day  Hilda  had  selected  for  paying  a  visit  to  the  corvette. 
At  an  early  honr  the  state  barge  of  Lunnasting  was  in 
attendance  at  the  ^anding-place,  manned  by  a  stnrdy  crew 
of  eight  of  her  tenants,  whilst  Lawrence  claimed  the 
privilege  of  acting  as  coxswain — a  post  for  which,  from  his 
practical  knowledge  of  seamanship,  he  was  perfectly  well 
fitted. 

The  Spanish  captain  had  wished  to  send  a  boat  from  the 
corvette,  but  the  offer  had  been  declined,  as  Hilda  knew 
that  it  would  be  considered  undignified  unless  she  went  in 
her  own.  Besides  the  crew  and  Lawrence  Brindister,  her 
only  escort  consisted  of  Bertha  Eswick,  Nanny  Clousta, 
her  own  attendant,  and  her  factor,  Sandy  B^dland. 

As  they  got  alongside,  the  crew  sprang  aloft  and  manned 
yards,  but  instead  of  cheering  they  waved  their  hats  above 
their  heads,  a  salute  was  at  the  same  moment  fired  from 
the  guns,  and  the  captain  himself  descended  the  side  ladder 
to  assist  Miss  Wardhill  on  deck.  He  pressed  her  hand  as 
he  did  so,  and  the  glance  she  gave  him  showed  the  pleasure 
she  felt  in  visiting  his  ocean  home.  They  said  but  little ; 
for  they  already  understood  each  other  too  well  to  feel 
inclined  to  interchange  many  wordia  in  public.  The  first 
lieutenant,  Pedro  Alvarez,  took  charge  of  Bertha  Eswick, 
and  one  of  the  junior  officers  devoted  himself  to  Nanny 
Clousta,  very  little  caring  what  was  her  position  in  the 
family.  Lawrence,  who  had  constantly  been  on  board  the 
corvette,  seemed  on  intimate  terms  witfi  every  one,  while 
Sandy  Redland,  the  factor,  stalked  about  wondering  at  the 
sights  he  beheld,  and  not  attempting  to  exchange  words 
with  any  one.  As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  party  were  out  of 
the  Lunnasting  barge,  she  was  sent  back  to  the  castle  with 
directions  to  pull  off  to  the  ship  when  a  signal  should  be 
made ;  at  the  same  moment  the  boatswain's  shrill  ^\i\%W^ 
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was  heard,  tlie  topsails  were  let  fall,  the  capstan  bars  were 
shipped,  and  the  men  tramped  round  to  the  sound  of  fife 
and  fiddle.  The  wide  extending  courses  next  dropped  from 
the  brails,  the  top-gallant- sails  and  royals  were  set,  and 
the  ship  under  all  her  canvas  stood  out  with  the  wind  on 
her  larboard  quarter  by  the  northern  passage  from  EasUing 
Sound.  As  she  began  to  move  on,  Kolf  Morton,  who  had 
been  on  the  forecastle  superintending  getting  up  the 
anchor,  came  aft  to  the  wheel  to  direct  her  course.  He 
bowed  distantly  to  Hilda,  while  with  affectionate  warmth 
he  pressed  Bertha  Eswick's  hand  to  his  lips ;  Lawrence 
shook  him  cordially  by  his  hand,  saying  as  he  did  so— 

'*  I  am  glad,  cousin,  that  you  have  charge  of  so  fine  a 
ship.  I  hope  it  will  be  as  profitable  as  a  voyage  to  Green- 
land. We  are  all  cousins  here,  you  see,  captain,  that  is  to 
say,  aU  of  true  Norse  blood ;  and  moreover  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  connexions.  Here  we  have  Rolf  Morton,  as  pretty 
a  man  as  you  may  wish  to  see,  though  not  Shetland  bom, 
as  far  as  we  know,  married  to  young  Bertha  Eswick, 
daughter  to  our  good  cousin,  Dame  Eswick,  at  present 
governess,  manager,  or  housekeeper  of  Lunnasting  Castle. 
Thus,  you  understand,  Rolf  Morton  is  our  cousin  by  maiv 
riage ;  and  who  would  disown  him  because  he  is  at  present 
but  a  humble  pilot  ?  A  finer  fellow  or  a  truer  seaman  does 
not  step,  though  I  say  it  to  his  face." 

Morton  had  not  listened  to  these  remarks ;  bnt  Don 
Heman  had  heard  sufficient  to  understand  their  tenor, 
and  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  placing 
perfect  reliance  on  his  pilot's  seamanship  and  knowledge  of 
the  coast.  Hilda,  who  had  never  before  been  on  board  a 
large  ship,  was  delighted  with  the  sight  as  she  gazed  up- 
wards on  the  towering  mass  of  canvas  which  seemed  to 
rise  into  the  very  blue  sky  itself;  then  around  on  the  rich 
carving  and  gilt  work ;  on  the  polished  brass,  of  which 
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several  of  the  gnns  were  formed ;  on  the  fresh,  bright 
painting,  and  the  varions  other  embellishments  of  the 
ship. 

Directed  by  Morton,  the  "  St.  Cecilia"  soon  glided  ont 
through  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Sonnd,  so  close  to  the 
black  rocks  on  one  side  that  a  good  leaper  could  almost 
have  sprang  on  shore.  The  officers  turned  their  eyes  now 
and  anon  from  the  rocks,  which  threatened  destruction  to 
their  beautiful  ship,  to  the  pilot,  but  his  calm,  self-confident 
look  assured  them  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  soon  she 
was  rising  and  falling  to  the  undulations  of  the  open  sea, 
while  Whalsey  and  the  other  outlying  islands  blended 
rapidly  into  one,  and  soon  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  main  land. 

**  This  is  indeed  truly  enchanting !  "  exclaimed  Hilda. 
"  Though  I  have  frequently  been  at  sea,  it  has  always  been 
on  board  some  slow-sailing  trader  or  packet,  where  sights 
and  sounds  and  associations  were  all  unpleasant  together. 
In  a  ship  like  this,  how  deKghtful  to  sail  round  the  world ! 
I  should  never  weary  of  such  a  life." 

"  Then  share  it  with  me,  Hilda,**  was  the  natural  though 
unexpected  rejoinder  of  the  Spanish  captain,  spoken  in  a 
low  voice.  "Oh  do  not  raise  hopes  and  thoughts  and 
aspirations,  only  to  hui*l  them  overboard !  We  rovers  of 
the  sea  have  but  little  time  to  give  to  wooing.  Be  mine 
now  and  for  ever.*' 

Hilda's  countenance  betrayed  the  agitation,  doubt,  and 
astonishment  which  filled  her  bosom. 

"  Dearest  lady !  I  would  not  thus  hurriedly  press  my 
suit,  but  any  post  may  bring  me  orders  to  leave  the  coast, 
never  again  to  return.  Your  own  words  betrayed  me  into 
uttering  a  prayer  I  might  not  otherwise  have  ventured  so 
soon  to  urge ;  but  now  it  has  been  made,  do  not  compel  me 
to  retract  it." 
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He  stopped  a  moment  to  allow  liis  words  to  take  effect. 
Two  or  three  of  his  own  officers  and  men  only  were  within 
hearing)  and  his  calm  attitude  and  manner  did  not  betray 
the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Her  countenance  would 
have  done  so  to  Bertha  or  Morton,  but  she  turned  her  head 
towards  the  side,  apparently  watching  the  ship's  course 
through  the  water.  No  one  valued  her  own  position  more 
than  did  Hilda ;  she  had  long  been  taught  the  importance 
of  keeping  her  feelings  and  words  under  control,  from  the 
very  reason  that  she  was  well  aware  should  she  once  give 
them  rein  they  would  run  wildly  off  beyond  her  power- 
Her  thoughts,  unhappily,  she  had  never  been  able  to  com- 
mand ;  and  now  she  found  her  feelings  for  this  stranger — 
for  stranger  he  was,  though  he  came  in  the  guise  of  a 
kinsman — too  powerful  for  her  to  conquer,  Don  Heman 
stood  gazing  into  her  countenance  with  as  great  anxiety, 
apparently,  as  if  his  life  hung  on  her  decision.  The  struggle 
within  her — and  a  violent  one  it  was — continued  till  it  well- 
nigh  overcame  her.  She  had  to  hold  on  to  the  bulwarks  to 
support  herself.  Don  Hernan  began  to  fear  that  she  would 
decide  against  him. 

"  Speak,  Hilda — ^relieve  me  from  the  misery  of  this 
suspense !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  which  could  but 
just  reach  her  ear. 

She  looked  up,  and  gasped  faintly  forth — "  I  am  yours, 
now  and  for  ever." 

Don  Heman  poured  forth,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a 
Spaniard,  his  expressions  of  gratitude  and  joy.  , 

"  Happily,  there  exists  no  impediment  to  our  immediate 
union,"  he  added.  "  I  have,  as  you  know,  a  priest  of  my 
own  faith  on  board,  and  he  tells  me  that  there  exists  on 
your  island  a  chapel  built  by  some  of  the  seamen  of  the 
holy  Armada  under  the  direction  of  my  ancestor,  and  that, 
although  decaying,  it  is  still  in  a  sufficient  state  of  preserva- 
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tion  to  allow  the  ceremonies  of  our  religion  to  be  performed 
in  it.  Under  his  direcfcions  some  of  my  crew  shall  be  em- 
ployed, with  your  permission,  in  restoring  it  sufficiently  to 
enable  our  nuptials  to  take  place  there,  and  your  own 
minister  shall  afterwards  perform  the  marriage  ceremony 
according  to  the  rites  of  your  church.  We  will  deposit  the 
documents  with  trustworthy  persons,  so  that  no  one  may 
afterwards  cast  discredit  on  my  honour  or  utter  a  word 
against  your  fair  fame." 

"  You  have  been  thoughtfully  careful  of  my  interests 
and  happiness,  Don  Heman,"  answered  Hilda.  "  I  feel 
that  both  are  safe  in  your  hands." 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  Don  Heman  must  have  felt 
tolerably  sure  of  success,  to  have  made  all  the  arrangements 
of  which  he  spoke. 

Calm  and  collected  as  the  two  lovers  believed  them- 
selves, many  eyes  on  board  had  been  watching  their 
proceedings.  Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Rolf 
Morton  coming  aft  to  the  captain  and  inquiring  in  what 
direction  he  would  prefer  standing. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  the  corvette,  on  her  return, 
approached  the  Sound.  The  wind  had  got  round  so  much 
to  the  northward,  that  Morton  determined  on  taking  the 
corvette  into  the  Sound  by  the  same  narrow  passage  through 
which  she  had  passed  in  the  morning.  Don  Heman  con- 
sented to  his  proposal ;  but  when  Pedro  Alvarez  saw  the 
course  that  was  being  steered,  he  showed  every  disposition 
to  mutiny. 

"  Because  our  captain  wishes  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  a  •  fair  lady,  and  his  own  pleasure,  he  will  run  the 
risk  of  casting  away  our  gallant  ship.  Why  not  run  for 
Brassay  Sound,  which  is  open  before  us,  with  a  safe 
entrance?" 

These  remarks  were  made  to  some  of  hia  mea^TU'di^L^^^ 
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who  were  generally  ready  to  assent  to  his  proposals. 
However,  guided  by  Morton,  the  corvette  stood  on,  though 
even  Hilda,  who  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the 
pilot,  as  she  saw  the  fierce,  foaming  waves  dashing  high  up 
with  a  loud  roar  over  the  rocks  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
clifis,  could  scarcely  persuade  herself  that  the  ship  was  not 
rushing  on  destruction.  The  captain  stood  by  the  helms- 
man's side  to  repeat  the  pilot's  orders.  Now  nothing  but 
a  wall  of  rocks  and  foam  appeared  before  them. 

"  Steady !"  cried  Morton — "  starboard  a  little.  Steady !" 
he  again  cried. 

The  captain  echoed  his  cry ;  the  passage  opened  before 
them ;  in  an  instant  the  ship  fiew  past  the  rocks ;  even  the 
oldest  sailor  breathed  more  freely  when  she  glided  on  inside 
the  Sound. 

The  sails  were  i^led,  the  anchor  was  dropped,  as  she 
reached  the  spot  from,  which  she  had  weighed  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  captain  insisted  on  escorting  Hilda  and  Her 
companions  on  shore. 

"  In  three  days,  then,  at  midnight,  aU  will  be  ready," 
he  whispered,  as  he  parted  from  her  at  the  castle  landing- 
place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Although  the  sun  during  the  middle  of  the  Shetland 
summer  scarcely  ceases  to  shine,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
isles,  like  other  mortals,  require  sleep,  and  take  it  at  the 
usual  time. 

Soon  after  the  sea  trip  Miss  Wardhill  had  taken  on 
board  the  "  St.  Cecilia,"  Lawrence  Brindister  was  seen  one 
afternoon  to  descend  fi:om  his  room,  booted  and  spurred, 
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as  if  for  a  distant  excursion.  Hilda,  who  had  her  reasons 
for  so  doing,  watched  him  anxiously.  He  stamped  about 
the  house,  clattering  his  spurs,  and  muttering  to  himself^ 
as  was  his  custom,  when  anything  out  of  the  usual  course 
occupied  his  mind.  At  last,  going  to  Surly  Grind's  kennel, 
he  loosed  the  dog,  and  entering  his  skiff,  crossed  the  yoe, 
as  if  about  to  proceed  to  the  mainland. 

Hilda  breathed  more  freely  when  he  had  gone,  but 
seldom  had  she  appeared  so  distracted,  and  little  at  her 
ease,  as  she  did  till  the  usual  hour  of  closing  the  castle 
gates.  The  keys  Vere  brought  to  her,  as  was  the  custom, 
by  David  Cheyne,  the  old  butler,  or  Major  Domo.  As  he 
made  his  bow,  he  cast  a  hurried  glance  at  her  countenance, 
and  on  his  way  downstairs  he  shook  his  head,  muttering 
to  himself,  "  This  foreign  gallant  will  bring  no  good  to  the 
house  of  Lunnasting — that  I  see  too  well ;  and  the  sooner 
the  islands  are  quit  of  him  and  his  ship — for  all  he  looks 
so  brave  and  so  bonnie — ^the  better  it  will  be  for  the  young 
mistress." 

Hilda,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  went  to  her  tower ; 
there  she  remained  for  some  time,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  now  glancing  out  on  the  wide  ocean,  now  clasping 
her  hands  in  a  manner  expressive  of  doubt  and  inde- 
cision. 

*'  It  is  too  late  to  retract,"  she  exclaimed,  at  length ; 
"  why  should  I  think  of  it  ?  What  right  has  my  father  to 
complain  P  He  leaves  me  here  without  compunction,  and 
am  I  to  await  his  tardy  permission  to  act,  as  I  have  a  fall 
right  to  do,  without  it  ?  No,  that  point  is  settled.  Then 
Bertha  suggests  that  the  world  will  call  me  unmaidenly, 
more  than  indiscreet,  and  will  say  that  I  have  been  ready 
to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  the  first  stranger  I  have 
met ;  but  what  care  I  for  this  little  world  of  Shetland  ? 
I  stand  on  my  own  rectitude.     I  shall  be  far  away,  and 
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can  afford  to  despise  all  sucli  insinnations.  Bat  the  greatest 
doubt  Bertba,  in  her  over-anxious  love,  has  raised  up  before 
me,  is  that  regarding  Heman  himself.  Still  I  feel  sure 
that  he  is  all  that  is  honourable  and  noble.  He  has  given 
me  numberless  assurances,  undoubted,  that  he  is  what  he 
represents  himself.  The  proofs  he  offers  are  so  clear, 
can  I  for  a  moment  doubt  him  ?  His  I  have  promised  to 
be :  his  I  will  be.  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
woman  were  I  now  to  discard  him." 

Such  was  the  style  of  argument  with  which  Hilda 
Wardhill  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  right  in  the  course 
she  had  resolved  to  adopt. 

The  marriage  was  duly  solemnized  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  by  Father  Mendez. 
Hilda  and  Don  Heman  signed  their  names  on  a  parchment 
placed  before  them,  Bertha  and  Nanny  Clousta  signing  as 
witnesses,  while  Rolf  Morton  stepped  forward  and  added 
his  name. 

Two  of  Don  Heman's  officers,  Pedro  Alvarez  and 
another,  signed  their  names  to  the  document,  as  witnesses ; 
whilst  Lawrence  protested  against  the  marriage,  as  being 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Hilda's  father,  and 
therefore,  according  to  Shetland  law,  invalid.  This  pro- 
test he  made  with  an  air  of  digniiy  wholly  different  from 
his  usual  manner. 

The  midnight  wedding  ceremony  at  the  old  chapel 
terminated  in  a  most  terrific  hurricane,  and  the  new  married 
couple  were  compelled  to  take  refage  from  the  storm  in 
the  house  of  Bertha  Morton. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Bbetha  Mortok  had  been  [considered  not  only  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  that  part  of  Shetland,  where  she  was 
known,  but  as  good  and  modest  as  she  was  pretty,  which  is 
saying  much  in  her  favour,  where  beauty,  modesty,  and 
kindness  of  heart  are  the  characteristics  of  the  people. 
Her  cottage,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  island, 
was  fitted  up  with  more  taste  and  comfort  than  was  usually 
found  in  others,  and  everything  about  it  bore  the  marks 
of  competency  and  good  tast«.  She  had  but  lately  married 
Rolf  Morton,  who  had,  a  year  or  two  before,  been  left  a 
small  property  by  his  friend  and  guardian,  Captain  Andrew 
Scarsdale.  Rolf  Morton's  own  history  was  somewhat 
romantic. 

Captain  Scarsdale,  a  Shetlander  by  birth,  commanded 
one  of  the  many  Greenland  whalers  belonging  to  Hull, 
Aberdeen,  and  other  northern  parts,  which  touched  at 
Lerwick  on  their  outward  and  homeward  voyages.  At 
length,  however,  having  faUen  into  iU-health,  he  was 
advised  to  try  the  effects  of  a  southern  clime ;  and  having 
in  his  youth  made  two  or  three  voyages  to  the  South  Seas, 
he  was  induced  to  take  the  command  of  a  South- Sea 
whaler,  which  would  keep  him  out  three  years,  or  probably 
more  :  having  no  family  to  bind  his  affections  to  England, 
this  was  of  little  consequence. 

On  his  outward  voyage,  when  nearly  half  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  he  fell  in  with  a  raft,  on  which  were  three 
men  and  a  young  boy.  The  men  stated  that  the  ship  to 
which  they  belonged  had  foundered,  and  that  the  boy, 
whose  name  they  stated  was  Rolf  Morton,  belonged  to  a 
lady  and  gentleman  among  the  passengers  on  board.  The 
rest  of  the  people  had  perished,  and  they,  with  no  little 
exertion,  had  contrived  to  save  the  child. 
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Captain  Scarsdale  had,  from  the  first,  rather  doubted 
the  correctness  of  their  statement,  and  on  his  cross- ques- 
tioning the  men  separately,  his  suspicions  that  there  was 
some  mystery  in  the  matter  were  ftirther  confirmed.  How- 
ever, they  suspected  his  object,  and  he  was  unable  to  elicit 
what  he  could  suppose  to  be  the  truth  from  them.  He 
would  have  remained  altogether  in  ignorance,  had  not  one 
of  them  been  seized  with  an  illness,  and  believing  himself 
to  be  dying,  sent  for  the  captain,  and  made  what  he  asserted 
to  be  a  full  confession  of  all  he  knew  about  the  boy. 

Captain  Scarsdale,  who  was  a  cautious  man,  wrote  down 
all  that  was  told  him,  and  induced  the  man  to  sign  it.  He 
then  instantly  sent  for  the  other  two  men,  and  telling  them 
what  he  knew,  induced  them  to  confess  the  truth,  and, 
partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  persuasions,  made  them 
sign  the  same  document.  He  then  careMly  locked  it  up 
in  his  chest,  and  being  an  upright  and  kind-hearted  man, 
it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  believed  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  right  the  wronged. 

"  Man  proposes,  God  disposes,"  is  a  proverb,  day  after 
day  proved  to  be  true  in  the  lives  of  every  man.  The 
sick  seaman  recovered,  and  he  and  his  comrades,  after 
serving  some  'months  on  board,  deserted  the  ship ;  and 
although  Captain  Scarsdale  hunted  everywhere,  he  could 
gain  no  further  tidings  of  them. 

The  child  thus  strangely  found  became  a  fine,  intelligent 
boy,  and  attached  himself  warmly  to  him.  His  recollec- 
tions, faint  though  they  were,  all  tended  to  corroborate  the 
account  the  seamen  had  given.  Captain  Scarsdale  would 
have  sent  home  the  information  he.  had  received,  and  placed 
the  cause  of  the  boy  in  proper  hands ;  but  the  men  having 
disappeared,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  the  document  to  a 
stranger,  with  the  numberless  chances  of  a  long  sea  voyage 
against  its  ever  reaching   its  destination.      Unexpected 
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events,  however,  kept  him  out  in  the  Sonth  Seas  fax  longer 
than  he  had  anticipated.  He  did  not  object  to  this,  for  he 
had  the  boy  as  his  companion,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
education.  Young  Bolf  did  not  show  any  great  talent,  but 
he  gave  every  promise  of  becoming  a  fine,  manly,  true- 
hearted  sailor,  and  with  that  his  kind  patron  was  amply 
satisfied. 

At  length,  just  *as  the  ship  had  nearly  completed  her 
cargo  of  sperm  oil,  and  was  about  to  return  home,  she  was 
overtaken  by  a  hurricane,  and  driven  on  shore  and  lost ; 
the  crew  were  saved,  and  so  was  the  captain's  chest.  Most 
of  Captain  Scarsdale's  hard-earned  gains  were  swallowed 
up ;  and  the  command  of  another  whaler,  whose  master  had 
died,  being  offered  him,  he  gladly  accepted  it,  in  the  hopes 
that,  by  remaining  out  a  few  years  longer,  he  should  be 
able  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  ;  and  what  was  still  nearer  his 
heart,  of  obtaining  the  means  for,  as  he  told  his  acquaint- 
ance, of  establishing  young  Morton's  rights.  What  he 
considered  those  rights  to  be  he  wisely  told  no  one. 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied,  when  asked ;  "  no  one  but  a  fool 
sounds  a  trumpet  before  him  to  give  notice  of  his  approach, 
that  the  enemy  may  be  prepared  to  receive  him." 

Bolf  Morton  had  by  this  time  become  all  that  his  friend 
anticipated;  but  though  well-informed  for  his  age,  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  not  extensive. 

The  ship  was  bound  to  Liverpool,  but  being  dismasted 
in  a  terrific  gale,  she  was  driven  past  the  entrance  to  the 
Channel,  and  up  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Land  was 
made  at  last  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  she  might  be  brought  round  so  as  to  enter 
the  Lrish  Channel  by  the  northern  passage.  Captain 
Scarsdale  himself  lay  in  his  hammock,  disabled  by  a  fall- 
ing spar. 
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Scarcely  an  hour  had  passed  after  the  land  was  seen 
before  the  ship  struck.  It  was  ascertained  that  it  was  on 
the  extreme  point  of  a  reef,  and  the  first  mate  hoped  that 
by  lightening  the  ship  she  might  beat  over  it.  The  captain 
acquiesced,  and  every  article  that  could  be  got  at  was,  as 
soon  as  possible,  committed  to  the  sea. 

"  Yes,  heave  away — heave  away  everything  you  can  lay 
your  hands  on,  lads  !"  was  the  order.  "  It  will  matter  but 
little,  I  suspect,  after  all." 

Among  other  things  thrown  overboard  was  the  cap- 
tain's chest ;  the  mate  saw  it  just  as  it  reached  the  foaming 
sea,  too  late  to  save  it.  He  said  nothing  to  the  captain : 
he  believed  that  the  ship  herself  would  bo  lost,  but  his 
prognostications  proved  wrong ;  the  good  ship  drove  over 
the  bank,  weathered  out  the  gale,  jury-masts  were  got  up, 
and  she  not  only  got  into  the  Irish  Channel,  but  safe  up 
the  Mersey,  without  any  help  whatever. 

Great  was  the  grief  of  good  Captain  Scarsdale,  when, 
on  recovering  from  his  hurts,  he  discovered  that  his  chest 
and  its  valuable  contents  had  been  hove  overboard.  As 
has  been  said,  he  was  a  mild-tempered  man,  so  he  did  not 
storm  and  rage,  but  as  the  profits  of  the  voyage  had  been 
considerable,  he  resolved  to  devote  them  to  establishing 
the  claims  of  the  young  foundling.  He  had  never  told 
Rolf  Morton  what  those  claims  were.  He  knew  that  they 
would  only  tend  to  unsettle  the  mind  of  the  boy,  and  make 
him  less  contented  with  his  lot,  should  he  fail  to  obtain  his 
rights.  Rolf  had  no  more  notion,  therefore,  than  the  world 
in  general  who  he  was,  and  he  believed  the  story  which 
had  at  first  been  told  by  the  men,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  and  lady  who  had  perished  on  board  a  ship 
which  had  foundered  on  its  way  to  South  America. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Scarsdale  had  settled. his  affairs  in 
Liverpool,  he  hastened  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  a  rela- 
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tive,  a  writer  to  the  "  Signet."    He  laid  the  boy's  case 
before  him. 

"  My  good  Andrew,  don't  waste  yonr  money  in  making 
the  attempt  till  yon  have  snrer  grounds  to  go  on  than  you 
now  have,"  was  the  answer.  "  Possession  is  nine  parts  of 
the  law.  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  you  have  as  to  the 
claims  of  this  boy ;  but  can  you  prove  them  without  docu- 
ments or  evidence  of  any  sort  ?  Can  you  expect  to  over- 
come a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  opponent  ?  You  have 
perfect  trust  in  Providence,  Andrew — so  have  I,  lawyer 
though  I  am ;  and  be  assured  that  in  God's  good  time 
justice  will  be  awarded  to  all  parties  concerned." 

This  was  not  exactly  like  legal  advice  in  general ;  but 
Andrew  Scarsdale  at  once  saw  its  wisdom,  and  agreed  to 
abide  by  it.  Proceeding  to  Aberdeen,  he  was  at  once 
offered  the  charge  of  a  Greenland  whaler.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  taking  Rolf  Morton  with  him.  He  touched  at 
Lerwick  both  on  his  outward  and  homeward  voyage. 
While  on  shore  on  the  first  occasion,  he  heard  that  a  small 
property  was  for  sale  in  the  island  of  Whalsey,  nearly  the 
only  portion  of  the  whole  island  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  Lunnasting  family.  He  at  once  authorized  the  principal 
legal  man  in  the  island  to  purchase  it  for  him  at  any  cost. 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  have  it,"  he  observed ;  "  remember 
my  ancestors  came  from  Whalsey,  and  I  should  like,  per- 
chance, to  end  my  latter  days  there." 

Great  was  his  satisfaction,  on  his  return,  to  find  that 
the  property  was  his.  "  That  is  well,"  he  remarked  ;  "  and 
now,  in  case  of  my  .death,  I  wish  to  settle  it  on  my  young 
friend,  Rolf  Morton  :  you  can  get  the  necessary  documents 
drawn  up,  I  hope,  before  I  sail :  we  seamen  learn  one  piece 
of  wisdom,  at  all  events — the  uncertainty  of  life ;  however 
slow  we  may  be  to  pick  up  others ;  and  therefore,  when  we 
sail,  leave  our  last  will  and  testament  behind  us.     You'll 
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take  care  of  this  for  me,  and  act  upon  it,  should  I  never 
return  to  desire  it  altered." 

The  lawyer  promised  to  see  his  friend's  bequest  attended 
to,  but  many  years  passed  before  he  was  called  on  to  act 
in  the  matter.  Not  only  did  Captain  Scarsdale  come  back, 
but  with  young  Rolf  Morton  as  his  companion,  he  took  up 
his  abode  for  several  years,  during  the  winter,  in  a  farm- 
house which  he  had  considerably  improved  on  his  newly- 
purchased  property;  he  claimed  relationship,  which  was 
ftdly  acknowledged,  with  the  Brindister  family,  and  he  and 
Lawrence,  who  took  also  very  speedily  to  Rolf,  soon  became 
fast  friends.  He  was  invited,  also,  to  become  a  frequent 
guest  at  Lunnasting  Castle,  though  he  showed  but  little 
inclination  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  its  inmates. 

Andrew  Scarsdale,  however,  did  not  give  up  the  sea. 
Though  possessed  of  a  moderate  independence  he  did  not 
wish  to  lead  an  idle  life,  but  every  summer  he  sailed  to 
Greenland  in  command  of  a  whaler,  and  most  years  took 
Rolf  with  him :  wishing  at  the  same  time  that  his  young 
ward  should  have  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he 
sent  him  for  two  years  to  Aberdeen,  that  he  might  acquire 
some  knowledge  in  those  branches  in  which  he  was  himself 
unable  to  aflPord  him  instruction.  Rolf  made  up  by  per- 
severance for  what  he  wanted  in  talent,  and  thus,  with 
Captain  Scarsdale's  help,  he  obtained  not  only  a  necessary 
knowledge  of  nautical  affairs,  but  as  large  an  amount  of 
general  information  as  most  seafaring  men  of  his  position 
at  that  time  possessed.  It  might  have  been  better  if  the 
good  captain,  who  was  now  advancing  in  years,  had  re- 
mained at  home ;  but  anxious  to  increase  his  means  for  the 
sake  of  the  object  he  had  nearest  at  heart,  he  took  a  larger 
share  than  before  in  a  whaler,  and  sailed  once  more,  with 
Rolf  in  his  company,  for  Greenland.  Eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  oil-giving  whale,  he  proceeded  furthi^r  north  than 
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nsoal,  lu8  ^p  got  nipped  in  the  ice,  cmslied  into  a  thousand 
fri^ments,  and  Bolf  Morton,  and  six  of  the  crew  only 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Sorrowing  deeply  for  the  loss  of 
his  kind  friend  and  protector,  and  caring  very  little  for  that 
of  his  fortune,  Eolf  at  length  returned  home  to  find  himself 
the  possessor  of  the  small  farm  and  house  on  Whalsey,  and 
very  little  else  in  the  world.  He  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  cast  down,  however ;  he  made  another  voyage  to 
Greenland  as  mate,  and  having  been  very  successful,  came 
home  and  married  young  Bertha  Eswick,  to  whom  he  had 
before  sailing  engaged  himself. 

Bertha  Morton,  like  the  rest  of  her  countrywomen, 
accepted  her  lot,  and  notwithstanding  the  &te  to  which  so 
many  others  were  subjected,  she  hoped  to  enjoy  years  of 
happiness  with  her  brave,  fine-hearted  husband.  There  was 
not  in  all  Scotland,  just  then,  a  blither  or  happier  woman 
than  Bertha  Morton.  Her  husband  had  told  her  that  he 
expected  to  be  at  home  soon  after  midnight,  and  she  was 
sitting  up  to  receive  him.  As  the  fury  of  the  storm  had 
not  broke  till  some  time  after  she  hoped  her  husband  would 
be  safe  on  shore,  she  was  not  particularly  anxious  about  his 
safety ;  still,  as  time  wore  on,  her  keen  ear  became  more 
and  more  alive  to  approaching  sounds :  at  length  she  heard 
footsteps.  Her  husband's  voice  called  to  her,  and  in  he 
rushed  with  her  mother  and  Nanny  Clousta,  followed  by 
Don  Heman  and  Hilda.  Her  astonishment  at  seeing  them 
was  very  great,  but  without  losing  time  in  asking  un- 
necessary questions,  she  set  to  work  to  remedy,  as  far  as  she 
had  the  power,  the  effects  of  the  pelting  rain  to  which  her 
guests  had  been  exposed.  Fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the 
already  hot  peat  fire  on  the  hearth,  that  the  foreign  captarn 
and  her  husband  might  dry  their  clothes  while  she  retired 
with  her  female  visitors,  that  they  might  change  theirs  for 
such  as  her  own  ample  wardrobe  could  supply.    Her  b^^t» 
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Snnday  gown  well  became  Hilda,  for  except  in  height  they 
differed  but  little  in  figure ;  indeed,  dressed  as  they  now 
were,  in  the  same  homely  garb,  there  was  a  remarkable 
likeness  between  them.  Nanny  soon  came  back  to  place 
certain  pots  and  kettles  on  the  fire  to  prepare  supper,  which 
by  the  time  all  the  party  were  ready  to  partake  of  it,  was 
placed  on  the  table. 

Bertha  Eswick's  position  in  the  family  fully  entitled  her 
to  sit  at  table  with  her  mistress,  and  of  course  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law  took  their  seats  at  their  own  table,  but 
nothing  could  induce  Nanny  so  to  intrude  herself,  and  she 
requested  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  carry  her  plate  to 
a  large  chest  at  one  side  of  the  room  where  she  might  eat 
her  food  by  herself.  Morton  and  Don  Heman  could  not 
help  glancing  a  look  at  each  other,  as  they  observed  the 
similarity  of  feature,  but  the  tranquil,  contented  look  which 
those  of  Bertha  wore  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
agitated  unsettled  expression  of  Hilda's.  Bertha  and  her 
mother  did  their  utmost  to  tranquillize  her  mind,  and  by 
lively  conversation  to  counteract  the  effect  which  the  strange 
scene  she  had  just  gone  through  had  produced.  The  beating 
of  the  raiQ  and  the  roaring  and  howling  of  the  wind  were 
alone  sufficient  to  baffle  all  their  efforts.  The  storm  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fary,  and  gave  every  sign  of  being 
one  of  those  which  last  for  three  or  four  days. 

Hilda  having  expressed  her  annoyance  at  the  surmises 
to  which  her  absence  would  give  rise  in  the  castle,  Bolf 
volunteered  to  go  and  inform  the  household  that  she  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  house,  and  would  return  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted  her  to  do  so,  while  Don  Heman  further 
commissioned  him  to  proceed  on  along  the  shore  of  the 
Sound  to  ascertain  that  the  "  St.  Cecilia"  was  in  safety,  and 
whether  his  officers  and  men  had  escaped  injury,  and  had 
returned  on  board. 
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"  I  ought  to  go-myself,  Mr.  Morton,  I  am  well  aware  of 
that,  but  here  is  my  excuse,"  he  observed,  pointing  to 
Hilda :  "  my  officers  are  true  Spaniards,  and  will  receive  it 
as  a  valid  one." 

"  An  English  officer  would  consider  that  his  first  duty 
was  to  look  after  his  ship,  whatever  else  might  interfere, 
and  there  lies  the  difference  between  us,''  muttered  Morton, 
as  facing  the  pelting  rain  and  furious  wind,  he  took  his 
departure  from  his  comfortable  home. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  To  my  mind  it  wad  ha'  been  better  for  one  and  a'  of 
us,  if  Miss  Hilda  had  gone  and  wed  with  a  true,  honest- 
heai'ted  Shetlander,  instead  of  this  new-found  foreigner^ 
for  all  his  fine  clothes,  and  fine  airs,  and  silk  purse ;  it's 
few  times  I  have  seen  the  inside  of  it."  This  was  said  by 
old  Davie  Cheyne  to  Nanny  Clousta,  about  two  weeks  after 
Hilda  and  her  husband  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the 
castle.  "  What  Sir  Marcus  will  say  about  the  matter,  it 
makes  me  tremble  to  think  of.  It's  my  belief  he'll  be 
inclined  to  pull  the  house  down  about  our  ears,  or  to  send 
us  and  it  flying  up  into  the  sky  together.  I  wad  ha' 
thought  she  might  ha'  found  a  young  Mouat,  or  a  Gifibrd, 
or  a  Bruce,  or  Nicholson.  There  are  mony  likely  lads 
among  them  far  better  than  this  captain,  now ;  I  can  no 
like  him  better  than  does  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  that's  a  sma 
portion  indeed." 

"  You're  too  hard,  Mr.  Cheyne,  on  our  new  master," 
answered  Nanny ;  "  if  ye  had  seen  the  gold  piece  he  gave 
me  the  day  we  came  back  to  the  castle,  and  the  beautiful 
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silver,  one  which  he  put  into  my  hand  only  yesterday,  with 
the  two  pillars  on  it,  ye  wad  no  say  a'  that  against  him. 
Ko,  no,  Mr.  Cheyne,  he's  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  right  fit 
husband  for  our  young  mistress." 

!For  more  than  a  fortnight  'Don  Heman  had  not  set  his 
foot  on  board  the  "  St.  Cecilia."  Both  officers  and  crew 
had,  however,  begun  to  complain  at  being  left  so  long  in 
so  uninteresting  a  spot  in  perfect  inactivity ;  Don  Heman 
accordingly  ordered  the  ship  back  to  Brassay  Sound  imder 
charge  of  Pedro  Alvarez. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  news  of  Don  Hernan's 
marriage  with  Miss  Wardhill  had  not  yet  reached  Lerwick. 
There  was  at  no  time  any  very  regular  intercourse  kept  up 
between  the  islands,  and  that  which  was  usual  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  bad  weather. 

Bolf  Morton,  like  a  wise  man,  resolved  to  keep  his 
knowledge  of  the  matter  to  himself,  and  to  say  nothing, 
while  Father  Mendez,  the  only  person  belonging  to  the 
ship  who,  from  being  able  to  speak  English,  could  have 
communicated  it,  was  not  likely  to  say  a  word  about  the 
matter,  unless  he  had  some  object  in  doing  so.  Bailie 
Sanderson  of  Lerwick  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  and  a 
warm  hater  of  episcopacy  and  Popery  ;  and  it  was  a  sore 
struggle  in  his  mind  how  far  he  was  justified  in  having  any 
dealings  with  the  only  representative  of  the  latter  power, 
who  had  for  many  a  long  year  ventured  to  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  Shetland ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  make  the  purser  under- 
stand him.  Stores  for  the  ship  of  all  sorts  were  wanted, 
but  no  arrangements  could  be  made,  and  at  length  Father 
Mendez  was  caUed  to  their  councils.  The  bailie  believed 
himself  so  fully  guarded  against  any  of  the  doctrines  held 
by  the  priest,  that  he  had  no  fear  as  to  any  attempts  he 
might  make  to  change  his  own  opinions ;  but  the  truth 
was,  that  Father  Mendez  understood  him  far  better  than 
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he  understood  Father  Mendez,  who,  had  he  thoTight  it  worth 
his  while,  would  not  have  made  his  approaches  in  a  mode 
the  bailie  was  at  all  likely  to  disooyer  till  the  foundations 
of  his  fortress  had  been  sapped  and  undermined.  The 
priest,  however,  had  not  the  sHghtest  intention  of  making 
&n  attack  on  the  bailie's  religious  principles,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  mission  to  those  northern  regions. 
There  were  some  who  did  not  &il  to  assert  that  he  had 
ulterior  views;  but  he  made  himself  generally  so  very 
popular  that  the  greater  number  considered  him  a  very 
well-behaved,  harmless,  kind  gentleman,  who  was  ready  to 
smile  at  all  their  amusements,  even  though  he  might  not 
partake  in  them,  and  was  conversable  and  affable  with 
every  one. 

For  nearly  three  weeks  or  more  the  "  St.  Cecilia"  remained 
at  Lerwick,  and  while  her  officers  were  busy  gaining  golden 
opinions  from  the  people,  they  spent  a  good  many  golden 
pieces  among  them. 

*^  And  after  a'  the  real  goud  is  the  best  thing  o'  the 
twa,"  as  Bailie  Sanderson  observed.  '*  The  one,  unless, 
maybe,  it's  the  deiPs  pay,  will  rest  in  the  purse,  or  bring 
something  substantial  in  return,  and  is  muckle  like  the 
snow  in  the  spring  time ;  it  looks  very  white  and  glittering, 
but  quickly  vanishes  awa." 

At  length  Erolf  Morton  arrived  from  Whalsey  with  an 
order  from  Don  Heman  to  Pedro  Alvarez  to  carry  the  ship 
back  to  Easiding  Sound.  The  corvette  was  instantly  got 
under  weigh,  and  tide  and  wind  suiting,  she  stood  back 
towards  Lunnastiag  Castle.  The  inhabitants  of  Lerwick 
saw  her  departure  with  no  little  astonishment,  as  not  a 
word  had  been  said  to  lead  them  to  suppose  she  was  going. 
Some  had  their  misgivings  on  certain  material  points. 
Bailie  Sanderson,  especially,  was  very  uncomfortable :  he 
had  furnished  a  large  amount  of  stores — ^far  more  than  any 
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one  else  had  done ;  but  though  he  had  got  in  his  hands 
seyeral  bills,  in  the  shape  of  long  bits  of  paper,  accepted  by 
Don  Diogo  Ponti,  purser  of  His  most  Catholic  Majesty's 
ship,  the  *'  St.  GeciHa,"  and  by  Don  Heman  de  Escalante, 
captain  of  the  said  ship,  he  had  received  very  little  hard 
cash,  and  seyeral  of  his  friends,  when  they  had  looked  at 
those  strips  of  paper,  and  turned  and  twisted  them  about, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  an  expression  in  their  countenances 
which  betokened  commiseration,  hoped  that  he  might,  by 
the  mercy  of  Providence,  get  the  siller  for  them,  but  that 
it  would  be  next  a  miracle  if  he  did.  In  a  moment  all  his 
airy  castles  and  the  delightful  profits  he  had  anticipated 
were  scattered  to  the  wind,  while  no  one  to  whom  he 
applied  could  afford  him  the  slightest  consolation. 

The  most  trying  time  in  Hilda's  existence  had  arrived. 
She  had  given  her  heart  to  Don  Hernan,  and  she  had  mar- 
ried him ;  but  she  had  never  dared  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
sequences of  her  doing  so.  When  at  length  he  told  her 
that  the  last  packet  from  the  south  had  brought  him 
peremptory  orders  to  proceed  on  his  voyage,  the  news  came 
on  her  like  a  sudden  thunder-clap.  No  longer  had  she  the 
power  of  acting,  as  of  yore,  according  to  her  own  untram- 
meled  will.  She  had  discovered  that  already.  What 
would  he  determine  ?  To  let  him  go  from  her,  and  leave 
her  alone,  were  worse  than  death.  When  might  he  return  ? 
Would  he  ever  come  back?  What  numberless  chances 
might  intervene  to  prevent  him.  Yet  the  thought  of 
leaviag  the  castle,  placed  under  her  charge,  was  naturally 
revolting  to  her  feelings.  Her  father  had  intrusted  her 
with  his  property.  Could  she  betray  that  trust  without 
meriting  his  just  censure  ?  Yet  had  she  not  already  done 
enough  to  make  him  discard  her  altogether?  **Yes,  I 
have,"  she  exclaimed,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness. 
''  How  can  I  stand  the  storm  of  rage,  and  then  the  scornful 
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Biieers  with  which  he  will  assail  me  P  Accompany  Heman, 
I  will,  come  what  may  of  it.  If  he  refxises  he  shall  not 
leave  behind  a  living  bride.  Scorn,  P^ty^  o^  anger,  would 
be  insufferable,  and  to  all  shall  I  be  exposed  if  I 
remain." 

To  such  a  resolution  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
a  woman  of  ardent  temperament  and  untrained  mind,  like 
Hilda,  would  have  arrived,  whatever  course  of  doubt  and 
hesitation  she  might  have  first  gone  through. 

Don  Heman  returned  with  a  clouded  brow  from  his 
first  visit  to  his  ship.  He  found  Bilda  seated  in  her  tnrret 
chamber.     He  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  by  her  side. 

"  There  has  been  discontent  and  well-nigh  mutiny 
among  my  people,"  he  exclaimed  in  an  angry  tone.  "  I 
might  have  known  that  it  would  have  been  so ;  idleness 
does  not  suit  the  fellows — I  must  take  care  that  they  have 
no  more  of  it ;  they  will  have  plenty  to  do  in  future.  Well, 
Hilda,  our  happy  days  here  must  now  come  to  an  end. 
They  have  flitted  by  faster  than  I  could  have  expected." 
Hilda  gazed  in  his  face,  trembling  to  hear  what  might 
follow.  He  spoke  calmly :  "  Yes,  a  few  short  weeks  seem 
not  longer  than  as  many  hours  ;  and  now  I  fear,  dearest, 
we  must  part,  though  it  may  be  but  for  a  short  period.  I  may 
obtain  leave  to  return  with  the  "  St.  Cecilia,"  or  you  must 
travel  south  by  a  shorter  route  through  England,  and  thence 
on  to  Spain.  I  cannot  shield  you,  I  fear,  from  some  of  the 
inconveniences  to  which  sailors'  wives  are  exposed." 

"Leave  me!  Oh,  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Hilda,  pas- 
sionately. "  Take  me  with  you.  I  cannot  be  parted  from 
you !  You  tell  me  you  love  me :  it  woxdd  be  but  cruel  love 
to  kill  me ;  and  I  tell  you  I  could  not  survive  our  separation. 
I  speak  the  truth — oh,  believe  me,  Heman,  I  do  !" 

The  Spanish  captain  looked  at  her  as  if  he  doubted  her 
assertion ;  but  he  would  indeed  have  been  a  sceptic  as  to 
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the  depth  of  the  power  of  woman's  affection,  had  he  longer 
continued  to  donbt  when  he  saw  her  beseeching  and  ahnost 
agonized  countenance  turned  on  him,  waiting  for  his  decision. 

''But  can  jou,  Hilda,  endure  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  we  may  have  to  go  through?"  he  asked.  "We 
may  be  exposed  to  farious  tempests,  and  perhaps  haye  to 
fight  more  than  one  battle,  before  we  reach  ^a  Spanish 
port." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  can  endure  everything  you  have  to  suflfer," 
she  answered,  taking  his  hand  in  one  of  hers,  while  she 
placed  the  other  on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  up  into  his 
face  as  if  she  would  read  his  inward  soul.  "  Why  should 
I  fear  the  tempest  when  you  are  on  board,  or  the  battle, 
while  I  can  stand  by  your  side?  Take  me  with,  you, 
Heman.     Prove  me,  and  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting." 

"  Hilda,  you  are  a  brave  woman — you  have  conquered 
my  resolution.  We  will  go  together,"  he  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  to  his  heart. 

The  shriek  of  joy  she  gave  showed  the  intensity  of  her 
anxiety,  and  how  it  had  been  relieved  by  this  announce* 
ment. 

Still  Don  Heman  lingered.  Was  it  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  tear  himself  away  from  a  spot  where  he  had  spent 
some  of  the  brightest  moments  of  his  existence  ?  Had  he 
other  less  ostensible  motives  for  delay  ? 

Hilda's  announcement  of  her  intended  departure  was 
received  in  silence  by  Sandy  Bedland,  the  factor,  and 
David  Cheyne,  the  old  butler.  The  former,  perhaps,  was 
not  ill-contenfc  to  have  the  entire  management  of  the  estate 
left  in  his  hands.  Nanny  Clousta,  without  hesitation, 
agreed  to  accompany  her  mistress,  and  thus  the  only  per- 
son who  really  grieved  for  Hilda's  departure  was  Bertha 
Eswick.  She  walked  about  the  castle  in  a  state  of  bewil- 
derment very  different  to  her  usual  collected  manner,  and 
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was  contmnally  asking  herself  if  she  could  'not  have  pre- 
vented the  result  for  which  she  mourned.  The  only  person 
who  seemed  totally  unconscioils  that  any  unusual  event 
was  about  to  occur  was  Lawrence  Brindister.  He  treated 
his  cousin  and  Don  Heman  with  a  mock  courtesy  which 
was  excessively  annoying,  the  more  especially  as  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  resent  it. 

The  hour  of  her  departure  arrived.  Hilda  had  made 
every  preparation  for  it  in  her  power  ;  still  the  utter  want 
of  propriety  in  the  step  she  was  taking  pressed  heavily  on 
her  spirits.  Except  her  own  garments  and  a  few  of  her 
books,  she  took  nothing  with  her.  "  It  shall  not  be  said 
that  I  am  spoiling  my  father's  house,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
some  bitterness,  as  she  showed  Bertha  everything  she  wished 
packed  up. 

Don  Heman's  barge  was  in  readiness  at  the  landing- 
place,  where  Sandy  Redland  stood  ready  to  receive  the 
keys.  As  she  left  the  castle,  she  looked,  as  old  Davie 
Cheyne  afterwards  remarked,  **  more  like  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  or  some  other  great  lady,  going  to  execution,  than  a 
bride  accompanying  her  husband  to  his  home.  As  she 
was  about  to  step  into  the  boat  she  took  Bertha's  hand. 

"  Dear  nurse  and  cousin,"  she  whispered,  "  you  know 
I  loved  you  more  than  any  other  human  being,  but  I  dare 
not  show  it  lest  my  feelings  should  run  riot  with  me. 
Farewell !  The  future  is  aU  obscure  and  uncertain.  I  dare 
not  talk  of  when  we  may  meet  again." 

Don  Heman  took  her  hand  and  helped  her  into  the 
boat.  The  word  was  given  to  shove  off — ^the  oars  were 
dipped  into  the  water — ^when  down  from  the  castle  gate 
rushed  Lawrence  Brindister,  followed  closely  by  Surly 
Grind. 

"Ha!  ha!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse,  angry  voice. 
"  Fare  thee  well,  cousin  Hlilda — ^fare  thee  well !  though  you 
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would  leave  your  kinsman  without  saying  as  mnoh  to  him. 
And  you,  Don  Heman,  fare  thee  well/  too.  You  think  you 
have  wedded  with  the  heire&s  of  Lunnasting.  It's  a  pleasant 
dream  to  believe  that  you  will  some  day  be  master  of  those 
lordly  towers.  Dream  on  as  you  please,  but  know  the 
truth  :  *  The  prince  will  hae  his  ain  again  !  the  prince  will 
hae  his  ain  again !'  " 

These  words  he  continued  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  pointing  derisively  at  the  boat  as  long  as  she  con- 
tinued in  sight. 

Don  Heman  urged  the  crew  to  give  way,  and  with 
lusty  strokes  they  sent  the  boat  flying  through  the  water, 
till  she  was  far  out  of  hearing  of  Lawrence's  voice.  Hilda 
sank  back  in  her  husband's  arms,  and  hid  her  eyes  while 
she  was  passing  under  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  she  be- 
lieved that  she  was  leaving  for  ever.  With  shouts  of 
welcome  the  Spanish  crew  received  their  captain's  bride. 
Scarcely  had  she  stepped  on  board  than  the  anchor,  which 
had  been  hove  short,  was  run  up  to  the  bows,  the  sails 
were  let  fall,  and,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  westward, 
the  corvette  stood  out  of  Eastling  Sound. 

Rolf  Morton  was  on  board  as  pilot.  He  bowed  to 
Hilda,  but  his  duty  in  attending  to  the  steering  of  the  ship 
prevented  his  speaking.  As  she  looked  at  him,  she  felt 
that  he  was  the  last  link  which  yet  united  her  with  the 
past,  and  she  almost  dreaded  the  moment  that  he  would 
have  to  leave  the  ship.  "  Yet,  after  all,  from  what  do  I 
sever  myself?"  she  thought.  "Prom  associations  only. 
Begone  all  such  recollections  !  Let  me  enjoy  the  delightful 
present,  and  the  no  less  happy  future  I  trust." 

No  day  could  have  been  more  beautiful  in  any  latitude 
tban  that  on  which  the  "  St.  Cecilia"  sailed  from  Shetland. 
The  sea  was  smooth,  just  broken  with  a  slight  ripple,  which 
glittered  brightly  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  the  ship  slipped 
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qnickly  through  it  with  a  gentle  breeze  abeam.  The 
arrangements,  also,  which  Hilda's  husband  had  made  below 
for  her  accommodation,  were  perfect.  He,  too,  was  kind 
and  courteous  in  the  extreme ;  and  had  she  been  a  princess, 
the  officers  could  not  have  treated  her  with  greater  respect. 
Over  and  over  again  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  should  indeed 
be  ungrateful  if  I  am  not  happy." 

Having  given  a  good  offing  to  the  Out  Skerries,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  dangers  near  Feltar,  the  corvette  stood  to  the 
northward,  it  being  ihe  intention  of  the  captain  to  round 
the  northern  end  of  Shetland,  and  by  that  course  to  enter 
the  Atlantic.  Rolf  Morton's  boat  was  towing  astern,  and 
he  agreed  to  remain  on  board  to  see  the  ship  clear  of  the 
land.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  sea  was  smooth,  the 
wind  was  light,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
commencement  of  a  voyage,  as  he  finally  wished  her  Qod- 
speed. 

Soon  after  Rolf  Morton  had  left  the  corvette,  the  wind, 
after  veering  about  for  a  short  time,  had  got  round  to  the 
southward,  so  that  she  was  able  to  haul  up  to  the  south- 
ward of  west.  This  appeared  a  great  advantage  gained,  as 
it  enabled  her  to  keep  exactly  on  her  proper  course.  How 
shortsighted  truly  are  mortals  in  discovering  what  is  really 
to  their  advantage !  The  sun  sunk  in  an  angry  glow  of 
ruddy  hue  which  suffused  the  whole  eastern  sky,  and  cast 
an  ensanguined  tint  on  the  foaming  crests  of  the  fast-rising 
waves.  Then,  as  if  it  had  gone  to  huny  on  the  storm, 
there  rushed  up  from  the  dark  bank  of  clouds  numerous 
detached  masses,  which  flew  rapidly  across  the  sky,  one 
chasing  the  other  in  their  headlong  speed. 

Don  Heman  and  his  officers  saw  the  storm  coming,  but 
they  were  anxious  to  get  as  good  an  offing  as  possible 
before  it  had  time  to  burst  on  them,  and  therefore  kept  the 
ship  under  all  the  canvas  she  could  carry.     On  she  flew^ 
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right  into  the  eye  of  the  rising  tempest,  so  it  seemed^ 
though  as  yet  the  wind  held  to  the  southward.  The  top- 
gallant-masts bent  and  twisted  like  wands ;  still  the  captain 
would  not  allow  the  sails  to  be  taken  in.  The  wind  whistled 
more  and  more  shrilly  through  the  rigging ;  each  sea  that 
rose  seemed  to  increase  in  height,  and  to  strike  the  bows 
with  greater  force  as  the  ship,  frantically  it  seemed,  forced 
her  onward  way,  while  white  driving  foam  flew  in  dense 
masses  over  her  forecastle,  and  sprinkled  with  its  lighten 
showers  the  greater  part  of  the  deck.  A  few  stars  came 
out  and  shone  brightly  overhead,  but  they  were  quickly 
obscured  by  the  gathering  clouds ;  the  darkness  increased, 
till  nothing  could  be  seen  on  either  hand  but  the  dark, 
tumbling  seas  with  their  white  foaming  crests. 

Pedro  Alvarez  had  been  watching  the  signs  of  the 
weather  with  anything  but  a  satisfied  look.  "  We  shall 
have  it  down  upon  us,  Don  Hernan,  before  long,"  he  re- 
marked, going  up  to  the  captain.  "  If  it  catches  us  with 
all  this  canvas  spread,  some  of  our  masts  will  go,  I  fear." 

"  We  may  hold  on  yet  for  some  time,  I  hope,"  was  the 
answer.  "  I  have  not  forgotten  yet  the  look  of  that  rocky 
coast," 

"  Nor  I  either ;  and  I  therefore  would  try  to  keep  my 
sticks  to  beat  it  off,"  muttered  the  first  lieutenant,  as  he 
turned  away. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  he  was  over-cautious:  foi 
some  time  longer  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  weather. 

"  After  all,  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  squall  will  pass  over, 
and  by  the  time  we  have  made  good  our  westing  we  may 
get  a  favourable  change  of  wind,"  observed  the  captain,  as 
the  first  lieutenant  approached  him.  "  1  am  going  below ; 
call  me,  should  anything  occur." 

"You  will  not  have  long  to  wait,"  said  Pedro  Alvarez, 
bluntly. 
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He  was  right.  The  captain's  head  was  scarcely  below 
the  companion  hatch,  when  the  ship,  which  had  been 
heeling  over  to  starboard  till  the  scuppers  were  under 
water,  righted  suddenly,  and  her  sails  flapped  loudly  against 
the  masts. 

"Hands  aloft,  shorten  sail!"  shouted  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, with  an  energy  that  made  every  one  start  to  obey 
the  order.  ^'  Let  fly  topgallant-sheets !  Be  smart,  my 
men." 

The  sails  were  being  quickly  handed.  The  officer  had 
ordered  topgallant-yards  to  be  sent  down,  and  topgallant- 
masts  struck,  when  a  vivid  flash  of  forked  lightning  darted 
dose  ahead,  across  the  ship's  course,  followed  by  a  terrific 
crash  of  thunder,  which  startled  aU  on  board.  Many  thought 
the  electric  fluid  had  struck  the  ship.  The  captain  sprang 
on  deck.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  ship  taken  aback 
by  the  long-threatening  gale,  which  came  down  with  greater 
fury  from  its  continued  delay.  Stem  first  she  drove,  the 
rising  seas  threatening  to  engulf  her.  Pedro  Alvarez  was 
shouting  out  the  necessary  orders  to  bring  her  round,  so 
as  once  more  to  get  headway  on  her.  But  the  men  were 
alofb  endeavouring  to  execute  the  previous  order  issued  to 
them,  and  some  were  obeying  one  order,  some  another.  In 
vain  Don  Heman  endeavoured  to  aid  in  restoring  order. 
The  object  was  to  reduce  the  afber  sails,  so  that  those  ahead 
might  have  greater  influence.  All  the  masts  were  crowded 
with  the  labouring  crew  ;  fiercer  blew  the  tempest ;  there 
was  a  crash ;  wild  shrieks,  rising  high  above  the  howling 
of  the  storm,  rent  the  air.  The  mizen-mast  had  gone  by 
the  board,  and  falling  over  the  starboard  side,  had  carried 
all  those  upon  it  into  the  boiling  ocean.  There  was  a 
second  crash ;  the  mainyard  had  gone,  and  it  seemed  likely, 
from  the  way  in  which  the  mainmast  bent  and  quivered 
that  that  also  would  go.     In  vain  many  of  the  poor  fellows 
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cast  from  the  mizen-mast  struggled  for  life ;  their  ship- 
mates were  too  busily  occupied  to  afford  them  assistance. 
Some  had  clung  desperately  to  the  rigging,  and  had 
managed  to  regain  it,  and  were  endeavouring  to  haul 
themselves  on  board  again.  Now  one  succeeded;  now 
another,  with  a  cry  of  despair,  was  washed  off,  as  the 
seas  dashed  furiously  up  against  the  corvette's  quarter, 
threatening  to  drive  in  her  counter,  or  to  carry  away  her 
taffrail. 

All  the  time  the  butt-end  of  the  mizen-mast  was  striking 
like  a  battering-ram  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  with 
every  chance  of  speedily  making  a  hole  in  it.  The  main- 
yard,  too,  had  fallen  across  the  deck,  still  held  by  lifts  and 
braces  from  going  overboard,  more  dangerous  in  that  posi- 
tion than  if  it  had  done  so.  The  sudden  blast  which  had 
caused  the  destruction  was  only  the  first  of  the  tempest. 
Stronger  and  stronger  it  grew.  It  would  be  difficult  truly 
to  picture  the  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion  which  the 
deck  of  the  corvette  presented,  all  the  time  driving  stem 
first  at  a  fearful  rate,  now  lifted  high  up  by  the  sea,  now 
rushing  downward  into  the  watery  gulf,  the  opposite  sea 
looking  as  if  it  would  overwhelm  her.  The  officers,  with 
loud  shouts,  were  issuing  orders  in  different  parts  of  the 
ship ;  the  men,  called  off  from  their  regular  stations,  rush- 
ing here  and  there,  not  knowing  which  to  obey,  but  still 
seeing  clearly  that  each  order  imperatively  demanded  to  be 
instantly  executed.  In  vain  Don  Heman,  speaking-trumpet 
in  hand,  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  confusion  into  order. 
At  this  juncture  a  flash  of  lightning  revealed  a  tall  figure, 
with  flowing  white  drapery,  standing  near  the  companion- 
hatch.  He  shudered  with  a  superstitious  feeling  of  dread. 
The  next  instant  he  saw  that  it  was  his  wife ;  he  hurried 
up  to  her  to  entreat  her  to  go  below.  The  darkness  con- 
cealed the  look  of  astonishment  and  dismay  with  which  she 
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regarded  the  scene  around  her.  In  a  moment  Don  Heman 
was  by  her  side. 

"  Hilda,  my  beloyed,  this  is  no  place  for  yon.  Oh,  go 
below,  I  entreat  yoii,  I  command  yon.  Any  moment  your 
life  may  be  sacrificed." 

"Why  should  I  shun  dangers,  Heman,  to  which  you 
must  be  exposed  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  But  what  does  this 
saean — ^what  has  happened  ?" 

"  A  mere  accident,  to  which  all  ships  are  liable,"  he 
answered.  **  There  is  nothing  to  fear,  if  you  will  remain 
calmly  in  your  cabin." 

"  But  shriets  and  cries  for  help  reached  my  ears,  and 
terrific  blows,"  said  Hilda.  "  Oh !  do  not  deceive  me, 
Heman;  surely  some  sad  calamity  has  occurred." 

The  captain  saw  that  he  coxdd  not  deceive  her,  and  not 
till  he  had  explained  how  matters  really  stood,  could  he 
induce  her  to  return  to  her  cabin.  Meantime  Pedro  Alvarez 
had  succeeded  in  bracing  round  the  head  yards  and  furling 
all  the  after  sails.  Slowly  the  ship  answered  her  helm  and 
fell  off;  but  as  she  did  so  two  seas  in  quick  succession 
struck  her  abeam,  dashing  across  her  deck, 'and  carrying 
away  the  boats  stowed  on  the  boom,  and  part  of  the  lee 
bulwarks.  Again  shrieks  for  help  were  heard;  but  the 
darkness  prevented  it  being  seen  from  whence  they  came, 
though  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  same 
seas  which  had  washed  away  the  boats,  had  carried  off 
more  of  their  unfortunate  shipmates.  Once  more  the  ship 
went  ahead,  but  it  was  before  the  wind,  and  she  was  flying 
back  towards  that  iron-bound  coast  of  Shetland,  from 
which  all  on  board  had  been  so  eager  to  escape.  Every 
effort  was  now  made  to  bring  the  ship  on  a  wind  either  to 
heave  her  to,  or  to  stand  to  the  northward  or  southward, 
so  that,  should  the  gale  continue,  she  might  weather  one 
end  or  the  other  of  the  islands.     After  a  time  it  waa 
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decided  to  haul  np  on  the  port  or  larboard  tack,  as  it  was 
believed  that  she  had  made  but  little  sonthing,  and  was,  in 
conseqnence,  nearer  the  northern  than  the  southern  end  of 
Shetland. 

On  ploughed  the  '*  St.  Cecilia''  through  the  darkness,  and 
many  a  heart  on  board  dreaded  the  sight  which  daylight 
would  reveal  to  them. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

After  Rolf  Morton  had  left  the  '*  St.  Cecilia,'*  and  was  steer- 
ing for  Yell  Sound,  he  recollected  that  a  long  time  had  passed 
since  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  friend,  who  had  been 
Captain  Scarsdale's  first  mate  on  several  voyages,  but  who 
had  now  retired  from  sea  life,  and  settled  at  Hillswick,  in 
the  southern  part  of  that  peculiarly  shaped  peninsula  of 
Shetland,  called  North  Maven.  There  wei'e  two  ways  of 
getting  there.  The  most  speedy  was  to  haul  up  to  the 
southward  at  once,  and  to  steer  for  St.  Magnus's  Bay,  so 
as  to  round  the  southern  point  of  North  Maven,  called  Esha 
Ness  ;  but  then,  when  he  wished  to  return  to  Whalsey,  he 
would  have  had  to  retrace  his  course  along  the  whole  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  before  he  could  enter  Yell  Sound. 
Should  the  weather  continue  fine,  this  would  be  of  little 
consequeuce  ;  but  in  bad  weather  the  voyage  would  be  one 
of  great  danger,  as  standing  out  as  do  its  lofty  cliffs,  to 
brave  the  whole  roll  of  the  Western  Ocean,  on  no  part  of 
the  coast  does  the  sea  break  with  more  terrific  fury.  The 
other  couse  was  to  run  up  Yell  Sound  as  he  had  intended ; 
but,  instead  of  passing  through  it,  to  land  on  the  southern 
shore,  in  one  of  the  many  small  voes  or  inlets,  to  be  found 
there,  so  that  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  so  would  enable  him  to 
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reach  the  house  of  his  friend  Angus  MaiiJand.  Befbre 
determining  what  to  do,  he  cast  his  eye  seaward  round  the 
horizon.  The  low  bank  of  clouds  he  there  observed,  just 
rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  water,  made  him  keep  the 
boat  on  the  course  he  had  before  been  steering.  Before 
many  minutes  had  passed  the  increasing  wind  showed  the 
wisdom  of  his  determination.  Away  bounded  the  boat 
over  the  rising  seas ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  entered  the 
Sound  than  she  glided  smoothly  along  over  its  calm  water, 
and  soon  reached  the  point  where  Morton  proposed  land- 
ing. All  the  crew,  however,  had  some  excuse  for  visiting 
Hillswick.  Angus  Maitland's  abode  was  known  for  its 
hospitality,  and  no  one  ever  came  there  who  did  not 
receive  a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  best  accommodation  he 
could  afford,  suited  to  their  rank  and  position.  The  boat 
was  left  securely  moored  in  a  little  voe,  where  not  the 
fiercest  of  storms  from  without  could  reach  her. 

Honesty  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Shetlanders,  and 
Morton  and  his  crew  knew  well  that  should  she  by  chance 
be  discovered,  not  a  rope-yam  would  be  taken  away.  A 
high  heather-covered  hill  lay  between  the  spot  where  they 
landed  and  Hillswick.  Morton  stopped  when  he  reached 
the  top,  and  took  a  glance  along  the  whole  western  hori- 
zon, which  lay  open  to  view.  The  corvette  was  already 
hull  down,  standing  on  close-hauled  to  the  southward  of 
west,  in  which  direction  the  bank  of  clouds  he  had  before 
remarked  had  greatly  increased  in  height  and  denseness. 

"  She  is  making  a  good  offing,  and  the  Spaniards  will 
have  reason  enough  to  be  glad  they  have  done  so,"  observed 
Morton.  "  The  squall  brewing  out  there  will  be  down 
upon  them  before  long,  hot  and  strong ;  but  if  they  heave 
the  ship  to  at  once,  it  will  have  blown  itself  out  before 
th^  have  time  to  drifb  back  near  enough  to  our  coast  to 
come  to  any  harm." 
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The  men  assented  to  the  correctness  of  Morton's 
remark.  Perhaps  they  did  not  as  warmly  wish  for  the 
safety  of  the  corvette  as  he  did.  Formerly,  probably,  they 
wonld  have  prayed  that  Providence  would  mercifally  drive 
her  back,  and  wreck  her  in  some  convenient  spot  among 
their  rocks  where,  though  the  crew  might  be  lost,  what- 
ever was  of  value  in  her  might  be  cast  on  shore  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Angus  Maitland  spied  Morton  coming  down  the  hill, 
and,  his  portly  figure  clad  in  a  suit  of  grey  shepherd's 
plaid,  and  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  he  saUied  forth  to 
meet  him.     His  greeting  was  warm  and  hearty. 

"  Come  along,  Rolf — come  along,  man ;  now  I've  got 
you  I'll  keep  you,"  he  exclaimed,  when  Morton  had  told 
him  how  it  was  he  had  come  to  North  Maven.  "  Your 
guid  wife  will  spare  ye  for  a  day,  and  she'll  guess  that  you 
would  not  pass  within  hail  of  our  shores  without,  coming 
to  see  me." 

Morton,  however,  urged  that  Bertha  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  come  round  to  the  west  coast ;  that  she  would 
bo  expecting  him,  and  would  be  anxious  if  he  did  not 
appear. 

"  Stay,  though,"  exclaimed  his  host.  "  There  is  Sandy 
M^I^ab  will  be  crossing  the  mainland,  with  his  pack,  and 
he  will  send  over  a  message  for  you  to  Whalsey ;  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  opportunities." 

Morton  promised  to  stay  away  this  night,  should  he  be 
able  to  send  a  message  to  his  wife,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
doing  so.  Sandy  M*Nab,  the  packman,  was  found  on  the 
point  of  starting,  with  his  two  half-starved  shelties, 
scarcely  the  size  of  ordinary  donkeys,  but  with  wonderful 
strength  of  limb  and  power  of  endurance.  He  undertook 
that  Morton's  note  to  his  wife  should  be  delivered  without 
fail ;  and  this  matter  being  settled,  Bolf,  in  no  way  loath, 
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accepted  his  friend's  inviiation.  There  was  good  cheer  for 
all  hands,  though  dried  fish,  oat-cakes,  and  whisky,  formed 
the  staple  articles  of  the  feast. 

Maitland  of  course  wished  to  hear  all  ahout  the  extra- 
ordinary marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Lnnnasting  with  the 
Spanish  captain,  for  strange  stories  had  got  ahout,  and,  as 
he  ohserved,  it  was  hard  to  know  what  to  believe  and 
what  to  discredit. 

"  There's  nothing  so  unnatural-like  in  the  proceeding," 
observed  the  old  gentleman,  after  Rolf  had  given  him  a 
true,  unvarnished  account  of  the  affair.  "He's  a  hand- 
some gallant,  and  she's  a  very  fine  lassie,  there's  no  deny- 
ing that ;  but  at  the  same  time,  God's  blessing  does  not 
alight  on  marriages  conti*acted  without  the  parent's  con- 
sent ;  and  it's  my  opinion  that  Miss  Wardhill  should  have 
waited  till  Sir  Marcus  came  home  before  entering  into  a 
contract." 

Rolf  hinted  that  Sir  Marcus's  whole  conduct  was  not 
snch  as  to  secure  the  love  and  obedience  of  his  daughter. 

"That  may  be,"  answered  Maitland;  "he  might  not 
have  gained  her  love,  but  her  obedience  still  was  due  to 
him.  He  left  her,  too,  in  charge  of  the  castle,  and  now 
fihe  has  fled  from  her  post  like  a  deserter.  Poor  lassie,  I 
would  not  be  hard  on  her,  though ;  and  I  doubt  not  by 
this  time  she  is  wishing  herself  on  shore  again,  for  the 
gallant  ship  she  thought  so  brave  must  be  pitching  and 
rolling  pretty  heavily  by  this  time." 

The  friends  were  at  supper,  and  while  they  were  dis- 
cussing their  food  and  this  same  knotty  subject,  the  loud 
barking  of  two  Newfoundland  dogs  which  roamed  round 
the  premises  was  heard,  answered  by  the  fierce  growl  of 
another  of  the  canine  race,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
some  little  distance  ofi*. 

"  This  is  a  late  time  o'  night  for  a  visitor  to  come. 
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bnt  whoever  he  may  be  lie  is  welcome,"  said  Maii- 
land.  '^  Here's  to  yon,  Rolf;  we'll  jast  finish  this  glass, 
that  we  may  have  a  fresh  brew  of  toddy  for  him  when  he 
comes." 

Again  the  deep  bark  and  growl  of  the  stranger's  dog 
was  beard. 

'^  TherQ,  is  but  one  creatnre  in  Shetland  which  barks 
like  that,"  observed  Morton.  "  I  should  know  his  voice 
anywhere ;  it  is  Lawrence  Brindister^s  dog,  Surly  Grind. 
What  can  have  brought  him  here  ?  " 

**  He'll  answer  for  himself,  for  here  he  comes,"  replied 
Maitland,  looking  out  of  the  window,  whence  the  person  in 
question  was  seen  approaching  the  house,  mounted  on  the 
smallest  and  shaggiest  of  Shetland  ponies,  and  his  legs, 
encased  in  top-boots,  almost  dragging  along  the  ground, 
though  he  managed,  by  a  succession  of  sudden  jerks,  to  lifb 
them  up  so  as  to  avoid  the  numerous  inequalities  of  the  way. 
His  odd  appearance  was  increased  by  his  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  feather,  and  a  long-waisted  coat,  part  of 
an  old  court-suit.  When  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  all  he  did  was  to  stand  upright,  and  to  let  his  steed 
pass  from  under  him.  He  threw  the  bridle  to  Surly  Grind, 
who  took  it  in  his  mouth,  and  lying  down  held  it  fast,  the 
pony  agreeing  quietly  in  that  novel  mode  of  being  tethered. 
Just  as  Captain  Maitland  had  risen  to  receive  him,  he 
shuffled  into  the  room,  making  a  bow  worthy  of  a  French- 
man of  the  old  school. 

"  Welcome  to  Hillswick,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  said  Captain 
Maitland :  **it  is  not  often  that  we  have  had  the  pleasui*e 
of  your  company  of  late  !  Come,  sit  down  and  take 
your  supper ;  it's  a  long  journey  you  have  made  to-day, 
and  the  air  on  the  top  of  Bonas  Hill  is  well  calculated  to 
give  a  man  an  appetite." 

"  Not  a  bad  notion,  friend  Maitland,"  answered   poor 
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Lawrence.  ''By  tbe  same  token,  too,  little  Neogle  and 
Surly  Grind  will  be  beholden  to  your  hospitality,  for  it  is 
but  a  small  allowance  of  food  they  have  had  since  we  lefb 
Whalsey  this  morning.  A  bone  for  the  dog,  and  a  handful 
of  meal  for  Neogle,  is  all  I'll  ask.  The  pony  will  easily 
pick  up  enough  by  himself  to  finish  his  supper." 

Captain  Maitland  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  an  old 
man  who  acted  as  his  servant-of-all-work,  but  Surly  Grind 
would  not  be  induced  to  let  go  the  bridle,  even  though  a 
savoury  mess  besides  the  bone  was  placed  before  his  nose, 
till  his  master  had  called  to  him  from  the  window  and 
released  him  from  his  office.  The  pony  as  soon  as  he  had 
bad  his  basin  of  brose,  and  his  bridle  and  saddle  were 
taken  off  him,  trotted  off  to  the  plot  of  greenest  grass  in 
tbe  neighbourhood. 

"  That  is  a  curious  name  you  have  given  your  pony, 
Mr.  Lawrence,"  observed  Maitland,  when  his  guest  was 
cjomfortably  seated  at  supper.  "It  is  what  would  be 
called  in  Scotland  a  water  kelpie.  Is  there  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  Trow  in  your  little  animal  ?  " 

**  More  perhaps  than  you  think  of,  friend,"  answered 
Lawrence,  gravely.  **  Neogle  can  do  everything  but 
speak ;  whatever  I  tell  him  he  does  it  immediately.  He 
follows  me  like  my  dog ;  he'll  step  into  my  boat  and  lie 
down  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as  readily  as  Surly  Grind  him- 
self, or  if  I  order  him  to  swim  astern  he  jumps  in  forth- 
with ;  and  if  I  was  to  take  a  cruise  round  the  mainland  he 
would  come  after  me  as  long  as  he  had  the  strength  to 
swim.*' 

"  He  may  do  all  that  and  not  be  a  trow,"  observed 
Morton,  laughing ;  for  he,  as  well  as  Captain  Maitland, 
was  anxious  to  prevent  Lawrence's  thoughts  running  upon 
the  recent  events. 

"Right,  cousin   Morton,  right,"  answered  Lawrence. 
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"  I  came  honestly  by  him  by  purchase,  and  called  him 
Neogle  on  account  of  his  strength,  and  sagacity,  and 
docility.  The  country  people  gave  the  name  of  the  Neogle 
to  a  wicked  sort  of  trow,  whom  they  believe  lives  in  the 
water,  and  whose  great  aim  is  to  carry  off  people  to 
destroy  them.  On  that  account  he  appears  in  the  shape  of 
a  pretty  pony,  bridled  and  saddled,  and  all  ready  for  a 
pleasant  gallop  across  the  country.  He  has  a  great  fancy 
for  carrying  off  millers.  To  do  this  he  stops  the  wheel  of 
the  mill.  That  makes  the  miller  come  out  of  the  house  to 
learn  what  is  the  matter.  On  goes  the  mill  once  more, 
and  when  he  looks  about  he  sees  the  pony.  If  he  is  a 
young  miller  and  has  not  heard  about  the  Neogle,  or 
doesn't  believe  in  it,  or  forgets  about  it — *  Ho,  ho  ! '  says 
he,  ^  the  mill  is  going  on  all  smooth  and  pleasantly,  so  I'll 
just  take  a  gallop  and  be  back  before  it's  time  to  put  in 
more  grist.'  On  that  he  leaps  on  the  seeming  pony,  when 
off  goes  the  trow,  fleet  as  the  winds.  Away,  away  he 
goes.  In  vain  the  poor  miller  tries  to  throw  himself  off : 
a  broken  leg  or  an  arm  would  be  far,  far  better  than  the 
fate  awaiting  him.  He  is  though,  he  finds,  glued,  as  it 
were,  to  the  saddle.  On  gallops  the  Neogle  over  hill  and 
down,  and  bog,  and  loch,  and  stream,  and  voe ;  nothing 
stops  him  till  the  sea  is  reached,  and  then  across  it  he  flies 
till  he  is  over  the  deep  water,  when  down  he  dives  in  a 
mass  of  flame,  with  loud  shrieks  of  mocking  laughter,  and 
never  again  is  the  poor  miller  heard  of." 

"That's  a  curious  notion,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  observed 
Captain  Maitland.  "  I  never  heard  it  before ;  but  do  you 
say  the  people  believe  in  it  ?  " 

"  Troth,  do  I ;  and  why  should  they  not  ?  "  answered 
Lawrence,  blinking  his  eyes.  "  There  are  many  things 
which  you  have  seen  in  your  voyages,  and  which  would 
seem  very  strange  to  our  people,  if  you  were  to  tell  of  them. 
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As  to  the  Neogle,  I  never  saw  one  that  I  know  of,  but  I 
should  be  very  cautious  about  mounting  him  if  I  did." 

The  evening  was  now  drawing  on,  the  storm  which  had 
for  some  time  been  threatening  had  nearly  reached  the 
island ;  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  darted  from  the  sky,  and 
loud  thunder  claps  rolled  almost  overhead.  A  sharp  neigh 
was  heard,  and  Lawrence  Brindister  started  up. 

"Ah,  Neogle  is  aware  of  what  is  coming,  and  has 
trotted  up  to  ask  for  shelter,"  he  observed,  going  to  the 
window.  "  You'll  let  him  have  a  comer  in  your  stable, 
captain,  I  dare  say  ?" 

The  request  was  at  once  complied  with,  and  scarcely 
was  the  pony  under  shelter  than  down  came  the  storm,  the 
wind  blowing  furiously,  with  torrents  of  rain,  while  the 
lightning  flashed  faster  and  brighter,  and  the  thunder 
broke  in  louder  and  more  crashing  peels.  The  rain  kept 
the  party  close  prisoners  in  the  house  till  it  was  time  for 
them  to  retire  to  bed.  All  night  the  storm  raged.  At  an 
early  hour,  Lawrence  Brindister  was  on  foot,  the  rain  had 
ceased,  but  the  wind  blew  as  furiously  as  ever.  Lawrence 
was  seen  to  put  on  his  boots,  then  hurrying  to  the  stable 
he  mounted  Neogle,  and  followed  by  Surly  Grind,  he  was 
trotting  ofl*,  when  Captain  Maitland  hailed  him  and  in- 
quired where  he  was  going. 

"  To  Navie  Grind,  captain,"  was  his  answer.  "  I  have 
a  fency  for  watching  the  sea  breaking  over  those  cliifs,  as 
it  will  be  doing  this  morning,  and  maybe  J  shall  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  Spanish  ship,  for  she  is  not  so  far  off*  our 
shores  as  some  of  you  may  tbink  for,  and  as  those  on 
board  would  pray  they  might  be." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  the  Spaniard,  or  any  other  craft, 
is  near  our  cliffs  at  this  time,"  said  Morton.  "  There  are 
good  seamen  on  board  her,  and  she  must  have  got  a  good 
offing  before  she  met  the  gale." 
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*^  Still,  we'll  take  a  stroll  across  to  Nayie  Grind,  and 
have  a  look  at  the  Western  Ocean,"  ohserved  Maitland. 
"  I  love  to  watch  it  at  all  times,  in  storm  or  sanshine  ;  but, 
as  my  days  of  romance  are  over,  we'll  have  breakfast  first. 
Morton,  you'll  agree  to  that  ?  Mr.  Lawrence,  yon'll  join 
US  ?  The  sea  will  not  go  down  before  you  have  had  time 
to  break  your  fast,  nor  will,  I  trust,  the  Spanish  ship  heave 
in  sight." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  hospitable  old  sailor's 
persuasions,  Lawrence  would  only  be  persuaded  to  take  a 
handful  of  oatcake  and  a  draught  of  milk  ;  and  then  away 
he  trotted  on  Neogle,  followed  by  Surly  Grind,  towards 
the  west.  Morton  and  their  host  took  their  time  in  dis- 
cussing a  far  more  substantial  breakfast,  consisting  of  salted 
and  dried  haddocks,  pickled  pork,  oaten  cakes,  and  other 
substantial  articles  of  food,  sufficient  to  astonish  a  southern 
stomach.  The  captain  then  lighted  his  pipe,  inviting  Bolf 
to  join  him,  and  they  smoked  away  in  that  deliberate 
manner  which  showed  that  they  considered  it  a  far  plea- 
santer  pastime  than  battling  with  the  fierce  gale  outside. 
Captain  Maitland  at  length  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  and  was  considering  whether  he  should  light  another^ 
when  Lawrence  Brindister's  voice  was  heard  from,  below 
the  window,  shouting — 

"  The  spirits  of  the  storm  have  not  failed  in  their  duty ; 
the  proud  Spaniards  will  meet  with  their  deserts.  I  knew 
it  would  be  so.  Hurra!  hurra!  but  I'm  off  again.  I 
wouldn't  miss  the  sight  to  be  made  Earl  of  Zetland." 

The  two  friends  hurried  to  to  the  window,  and  inquired 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Matter!"  exclaimed  Lawrence.  "Why,  that  the 
Spanish  corvette  is  driving  ashore,  and  that  ere  many 
minutes  are  over  she  and  all  on  board  will  be  hurled  to 
destruction.    I  would  save  poor  Hilda  if  I  could,  in  spite 
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of  her  pride  and  hanghtiiiess,  bat  that  is  beyond  hnman 
power  to  accomplish." 

"Heaven  forbid!"  exclaimed  Captain  Maitland.  "The 
poor  young  lady,  we  must  at  aU  events  try  to  save  her 
and  those  with  her." 

"  Are  yon  certain,  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  it  is  the  Spanish 
ship  yon  have  seen?"  shouted  Morton  ;  but  he  received  no 
answer,  for  Lawrence  had  turned  Neogle's  head,  and  was 
galloping  off  as  hard  as  the  little  creature  could  lay  hoof 
to  the  ground. 

"  Whether  Spanish  or  any  other  ship,  we'll  try  what 
brave  hearts  and  stout  hands  can  do  to  help  the  nnfortn- 
nates  on  board  her,"  said  the  fine  old  seaman.  Captain 
Maitland,  as  he  hurried  out  of  the  house.  "  Here,  Sandy 
Neill,  Davie  Borthwick, — here,  lads  !"  he  shouted,  and  two 
stout  seafaring-looking  men  employed  on  his  farm  came 
running  up.  "  There's  a  ship  ashore,  or  likely  soon  to 
be,  and  you'll  be  ready  to  follow  me,  not  to  wreck  and  to 
plunder,  but  to  save  life,  if  so  we  can." 

Both  Sandy  and  Davie  agreed  to  do  whatever  the 
captain  wished,  and  Morton's  own  crew  were  also  quickly 
collected.  Before  setting  out  they  provided  themselves 
with  such  coils  of  rope  and  long  spars  as  the  captain's 
store  could  provide.  Morton  and  his  friend,  armed  with 
stout  sticks  and  coats  buttoned  up,  followed  by  their  men, 
set  out  with  the  fierce  gale  blowing  in  their  teeth,  on  their 
errand  of  mercy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Navis  Grind,  or  Navie  Grind,  the  point  towards  which 
Morton  and  his  friend  directed  th^ir  steps,  is  a  bigh  cliff 
forming  the  extreme  western  point  of  that  part  of  Shetland 
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called  North  Maven,  and  thus  stands  out  prominently  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  some  way  to  the  south  of  Eonas  Hill. 
A  short  way  off  from  it,  due  west,  like  the  advanced  sentry 
of  an  outpost,  is  the  small  rocky  islet  of  Ossa  Skerry,  but 
this  in  no  way  breaks  the  force  of  the  seas  as  they  rush 
impetuously  onward  from  far  far  away  across  the  ocean. 
It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  the  effect  of  uniting  the 
strength  of  two  seas  in  one,  and  of  impelling  them  with 
double  vehemence  against  the  bold  cliff  which  confronts 
their  fory.  Solid  as  is  the  rock  of  which  the  cliff  is  com- 
posed, it  has  in  the  course  of  ages  been  rent  away,  quarried 
out  as  it  were ;  huge  blocks,  many  of  several  tons  weight, 
being  cast  far  away  inland,  while  the  whole  ground,  for 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  diff,  is 
strewed  with  fragments  of  lesser  size,  so  that  the  rocks 
present  more  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  some  vast 
edifice,  than,  as  they  really  are,  masses  hove  there  by  the 
operation  of  one  of  nature's  most  potent  agents.  At  length 
the  sea  has  worked  a  deep  chasm  in  the  diff,  and  each 
successive  storm  seems  to  dig  out  and  force  upward  a  fresh 
layer  of  rock.  As  the  party  approached  this  spot,  so  wild 
and  desolate  at  all  times,  but  doubly  so  now,  the  seas, 
dark,  towering,  and  topped  with  crests  of  foam,  came 
rolling  onward  in  quick  succession,  with  a  fierceness  which 
seemed  irresistible,  till,  meeting  the  cliff,  they  rushed 
upwards  in  dense  masses,  making  the  very  ground  shake 
with  the  concussion.  Now  a  sea,  fiercer  than  its  fore- 
runners, would  tear  away  a  huge  fragment  of  rock,  and 
throw  it  into  the  air  as  if  it  had  been  projected  from  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano,  or  send  it  rolling  along  the  down, 
making  it  dangerous  to  approach  the  spot ;  and,  while  dense 
sheets  of  spray  obscured  the  view  seaward,  the  great  body 
of  water  was  thrown  back  in  a  continuous  cascade,  increas- 
^g  the  tumult  of  the  foaming  caldron  which  raged  below. 
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'*  It  was  near  tiiis  wild  place  that  Lawrence  Brindister 
obtained  that  strange  dog  of  bis,"  said  Captain  Maitland 
to  Morton.  "It  was  the  only  living  creature  wasbec^ 
asbore  from  tbe  wreck  of  a  large  sbip — a  foreigner,  we 
conld  not  ascertain  of  what  nation.  While  others  were 
engaged  in  picking  np  tbe  treasures  they  could  find,  be,  at 
no  Httle  risk  to  his  own  life,  assisted  tbe  poor  animal,  who 
was  sadly  battered  by  the  fragments  of  wreck,  and  exhausted 
by  swimming  to  land.  The  creature  looked  up  into  bis 
face,  licked  bis  band,  and,  from  that  moment,  claimed  him 
as  bis  master,  and  would  follow  no  one  else.  See,  there  be 
stands ;  I  fear  he  is  to-day  in  one  of  bis  maddest  fits.'* 

Tbe  captain  pointed,  as  be  spoke,  to  tbe  top  of  a  high 
rocky  mount  which  overlooked  the  sea.  Lawrence  Brin- 
dister, with  his  two  dumb  animals  by  bis  side,  was  there 
seen  gesticulating  wildly,  waving  bis  band  towards  the 
ocean,  and  shouting  apparently  with  bis  utmost  strength. 
Tbe  roar  of  the  waters,,  however,  as  they  were  burled 
against  the  clifP,  added  to  tbe  bowling  of  tbe  tempest, 
created  a  noise  so  deafening  that  even  the  two  seamen, 
accustomed  even  in  tbe  hurricane  to  make  their  voices 
beard,  could  with  difficulty  hear  each  other  speak.  Their 
first  glance,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  tbe  sea,  was  in  search 
of  tbe  sbip  of  which  Lawrence  had  told  them. 

"Too  true,  there  she  is,"  exclaimed  Morton,  while  a 
sickening  feeling  came  over  his  heart. 

Morfcon  and  bis  friend  lifted  their  glasses  to  their  eyes 
mechanically,  for  they  could  scarcely  have  expected  to 
have  discovered  more  than  their  unaided  sight  would  have 
told  them. 

"  She  is  tbe  Spanish  corvette,  there's  no  doubt  about  it," 
shouted  Morton  to  bis  companion,  who,  however,  could 
scarcely  hear  what  else  be  said,  as  be  added :  "  All  tbe  poor 
fellows  on  board  can  hope  to  do  is  to  put  off  this  fatal 
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moment,  thongli  I  donbt  not  thej  have  some  notion  of 
making  Yell  Sound ;  but  tbe  sight  of  Bonas  Hill  must,  if 
they  look  at  their  charts,  show  them  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  drive  on  shore  long  before  they  could  reach  it." 

"  Eyen  now  that  ship  might  be  saved,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  lives  of  her  people,  if  she  had  a  pilot  on  board  to  cany 
her  into  Yell  Sound,"  shouted  Captain  Maitland.  "  What 
say  you,  Rolf?" 

"  That  if  mortal  power  could  carry  a  man  on  board 
her,  I  would  go,"  answered  Morton.  **  But  what  boat 
could  live  in  such  a  sea  as  that  ?" 

'*  If  a  boat  built  and  manned  by  human  hands  can  live 
in  this  sea,  there  is  one  this  moment  in  Hamna  Yoe  as 
well  able  to  do  so  as  any  which  floats  on  water,"  answered 
Maitland.  "  Some  of  her  crew  may  be  at  their  hut  even 
now,  though  the  gale  will  have  given  those  who  live 
nearest  a  holiday,  and  they  probably  have  gone  to  their 
houses." 

The  voe  alluded  to  was  a  small  but  deep  one,  forming 
a  good  harbour  on  the  north  side  of  Navie  Grind.  High 
i^gg6<^  rocks  formed  the  sides,  but  there  was  a  pathway 
down  them  to  the  water.  Towards  the  inner  end  there 
was  a  piece  of  level  ground,  sloping  up  from  the  beaoh ; 
here  the  fishermen  had  built  a  shed,  which  served  them  as 
a  dwelling  during  the  fishing  season.  It  was  a  long,  low 
edifice,  composed  both  of  mud  and  blocks  of  rock,  but 
chiefly  of  timber,  fragments  of  wreck  cast  up  on  the  beach. 
The  doorway  was  the  only  aperture,  and  this  served  not 
only  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  inhabitants,  but  to 
admit  light,  and  to  allow  such  part  of  the  smoke  from  the 
fire  in  the  centre  as  ever  found  its  way  into  the  open  air  to 
escape ;  a  considerable  portion,  it  appeared,  clinging  to  the 
walls  and  raflers,  which  were  thoroughly  blackened  by  it, 
giving  it  a  somewhat  gloomy  aspect.     On  one  side  were 
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piled  up  masts,  and  spars,  and  oars ;  and  sails,  and  nets, 
and  coils  of  rope  were  hung  against  the  walls  or  on  the 
beams  oyerhead ;  while,  on  the  other,  were  a  row  of  bunks 
or  standiug  bed  places,  formed  out  of  fi'agments  of  wreck- 
wood.  Three  or  four  men,  seated  on  casks  or  three- 
legged  stools,  were  busily  plying  their  netting-needles, 
while  several  others  were  fast  asleep  on  the  bunks.  The 
pathway,  down  which  Morton  and  his  companions  hurried, 
led  close  down  to  the  shed.  His  announcement,  as  he  entered, 
that  there  was  a  ship  in  sight,  partly  dismasted,  made  all 
hands,  the  sleepers  as  well  as  the  workers,  spring  to  their 
feet.  They  looked  rather  blank,  however,  when  Captain 
Maitland,  who  entered  directly  afiber,  added : 

'*  Remember,  lads,  we  must  have  none  of  the  old 
cnstoms  of  the  island  put  in  practice,  understand  that. 
We  want  to  save  the  ship  if  we  can,  or  the  lives  of  those 
on  board.  Come,  lads,  they  are  fellow-creatures — seamen 
like  ourselves,  in  distress.  Where  is  the  faint-hearted 
coward  who  wonld  leave  them  to  perish  without  lifting  a 
hand  to  save  them  ?  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  found 
among  Shetlanders,  I  hope." 

This  appeal  had  an  instant  effect.  When  the  m€n 
heard  that  Captain  Maitland  and  Rolf  Morton  proposed 
going  out  in  their  boat  to  assist  the  disabled  ship,  they 
agreed  to  lend  her,  and  to  accompany  them,  the  captain 
undertaking  to  make  good  any  damage  which  might  accrue, 
even  to  the  loss  of  the  boat  herself. 

The  boat,  the  largest  of  the  class  used  for  fishing  on 
that  coast,  pulled  twelve  oars,  and,  what  with  the  men 
belonging  to  her,  and  those  who  had  come  from  Hillswick, 
as  fine  a  crew  as  ever  manned  a  boat  was  collected.  The 
oars  and  other  gear  being  placed  in  her,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  launch  her ;  and  while  this  operation  was 
taking  place,  Morton  and  his  friend  ascended  the  clifi^,  to 
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ascertain  the  position  of  tbe  corvette,  and  what  prospect 
there  was  of  getting  on  board  her.  As  they  climbed  np 
the  path  they  obseryed  that  the  wind  had  somewhat 
abated,  and  this  gave  them  greater  hopes  of  getting  to  sea. 
A  moment's  glance,  however,  told  them,  when  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  that  all  hope  of  saving  the  ship  mnst  be 
abandoned.  Perhaps  the  Spaniards,  mistaking  St.  Magnus's 
Bay  for  the  entrance  of  Yell  Sound,  she  had  been  kept 
away  and  then  hauled  up  again  ;  but  there  she  was  drifting 
bodily  down  towards  the  terrific  headland  on  which  they 
stood. 

Callous  and  cold-hearted  indeed  must  be  the  man  who 
can  witness  with  indifference  a  scene  such  as  that  at  which 
the  two  seamen  now  gazed — the  proud  ship,  which  but  the 
day  before  had  left  the  shore  in  such  gallant  trim,  now 
shattered  and  crippled,  struggling  on  amid  the  giant  seas 
which  were  about,  in  a  few  short  moments,  to  hurl  her  to 
destruction. 

'*  Nothing  can  save  her,  I  fear,  cried  Morton,  his  gene- 
rous heart  wrung  with  sorrow. 

"Nothing,"  answered  his  older  companion;  "  still,  by 
the  will  of  Providence,  we  may  be  able  to  save  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  people  on  board ;  but  we  must  wait  and  see 
where  she  strikes :  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  get  out  to 
her  now  we  should  only  involve  ourselves  in  her  fate."    * 

"  If  she  fails  to  weather  Ossa  Skerry  she  will  drift  right 
down  on  Navie  Grind,  and  then  Heaven  have  mercy 
on  their  souls,  for  no  human  being  on  board  can  escape," 
said  Captain  Maitland.  "  A  few  minutes  must  settle  the 
point." 

"  Luff,  luff  all  you  can,  men,"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  those 
on  board  could  hear  him.  Probably  they  had  caught  sight 
of  the  terrific  sea  breaking  over  the  cliffs,  and  still  hoped 
to  weather  the  little  island  under  their  lee  bow. 
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All  this  time  Lawrence  Brindister  kept  his  post,  with 
his  pony  and  dog  by  his  side,  waving  his  arms  towards  the 
ship,  and  apparently  shonting  out  as  before. 

*'  She  will  weather  the  Skerry  even  now,"  cried  Morton ; 
bnt  at  that  instant  a  sqnall — one  of  the  last  blasts  of  the 
tempest — stmck  her.  Over  went  her  mainmast,  her  head 
fell  off  from  the  sea,  on  she  flew  amid  showers  of  foam, 
and  in  another  minute  she  was  hid  to  view  by  the  rocky 
island  before  them.  In  vain  they  hoped  against  hope  to 
see  her  appear  on  the  other  side.  Her  fate  was  indeed 
sealed.  There  was  only  one  spot  where  even  in  moderate 
weather  a  landing  coold  be  without  difficnlty  effected  on  Ossa 
Skerry.  Still  Morton  and  his  friend  resolved  to  attempt 
it.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  already,  probably, 
nnmbers  of  the  hapless  crew  were  being  swept  to  destrnc- 
tion.  They  hurried  down  the  cliff,  sprang  on  board  tbe 
boat,  and  shoved  off.  Morton  steered :  with  rapid  strokes 
they  pulled  down  the  remainder  of  the  voe ;  even  there 
heavy  waves  rolled  in  and  showed  the  crew  the  sort  of  sea 
with  which  they  would  have  to  contend  when  they  got 
outside.  Few  but  Shetlanders  would  have  attempted  to 
face  such  a  sea,  and  the  finest  of  boats  alone  could  have 
lived  in  it.  They  reached  the  mouth  of  the  voe ;  their 
passage  through  the  mouth  was  the  first  danger  they  had 
to  encounter ;  a  huge  sea  came  thundering  in. 

"  Back  off  all,"  cried  Morton ;  and  instead  of  forcing 
the  boat  onward,  she  slowly  receded  before  the  wave,  which 
broke  in  a  loud  crash  directly  before  her,  the  foam  flying 
over  her  bows  and  deluging  her  fore  and  aft.  "  Now,  lads, 
give  way,  "  shouted  Morton  again,  and  before  the  next  sea 
broke,  the  boat  had  got  into  deep  water.  They  now  en- 
countered the  full  force  of  the  gale ;  and  none  but  a  boat 
admirably  manned,  as  was  theirs,  could  have  made  head- 
way against  it,  nor  could  she  have  escaped  being  instantly 
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swamped,  tinless  steered  with  the  (p-eatest  caution  and 
judgment.  Now  she  rose  on  the  top  of  a  sea  snrronnded 
with  foam,  now  she  plnnged  down  into  the  trough,  and 
those  standing  on  the  rocks,  at  the  month  of  the  voe, 
feared  more  than  once  that  she  had  sunk  for  ever*  Again 
she  rose  on  the  side  of  the  opposite  sea ;  the  summit  was 
reached ;  but  once  more  she  disappeared  beyond  it.  At 
times  it  seemed  as  if  scarcely  any  way  was  made,  but  still 
the  bold  seamen  persevered;  the  lives  of  some  of  their 
fellow-creatures  depended  on  their  exertions — ^how  many, 
it  was  impossible  to  say,  till  they  had  ascertained 
where  the  ship  had  gone  on  shore.  They  knew  that  in 
all  probability  in  a  few  miuutes,  even  should  the 
ship  hold  together,  numbers  must  be  swept  off  firom  the 
decks. 

Morton's  object  was  to  get  sufficiently  out  to  sea  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  ship.  The  rapid  diminution  of  the 
strength  of  the  wind  enabled  him  to  do  this  with  greater 
ease  than  had  at  first  appeared  possible ;  still  the  sea  came 
rolling  in  as  fiercely  as  before,  and  rendered  the  greatest 
caution  necessary  to  prevent  the  boat  being  swamped.  At 
last  they  got  sufficiently  to  the  westward  to  look  along  the 
outer  side  of  Ossa  Skerry.  No  ship  was  to  be  seen.  Had 
she  foundered,  or  was  it  possible  that  in  so  short  a  time 
she  had  so  completely  gone  to  pieces  that  not  a  particle  of 
the  wreck  was  to  be  seen  ?  If  so,  not  a  soul  on  board 
could  have  escaped. 

"  Poor  girl !  *'  thought  Morton ;  "  it  will  break  the 
heart  of  Bertha  Eswick  to  hear  of  it ;  and  my  wife,  too — 
it  will  make  her  very  sad." 

"  We  will  pull  out  a  little  further,  Rolf,'*  said  Captain 
Maitland :  "  there  is  a  little  bay,  or  bight,  nearly  at  the 
south-east  of  the  rock — if  the  ship  by  chance  drove  in  there 
we  should  not  see  her  from  hence." 
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'^  GKTe  way,  lads  !*'  shonted  Morton,  with  hope  reviyed 
by  his  friend^s  remark. 

In  a  short  time  they  opened  the  little  bay  of  which 
Captain  Maitland  spoke.  There  lay  the  ship  almost  broad- 
side on  with  the  shore,  her  stem  apparently  under  an  over^ 
hanging  cliff,  while  her  bow,  over  which  the  sea  made  a 
clean  breach,  seemed  to  hang  on  a  rock,  and  was  tbns  pre- 
Tented  ^m  being  driven  farther  in.  Her  masts  and  bow- 
sprit were  gone  by  the  board :  and  from  the  force  with 
which  the  sea  was  breaking  over  her,  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  she  conld  herself  keep  much  longer  together. 
An  attempt  to  approach  her  from  the  sea-side  would  have 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  boat.  The  only  chance  of 
Tendering  assistance  was  to  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island.  Hitherto  the  boat's  head  had  been  kept  directly 
towards  the  seas  as  they  came  rolling  in.  It  was  far  more 
dangerous  work  crossing  them  as  they  had  now  to  do,  to 
reach  the  inner  side  of  the  island.  Often  Morton  and  his 
j&iend  watched  the  foaming  masses  of  water,  as  they  came 
roaring  towards  them,  with  no  little  anxiety;  but  by 
pnlling  round  to  face  the  larger  ones,  and  by  then  rapidly 
giving  way,  the  boat  at  length  got  under  the  lee  of  the 
islet.  To  obtain  footing  on  the  slippery  rock  was  a  work 
of  considerable  difficulty,  and  still  greater  was  it  to  climb 
to  the  summit  and  to  convey  them  the  ropes  and  spars 
which  they  had  brought  with  them.  Some  of  the  men 
remained  to  take  care  of  the  boat,  for  that  alone  was  not 
an  easy  task,  as  had  she  been  carried  away  by  the  sea,  the 
whole  party  might  have  been  starved  before  assistance 
could  have  come  to  them.  The  remainder  proceeded,  as 
rapidly  as  they  could,  across  the  island.  With  more 
anxiety  than  they  had  often  felt,  Morton  and  the  captain 
hurried  towards  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Before  even  reaching 
it  the  appearance  which  the  foaming  water  presented,  even 
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some  way  from  the  shore,  told  them  too  plainly  the 
desfcruction  which  had  already  occurred  ;  while  the  fearfal 
shrieks,  which  even  through  the  roar  of  the  angry  waters 
came  np  from  below,  warned  them  that  every  instant  fresh 
victims  were  being  added  to  those  who  had  already  Mien 
a  sacrifice  to  the  tempest. 

Among  fragments  of  masts,  and  spars,  and  planks,  and 
other  parts  of  the  ship,  were  seen  the  forms  of  numerons 
hnman  beings,  some  yet  struggling,  but  struggling  in  vain, 
for  life ;  others  floating  helplessly  among  the  pieces  of 
wreck,  or  clinging  to  them  with  a  convnlsive  clutch,  while 
many,  already  lifeless,  were  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  boiling 
caldron,  happier  than  those  who  were  seen  every  now  and 
then,  as  they  were  swept  off,  to  throw  np  their  arms,  and 
then  with  a  fearful  shriek  of  despair,  to  sink  from  sight. 

On  gaining  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  Morton  and  Captain 
Maitland  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and  looked  o^er. 
The  fore  part  of  the  vessel  had  already  been  knocked  to 
pieces.  A  few  men  still  clung  to  part  of  the  bulwarks  in 
the  waist ;  but  the  sea  was  making  a  clean  breach  over  it, 
and  one  by- one  they  were  torn  from  their  treacherons  hold 
and  carried  off  by  the  waves.  The  only  part  of  the  wreck 
which  yet  afforded  a  precarious  shelter  was  the  poop.  The 
mainmast,  in  falling,  had  been  washed  across  it,  and  the 
end  jamming  against  the  cliff,  it  formed  a  breakwater, 
within  which  a  group  of  people  yet  stood,  almost  paralyzed 
with  terror  and  despair,  for  the  precipitous  cliff  above 
them  afforded  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  escape,  while 
the  violent  shaking  of  the  wreck,  and  the  rapid  advances 
of  the  waves,  showed  them  that  in  a  few  minutes  even  that 
uncertain  foothold  would  be  carried  from  beneath  them. 

Morton  and  his  friend  beckoned  to  their  companions  to 
bring  on  the  ropes.  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  to 
uncoil  them  and  to  make  one  end  &i8t  to  the  spars  they  hud 
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broaght.  These  they  fixed  in  the  groimd,  two  of  them 
heading  on  at  the  same  time  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
spars. 

Not  till  all  the  preparations  were  made  did  Morton  shont 
to  those  below  to  let  them  know  that  aid  was  at  hand.  In 
the  centre  of  the  group  was  a  female  form — that  it  was 
Hilda  there  could  be  little  doubt.  The  rope  was  lowered 
ifith  a  pair  of  slings  at  the  end  of  it.  How  anxiously  did 
those  both  above  and  below  watch  its  descent !  The  end 
dropped  some  way  from  the  stem  of  the  ship  ;  it  seemed  a 
question  whether  it  was  within  reach  of  those  whose 
existence  depended  on  clutching  it.  A  seaman  sprang 
towards  it  as  it  swung  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  gale,  but  he  missed  his  aim,  and  fell  headlong 
into  the  seething  water,  which  soon  silenced  his  death 
shriek.  Another,  an  officer  apparently,  made  the  at- 
tempt ;  he  had  secured  a  line  round  his  body,  he  clutched 
the  rope  and  dragged  it  inboard.  Even  at  that  moment 
Spanish  gallantry  was  maintained ;  no  undue  haste  was 
shown  by  any  to  secure  their  own  lives.  The  first  care  of 
the  men  was  to  secure  Hilda  in  the  slings;  this  was 
speedily  done,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  if  she  was  hauled 
up  by  herself  she  would  run  great  risk  of  being  thrown 
against  the  side  of  the  cliff  and  severely  injured.  The 
officer  who  had  hauled  in  the  rope  accordingly  secured 
himself  to  it,  and  made  a  sign  to  those  above  to  hoist  away. 
The  fearful  rocking  of  the  ship  made  them  do  this  with  all 
the  speed  of  which  they  were  capable.  At  any  moment 
the  ship  might  go  to  pieces ;  Morton  stood  nearest  the 
edge.  At  length  the  head  of  Pedro  Alvarez  appeared,  and 
while  with  one  arm  he  kept  the  end  of  the  rope  from 
dashing  against  the  cliff,  with  the  other  he  supported  the 
almost  inanimate  form  of  Hilda  "Wardhill.  She  was* 
speedily  released  from  the  rope,  which  was  again  lowered, 
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while  Captain  Maitland  and  one  of  the  men  carried  her  to 
a  hollow  in  the  downs,  which  afforded  some  shelter  from 
the  wind.  The  brave  lieutenant  made  signs  that  he  was 
going  to  descend  again,  but  Morton,  who  saw  that  it  would 
be  useless,  ripfrised  to  allow  him.  The  rope  was  lowered ; 
"  Haul  away  !  "  he  shouted,  and  in  a  little  time  the  priest, 
Father  Mendez,  appeared.  He  was  unloosed  also,  more 
dead  than  alive  ;  the  rope  was  lowered,  but  scarcely  had  it 
reached  the  deck  when  a  raging  sea  came  roaring  up — 
fearful  shrieks  were  heard — ^the  mast  was  torn  away  from 
its  hold  in  the  rock —  a  rush  was  made  at  the  rope ;  one 
man  grasped  it,  but  others  in  their  haste  dragged  him  off, 
and  the  next  instant  the  remainder  of  the  wreck  which 
hung  together  was  dashed  into  numberless  fragments, 
while  all  who  had  clung  to  it  were  hurled  amidst  them, 
one  after  the  other  rapidly  disappearing  beneath  the  foaming 
waters. 

Morton  and  the  Shetlanders  looked  anxiously  over  the 
cliff.  It  was  too  evident  that  not  another  human  being 
had  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  "St.  Cecilia." 

"  There  goes  the  brave  ship,  and  there  go  my  gallant 
captain  and  worthy  comrades,"  cried  Pedro  Alvarez, 
wringing  his  hands  and  pulling  away  at  his  moustachios 
in  the  excess  of  his  grief,  as  he  looked  over  the  cliff  and 
watched  the  utter  destruction  of  the  corvette.  The  priest, 
when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  understand  what  had 
occurred,  knelt  down,  and  those  who  watched  him  supposed, 
as  he  lifted  up  his  hands  over  the  ocean,  that  he  was  uttering 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  his  departing  shipmates.  Mean- 
time Captain  Maitland  was  kneeling  by  the  almost  inani- 
mate form  of  Hilda,  and  endeavouring  by  every  means 
which  his  experience  could  suggest  to  restore  her  to  con- 
sciousness. At  length  he  was  joined  by  Father  Mendez. 
"  Let  her  continue  thus,  kind  sir,"  he  said.    ^^  It  is  better 
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that  she  Bhould  not  be  aware  of  the  calamiiy  which  has 
overtaken  her." 

Morton  also,  followed  by  the  Spanish  lieutenant,  came 
up.  "  We  can  render  no  farther  assistance  to  the  crew  of 
the  unfortunate  ship,"  he  observed ;  "  not  another  person 
who  was  on  board  her  remains  alive  but  those  we  have 

here." 

With  the  most  gentle  care  poor  Hilda  was  conveyed  to 
the  boat,  which  pulled  back  towards  Hamna  Voe. 

The  priest  shuddered  as  he  saw  the  seas  from  which  he 
bad  so  lately  escaped  come  rolling  up  on  the  boat's  quarter, 
but  his  compressed  lips  showed  that  he  was  resolved  not 
to  give  way  to  his  feelings  in  words.  Sea  followed  sea  in 
quick  succession,  and  Morton's  utmost  care  was  required 
to  save  the  boat  from  being  swamped.  All  breathed  more 
fipeely  when  the  entrance  of  the  voe  was  safely  reached. 
As  they  pulled  up  it  Morton  heard  some  shouts.  On 
raising  his  head,  he  saw  Lawrence  Brindister  standing  on 
a  height  overlooking  the  voe.  He  was  whirling  his  arms 
wildly  about  as  before,  and  peering  down  to  ascertain  who 
was  in  the  boat.  When  he  discovered  a  female,  he  appa- 
rently guessed  that  she  was  his  cousin  Hilda ;  and  striking 
little  Neogle,  he  turned  the  pony's  head,  and  rode  off  as 
&8t  as  the  creature  could  gallop.  The  boat  continued  her 
course  to  the  head  of  the  voe. 

A  rough  litter  being  formed,  Hilda  was  conveyed  to 
Caiptain  Maitland's  house ;  but  as  she  continued  plunged 
in  a  state  of  stupor.  Father  Mendez  advised  that  she 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  her  home.  His  advice  seemed 
so  judicious,  that  Morton  offered  to  carry  her  there  in  his 
boat.  Captain  Maitland  also  expressed  a  wish  to  be  of  the 
party,  and  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  Pedro 
Alvarez  and  Father  Mendez,  they  embarked  for  Lunnast- 
ing.     The  only  person  who  appeared  on  the  landing-^lsvG^ 
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was  Lawrence  Brindister.  He  stood,  hat  in  hand,  with  a 
mocking  expression  ou  his  countenance,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  address  the  party  when  his  eye  fell  on  Hilda. 
Her  appearance  seemed  to  touch  his  heart,  for  he  said 
nothing,  but,  turning  round,  walked  slowly  back  before 
them  to  the  castle. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  dismay  and  astonishment 
which  poor  Hilda's  return  excited  in  the  establishment. 
Lawrence  had  evidently  in  no  way  warned  them  of  what 
had  occurred.  Bertha  Eswick  had  need  of  all  her  self- 
possession  and  presence  of  mind  to  perform  her  duty.  It 
was  many  da\ys  before  Hilda  returned  to  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness !  In  the  meantime.  Father  Mendez  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  castle ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which  Pedro 
Alvarez  settled  himself  in  his  apartment,  it  looked  as  if  he 
also  intended  to  be  a  permanent  guest  at  Lunnasting. 


CHAPTER  X. 

POB  a  long  time  after  Hilda's  return  to  Lunnasting  Bertha 
Eswick  feared  that  the  mind  of  her  young  mistress  had 
gone  for  ever.  All  the  aid  which  medical  skill  could  afford 
appeared  to  be  of  no  avail ;  the  only  person  who  had  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  power  of  arousing  her  sufficiently 
to  speak  was  Father  Mendez — the  means  he  employed  no 
one  could  discover.  He  would  sit  with  her  in  a  turret 
chamber  for  hours  together ;  and  after  several  weeks  had 
passed,  she  was  heard  talking  fluently  and  rapidly  with 
him  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  hall,  where  she  took 
her  seat  as  usual,  she  relapsed  into  the  most  perfect  silence. 
When,  however,  the  priest  addressed  her,  she  answered 
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him  readily,  thongh  briefly,  but  seemed  to  be  totally 
nnconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one  else.  The  condition 
of  the  unfortunate  lady  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  Father 
Mendez  remaining  at  Lunnasting;  indeed,  he  remarked 
that  he  should  consider  himself  guilty  of  the  greatest 
cruelty  should  he  take  his  departure  till  the  return  of  her 
&ther  and  sister.  There  was  no  one  besides  Hilda  of 
sufficient  authority  in  the  castle  to  request  him  to  go,  so  he 
remained  on.  No  news  had  been  received  of  Sir  Marcus 
Wardhill  and  his  daughter,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  strange  occurrences  which 
had  taken  place.  Pedro  Alvarez  likewise  continued  to  live 
on  at  the  castle ;  when  he  had  learned  enough  English  to 
express  himself,  he  offered  several  excellent  reasons  for 
remaining.  In  the  first  place,  he  said  that  Don  Heman 
had  confided  his  wife  to  his  charge,  as  with  a  prescience  ot 
what  was  to  occur,  just  before  the  shipwreck ;  and  that  at 
that  awful  moment  he  had  vowed  to  devote  himself  to  her 
interests  as  long  as  his  life  should  last.  He  also  frankly 
confessed  that  he  had  no  means  of  returning  home ;  he  had 
written  to  Spain  for  a  remittance,  as  well  as  to  announce 
the  loss  of  the  corvette,  and  till  his  cash  arrived  he  could 
not  go  away,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  Father  Mendez 
also  stated  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  late  captain's  widow 
that  the  lieutenant  should  continue  a  guest  at  the  castle,  as 
long  as  he  found  it  convenient  to  remain. 

Pedro  Alvarez  and  Lawrence  after  a  time  became  very 
great  friends.  They  boated,  and  fished,  and  shot  together ; 
and  Lawrence  assisted  him  very  much  in  learning  English. 
When,  however,  the  days  grew  shorter,  and  the  nights 
longer  and  colder,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  com- 
plained that  the  time  was  very  dull.  He  had,  however,  by 
his  frank,  open,  and  unpretending  manners,  and  quiet 
habits,  won  very  much  upon  the  good  opinion  of  Bertha 
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:,  wbo  declared  that  she  would  &r  rather  have  his 
•odetj  at  Hie  castle  than  that  of  Father  Mendez,  whose 
wajs  and  notions  she  conld  by  no  means  nndersiand, 
akhongh  she  owned  that  he  spoke  &r  better  English,  and 
that  no  fiEHilt  conld  be  fonnd  with  the  conrtesj  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  maDners.  Neither  of  them  gave  any  tronble. 
Father  Mendez  especiaU j  was  satisfied  with  the  simplest 
fare.  Plain  water  formed  his  beverage,  e^s  and  fish  his 
priocipal  food.  Pedro  Alvarez  preferred  as  great  a  variety 
as  he  conld  get,  and  several  times  descended  to  the  kitchen, 
to  instmct  Moggie  Dmster,  the  cook,  in  the  art  of  concoct- 
ing dishes  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  of  which  oil  (and  of  that 
there  was  an  ample  supply  in  Shetland)  formed  one  of  the 
chief  ingredients.  He  was  made  perfectly  happy  too 
with  a  package  of  tobacco,  which  Bolf  Morton  obtained 
for  him  from  Lerwick,  and  which  he  employed  his  leisnre 
moments  in  converting  into  cigarettes.  Lawrence  Brin- 
dister  also  still  further  added  to  his  satisfaction,  by  putting 
into  his  hands  five  goodly  volumes,  on  opening  which  he 
found  to  be  Spanish ;  travels,  histories,  and  a  romance — 
subjects  exactly  suited  to  the  worthy  Pedro's  tastes.  They 
were  strangely  battered,  and  stained  as  with  salt  water. 
How  he  had  obtained  them  Lawrence  would  not  say.  The 
priest  saw  the  books,  but  turned  away  from  them  with  a 
disdainful  glance,  as  if  he  could  take  no  interest  in  subjects 
of  a  character  so  trivial.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
strangers  was  very  great.  Pedro  Alvarez  was  in  figure 
more  like  an  English  sailor  than  a  Spaniard.  He  was 
somewhat  short,  and  broad-shouldered,  and  stout,  with  a 
frank,  open,  and  ruddy,  though  sunburnt  countenance  ;  his 
large  black  sparkling  eyes,  beaming  with  good-humour, 
spoke  of  the  southern  clime  which  gave  him  birth,  as  did 
his  black  curling  moustache,  and  hair  of  the  same  hue. 
Father  Mendez,  on  the  other  hand,  was  thin  in  the  extreme. 
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witli  sallow  complexion,  and  sharp  features,  but  his  coimte- 
nance  showed  that  he  possessed  a  pecnliarlj  intelligent  and 
acute  intellect.  It  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  any- 
thing unpleasing  in  the  expression  of  his  features ;  it  was 
rather  the  total  want  of  expression  which  they  mechanically 
assumed  when  he  was  conversing,  or  when  he  was  aware 
i^at  he  was  observed,  of  which  any  one  would  complain. 
It  was  not  a  stolid  look  which  he  put  on,  but  rather  that  of 
a  person  totally  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around ; 
indeed,  so  perfect  was  the  composure  of  every  muscle  of 
his  face,  that  it  looked  completely  like  a  mask  with  a  pair 
of  bright  eyes  gleaming  through  it.  Though  he  kept  those 
eyes  perfectly  fixed,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obscuring  at 
pleasure  their  brightness.  !N'othing  could  surpass  the 
subdued  gentleness  of  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  gene- 
rally spoke,  though  he  could  at  will  raise  it  in  a  way  to 
astonish  his  hearers. 

The  long  winter  of  Shetland  was  passing  slowly  by, 
withotlt  any  events  of  interest  occurring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lunnasting ;  the  time  was  drawing  on  when  it 
would  be  necessary  for  Bolf  Morton  to  go  south  to  look  out 
for  a  ship,  unless  he  would  altogether  give  up  his  profession 
and  chance  of  promotion ;  but  he  was  naturally  unwilling 
to  leave  home  till  his  wife  had  made  him  a  father,  which 
she  expected  in  a  very  short  time  to  do.  It  was  also 
generally  understood  that  the  unhappy <£[ilda  would  shortly 
become  a  mother,  and  already  a  very  general  feeling  of 
compassion  was  expressed  for  the  poor  little  fatherless  babe 
which  was  about  to  be  bom.  How  would  the  poor  lady 
get  through  her  trials  ?  "Was  she  likely  to  live  ?  K  the 
child  lived,  would  it  be  the  heir  of  Lunnasting  ?  Or  should 
its  father  have  been  heir  to  estates,  and  a  title  in  Spain,  as 
it  had  been  said  he  was,  would  it  succeed  instead  of  him  p 

These  and  numerous    other  questions   of   a    similar 
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cbaracter  were  asked  over  and  over  again,  but  were  never 
satisfactorily  answered.  Letters  had  been  received  from 
Sir  Marcus,  but  he  fixed  no  time  for  his  return  home,  and 
it  was  very  evident  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  that  he 
believed  everything  was  going  on  in  his  castle  as  lie  had 
left  it.  He  might  possibly  have  been  rather  astonished, 
had  he  heard  what  had  occurred.  The  truth  was,  that 
neither  had  his  factor  Sandy  Redland,  nor  any  one  else, 
ventured  to  write  to  him,  and  very  naturally  Hilda  had  not 
done  so  ;  Sandy  was  a  man  who  liked  to  live  a  peaceable 
life,  and  to  have  matters  his  own  way,  and  he  knew  very 
well  that,  should  Sir  Marcus  be  hurried  back,  not  only 
would  all  peace  and  quiet  be  banished  from  Lunnasting, 
but  he  would  most  certainly  for  the  future  have  nothing 
whatever  his  own  way.  It  is  possible  that  Sir  MarcuB  was 
not  the  only  head  of  a  family  who  might  have  cause  to  be. 
astonished  at  the  doings  of  his  household  during  his 
absence.  At  length  a  packet  of  letters  arrived  from  Spain 
It  contained  some  for  Don  Hernan,  as  well  as  for  other 
deceased  officers  of  the  "  St.  Cecilia"  ;  one  was  for  Pedro 
Alvarez,  and  several  were  addressed  to  Father  Mendez, 
who  likewise  took  possession  of  all  the  rest.  The  lieutenant 
road  his  despatch  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

"And  so  our  poor  captain  would  have  been  a  marquis," 
he  exclaimed  to  himself,  '^  the  Marquis  de  Medea,  and 
owner  of  those  munificent  estates.  Well,  truly  he  had 
something  to  live  for,  and  yet  he  was  cut  off" — while  I  who 
have  not  a  pe90  beyond  my  pay,  and  little  enough  of  that, 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  existence.  I  cannot  under- 
stand these  matters — it  is  very  strange ;  still,  I  will  not 
forget  my  vow.  I  promised  that  poor  fellow  to  look  after 
his  widow,  and  if  she  has  a  son,  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
humble  power,  see  that  his  interests  are  not  neglected. 
N^ow  I  wonder   what   information    Father  Mendez    has 
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received.  He  mnst  have  heard  that  Don  Heman,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  succeeded  to  this  title  and  these  estates. 
The  letters  to  the  captain,  which  he  has  opened,  cannot  fail 
of  speaking  of  the  matter.  Probably  they  are  written 
expressly  to  give  the  information.  I  wonder,  now,  whether 
the  father  will  say  anything  about  it.  "Well,  he  does  not 
love  me,  and  I  do  not  trust  him,  and  I  will  watch  him 
narrowly,  and  see  if  I  cannot  be  as  close  as  he  can.  Bah ! 
if  all  men  would  be  honest,  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  If  Donna  Hilda's  child  should  be  a  girl,  there 
will  be  very  little  for  me  to  do  in  the  affair  ;  she  cannot,  I 
suspect,  inherit  either  the  title  or  estates.  If  the  child  is 
a  boy,  he  will  be  the  rightful  heir — there  is  no  doubt  about 
that ;  but  then  he  will  find  a  mortal  enemy  in  Don  Heman's 
(X)U8in,  Don  Anibal  Villavicencio,  who  will  stir  heaven  and 
earth  to  keep  the  boy  out  of  his  rights :  the  moment  ho 
bears  of  Don  Heman's  death,  he  will  take  possession  of  the 
property  and  assifme  the  title.  I  must  find  out  what  tack 
Father  Mendez  is  sailing  on.  Is  he  in  the  interest  of  the 
living  marquis,  or  of  the  unborn  baby?  He  is  never 
happy  unless  he  is  playing  some  deep  game  or  other.  I 
suspect  that  he  is  waiting  to  see  how  things  turn  out.  At 
all  events,  though  he  beats  me  hollow  in  an  argument,  I'll 
try  whether  in  a  good  cause  I  cannot  outmanoeuvre  him. 
He  does  not  want  for  money,  that  I  know.  He  has  his  belt 
stuffed  full  of  gold  pieces  even  now,  so  the  want  of  means 
to  go  away  does  not  keep  him  here.  Why  he  does  not  offer 
some  to  me  to  get  me  away  I  do  not  know.  Probably  he 
looks  on  me  as  a  rough,  untutored  sailor,  and  despises  me 
too  much  to  dread  my  interference  with  his  plans.  Perhaps 
he  intends  to  buy  me  over,  and  to  make  use  of  me  to  aid  him. 
He  knows  himself  pretty  well,  and  thinks  all  men  are  like- 
wise rogues.  He  will  be  rather  astonished  if  he  finds  that 
he  has  been  outwitted  by  a  straightforward,  honest  sailor." 
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At  lengtb  the  event  for  some  time  looked  for,  both  at 
tbe  castle  and  the  cottage,  occurred.  Bertha  Morton  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  a  fine  boy,  and  scarcely  had  the 
young  gentleman — Bonald  Morton  he  was  to  be  called — 
given  notice  of  his  arrival  in  the  world  by  a  lusiy  fit  of 
crying,  and  had  been  exhibited  in  due  form  to  his  father, 
than  the  wise  woman  who  attended  on  such  occasions  was 
now  moving  in  hot  haste  to  the  castle  of  Lunnasting,  to 
afford  her  aid  to  Donna  Hilda,  who  was,  it  is  said,  in  sore 
pain  and  distress.  Alas !  she  had  no  fond  husband  to 
cheer  and  console  her ;  no  one  to  whom  she  could  show 
with  pride  and  joy  the  little  creature  about  to  be  bom 
into  the  world.  Bertha  Eswick  had  expressed  her  hopes 
that  the  child  would  be  a  girl.  A  lassie,  she  observed, 
would  be  a  comfort  and  a  companion  to  the  poor  lady,  who 
would  herself  be  able  to  instruct  her,  and  would  ever  keep 
her  by  her  side;  whereas  a  boy  must  be  sent  away  to 
school,  and  would  then  have  to  go  into  the  world,  where  he 
would  again  see  little  or  nothing  of  his  poor  mother. 

Father  Mendez  and  Pedro  Alvarez  were  walking  up 
and  down,  but  not  together,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
courtyard.  It  was  the  only  spot,  they  declared,  in  the 
whole  island  where  they  could  be  sheltered  from  the  biting 
keenness  of  the  wind,  and  feel  any  of  the  warmth  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  their  own  country.  Both  were 
anxious  to  hear  whether  a  son  or  daughter  was  bom  to 
the  lady  of  the  mansion.  Pedro  Alvarez  was  certainly  the 
least  anxious. 

While  the  two  foreigners  wore  thus  engaged.  Moggie 
Druster,  the  cook,  put  her  head  out  of  a  window  and 
shouted — 

"  It's  a  braw  laddie,  sirs — a  fine  strapping  bairn. 
It's  like  to  do  weel,  and  so  is  its  mother,  poor 
lady." 
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''A  what  do  yon  say  it  is.  Mistress  Moggie  P"  asked 
Father  Mendez. 

"  A  braw  laddie ;  a  big  boancing  boy,  ye  would  ca'  him 
in  English,"  answered  Mo^ie,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
scorn  in  her  tone. 

^A  boy!"  exclaimed  the  priest  and  the  lieutenant 
almost  at  the  same  moment. 

The  priest  took  several  rapid  turns  up  and  downtho 
courtyard  with  compressed  lips  and  knitted  brow,  but  said 
nothing. 

"And  how  goes  the  poor  lady?"  inquired  Pedro 
Alvarez.  "And  good  Mistress  Moggie,"  he  continued, 
going  up  to  her  and  whispering,  "  tell  her  that  her  hus- 
band's warmest  friend  is  ready  and  at  hand  to  assist  and 
comfort  her,  as  far  as  he  has  the  power." 

"  Ay,  that  will  I,  Mr.  Pedro ;  ye  are  a  kind-hearted 
gentleman,  that  ye  are,"  answered  Moggie,  whose  heatt 
the  honest  lieutenant  had  completely  won,  in  return  for  the 
culinary  instruction  ho  had  afiforded  her. 

Poor  Bertha  Eswick  was  nearly  worn  to  death  from 
hurrying  between  her  daughter's  cottage  and  the  castle, 
though  her  young  mistress  required,  and  certainly  obtained, 
by  far  the  greatest  share  of  her  care.  Healthy,  however, 
as  Bertha  Morton  had  always  appeared,  soon  after  the 
birth  of  her  child  she  caught  a  cold,  and  this  produced  an 
illness  which  made  her  mother  and  husband  very  anxious 
about  her,  and  it  became  too  evident,  before  long,  to  the 
anxious  eyes  of  affection,  that  she  held  her  life  on  a  most 
precarious  tenure.  Hilda,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  com- 
pletely restored  to  health,  both  of  body  and  mind.  She 
had  now  a  deeply  interesting  object  in  existence,  and  all 
her  thoughts  and  attention  were  devoted  to  her  infant. 

Lawrence  Brindister  did  not  return  to  the  castle  till 
late  in  the  day  on  which   Hilda's  child,  was  born.    He 
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received  the  annonncement  with  a  look  of  incrednlitj  on 
his  countenaDce. 

*'  And  so  yon  tell  me  that  an  heir  to  Lnnnasting  is 
bom,"  he  exclaimed  to  Bertha  Eswick,  whom  he  met  as 
she  was  hurrying  down  for  the  first  time  from  her  mis- 
tress's chamber.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  many  heirs  to  Lnn- 
nasting are  there,  think  ye  ?  Never  mind,  good  Bertha. 
'  The  prince  will  hae  his  ain  again !  The  prince  will  hae 
his  ain  again!'  Who  is  the  prince,  think  ye,  Bertha? 
Ye  little  ken,  but  I  do ;  the  fool  knows  more  than  the  wise 
man,  or  the  wise  woman  either — ^ha,  ha,  ha !" 

These  remarks  sorely  puzzled  Bertha  Eswick,  and 
made  her  think  a  great  deal ;  she  knew  Lawrence  Brin- 
dister  thoroughly,  and  seldom  failed  to  distinguish  between 
the  mere  hallucinations  which  occasionally  took  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  the  ideas  which  originated  from  facts. 
^'  If  Marcus  Wardhill  is  not  the  rightful  possessor  of  Lnn- 
nasting, who  can  be  the  owner  ?"  she  asked  herself,  over 
and  over  again. 

Several  weeks  passed  by,  and  young  Don  Heman,  for 
so  Hilda's  new-bom  babe  was  called,  gave  every  promise 
of  being  a  remarkably  healthy  and  robust  child.  Father 
Mendez  seemed  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  took  every 
opportuniiy  of  watching  its  progress,  and  examining  it 
to  ascertain  that  it  was  a  thoroughly  well-made  healthy 
child. 

At  length  the  father  gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to 
Lerwick :  he  went,  and  some  of  the  household  declared 
that  they  breathed  far  more  freely  than  they  had  done  for 
a  very  long  time.  Pedro  Alvarez  walked  about  with  a 
more  self-confident  air  than  usual,  and  Lawrence  sang  and 
laughed  and  rattled  away  as  had  been  his  custom  in  former 
days ;  even  Hilda  looked  as  if  she  had  been  relieved  of  an 
incubus  which  had  depressed  her  spirits.  She  said  nothing ; 
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sbe  did  not  even  mention  the  name  of  Father  Mendez,  bat 
if  hy  chance  she  heard  it,  she  gave  a  slight  shndder,  while 
the  firown  which  grew  on  her  brow  showed  that  whatever 
the  influence  he  had  gained  over  her,  it  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  which  she  willingly  submitted.  He  had  announced  that 
he  should  not  be  absent  more  than  three  or  four  days ; 
but  more  than  a  week  elapsed  and  he  did  not  return.  As 
no  one  wished  him  back,  this  caused  more  surprise  than 
regret.  Ten  days,  then  a  fortnight,  passed  by,  and  the 
priest  did  not  appear.  At  last  Pedro  Alvarez  whispered 
his  suspicions  to  Lawrence  Brindister  that  the  reverend 
father  had  played  them  a  slippery  trick,  and  left  Shetland 
altogether ;  this  idea  was  found  to  be  correct,  when  Sandy 
M*Nab,  the  pedlar  and  great  newsmonger  of  the  district, 
paid  his  next  visit  to  Whalsey.  A  foreigner  who,  though 
somewhat  disguised,  was  recognized  as  the  Spanish  priest, 
Father  Mendez,  had  been  observed  going  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  the  south,  and  he  had  not  since  then  been  seen 
in  Lerwick.  The  lieutenant  was  more  than  usually  agitated 
when  he  heard  this.  "  There  is  some  mischief  brewing," 
he  observed,  the  first  moment  he  found  Lawrence  alone. 
•*  You  and  I  must  try  to  fathom  it,  if  we  can.  You  can  be 
secret,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  with  such  a  man  as  that  cun- 
ning priest  to  contend  with,  we  need  all  the  caution  we 
caa  exercise." 

"  Mum's  the  word  with  me,"  answered  Lawrence,  look- 
ing very  sagacious  ;  "  I  love  not  the  priest  more  than  you 
do,  for  I  believe  he  would  not  scruple  to  stick  a  dagger  in 
the  back  of  his  brother  if  that  brother  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  object  he  wished  to  attain.  What  he  aims  at  I  do  not 
know  :  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  advance  the  interests 
of  Hilda's  child,  is  what  I  want  to  discover." 

Pedro  shook  his  head.  "  Not  he,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  he 
answered :  "  he  cares  not  for  the  fatherless  or  the  widow. 
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I  have  watclied  him  narrowly :  liis  aim  was  to  get  Doima 
Hilda  completely  under  lii^  thumb,  so  that  he  might  rule 
her  and  her  child.  While  he  thought  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  success  he  remained  on  here,  but  when  he  at 
length  discovered  that  he  had  totally  failed,  or  that  he  could 
not  depend  for  an  instant  on  maintaining  his  influence, 
he  at  once  altered  his  whole  plan.  You  must  understand 
that  when  we  left  Spain  there  were  three  persons  in  exist- 
ence who  would  by  law  succeed  to  the  title  and  estates  of 
the  Marquis  of  Medea  before  Don  Heman  de  Escalante.  He 
often  told  me  that  he  himself  never  expected  to  inherit  the 
property,  and  thafc  he  must  find  some  other  means  of  im- 
proving his  fortunes.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  Father 
Mendez,  by  some  of  the  wonderful  means  at  his  disposal, 
knew  that  these  three  persons  would  die  before  our  return, 
and  that  he  accompanied  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  influence  over  Don  Heman,  that  his  order 
might  thus  benefit  by  the  wealth  which  would  be  at  his 
disposal.  He  knew  Don  Heman  sufficiently  to  believe 
that  he  should  obtain  that  influence,  and  he  probably  would 
have  succeeded.  Now,  however,  he  is  playing  another 
game ;  he  can  have  no  sure  hold  over  a  person  of  so  uncer- 
tain a  mind  as  Donna  Hilda,  and  he  has  now  returned  to 
Spain  that  he  may  be  able  to  make  his  bargain  with  Don 
Anibal  Yillavicencio,  who  has  already  succeeded  to  the 
property.  Just  consider  the  immense  influence  he  will 
have  over  him  when  he  is  able  to  prove  that  there  is  an 
heir  alive,  who,  if  produced,  will  turn  him  out  of  the  estates 
and  title.  What  do  you  say  to  the  question,  Mr.  Lawrence? 
Do  you  think  I  am  right  in  my  suspicions  ?" 

"Ay,  that  I  do,  most  sagacious  mariner,"  answered 
Lawrence,  who  had  really  comprehended  the  tenor  of  these 
remarks ;  they  were  of  course  made  in  much  more  broken 
English  than  has  been  used.     "  The  priest    may  be  an 
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honest  priest,  as  he  is  nndoubtedlj  a  most  polite  gentle- 
man ;  and  his  'ways  may  be  good  ways,  in  his  own  sight, 
thoagb  they  are  not  my  ways ;  but  that  he  is  not  labouring 
for  the  good  of  the  poor  little  &therless  child  up  there,  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion." 

*'  So  far  we  are  agreed,  my  friend,"  said  the  lieutenant ; 
^'  bat  when  the  boy  succeeds  his  grandfather,  and  becomes 
the  owner  of  the  property,  he  will  be  able  with  his  own 
right  arm,  or  rather  with  his  well-filled  purse,  which  is 
better  than  a  strong  arm  to  him,  to  establish  his  rights  to 
his  Spanish  estates  and  proper  rank." 

^'Ah,  there  a  fool  may  by  chance  know  more  than  a 
wise  man,  friend  Pedro/'  observed  Lawrence,  rubbing  the 
side  of  his  nose  with  his  forefinger.  ''  Come  along  with 
xne,  most  worthy  lieutenant,  and  I  will  show  you  matters 
which  will  astonish  you." 

Pedro  Alvarez  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  two 
oddly-matched  friends  set  out  together,  towards  the  east 
end  of  the  island.  Lawrence  turned  several  times  to 
observe  if  they  were  watched,  and  then  continued  his 
course  across  heathery  moorland,  and  valley,  and  swamp, 
as  rapidly  as  before. 

*'  I  know  this  spot,  surely,"  observed  Pedro  Alvarez ; 
'^  it  is  where  the  Catholic  chapel  stands." 

"  The  same,  finend  mariner,"  answered  Lawrence ;  "  but 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chapel  just  now :  keep 
close  at  my  heels,  or  rather  step  exactly  where  I  step,  or 
you  may  chance  to  have  a  tumble  to  the  bottom  of  the 
diff,  with  a  broken  neck  as  the  consequence." 

Lawrence,  as  he  spoke,  reached  the  brow  of  the  cliff; 
he  slid  over  it,  and  dropped  himself  down  on  a  narrow 
ledge  which  appeared  to  afford  scarcely  room  for  his  feet 
to  rest.  He  went  on,  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  cliff 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  let  himself  down  in  the  same 
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manner  that  lie  had  before  done.  The  Spanish  officer  at 
first  hesitated  to  follow,  but  a  laugh  from  Lawrence  made 
him  ashamed  of  himself,  and  when  he  reached  the  first 
ledge,  he  perceived  that  there  were  rings  let  into  the  rock, 
and  of  the  same  colour,  which  made  the  operation  less  dif- 
ficult than  it  had  at  first  appeared.  Three  or  four  ledges 
were  thus  reached  in  succession,  and  then  there  was  a 
very  narrow  winding  path  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  which 
led  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Before,  however, 
Lawrence  reached  the  bottom,  he  turned  off  along  another 
ledge,  when  Pedro  entirely  lost  sight  of  him.  Following 
in  the  same  direction,  however,  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  a  cave ;  the  entrance  was  so  small,  that  at  a  distance  it 
could  scarcely  be  perceived,  but  on  looking  in  he  saw 
that  it  expanded  into  a  chamber  of  considerable 
dimensions. 

"  Come  in,  friend  mariner,  and  survey  my  marine 
abode,"  exclaimed  Lawrence,  from  within. 

A  few  rough  steps  enabled  him  to  enter,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  the  cave  was  not  only  large,  but  that  it  con- 
tained a  bed  and  table,  some  stools  and  several  chests,  and 
casks,  and  bales,  besides  sails  and  coils  of  rope,  and  spars, 
and  pieces  of  wreck  ;  indeed,  it  had  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  marine  store,  so  various  were  the  articles  col- 
lected in  it. 

As  he  entered  he  was  saluted  by  a  low,  fierce  growl, 
and  he  saw  in  rather  unpleasant  proximity  to  his  legs  the 
savage  jaws  of  Surly  Grind,  wide  expanded  in  readiness 
to  seize  him.  A  word,  however,  from  his  master,  sent  him 
growling  back  to  his  couch  at  the  further  end  of  the 
cave. 

"  Never  fear  the  dog ;  he  is  the  guardian  genius  of  the 
place,  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  defend  it  against  the 
approach  of  animated  visitors,"  said  Lawrence.     "  But  sit 
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down,  worthy  mariner,  and  feel  that  you  are  in  the  abode 
of  a  friend ;  eatables  we  do  not  require,  but  I  keep  a  store 
of  some  of  the  loxnries  of  life  of  which  I  know  yon  will  not 
refase  to  partake." 

Saying  this,  he  produced  some  pipes  and  tobacco,  and 
a  bottle  of  Schiedam,  a  case  of  which,  he  told  his  guest, 
had  come  on  shore  near  his  cave.  Pedro  partook  of  the 
latter  very  moderately,  but  he  gladly  replenished  his  own 
tobacco-pouch,  as  his  own  supply  of  the  fragrant  weed  was 
running  short.  Lawrence  then  led  him  to  the  mouth  of  the 
caye. 

"  Alark  the  appearance  of  that  line  of  broken  water  out 
there,  which  with  its  whirlpools  and  eddies  comes  sweep- 
ing round  from  the  north  and  strikes  the  base  of  this  point. 
Every  object  which  once  gets  within  its  power  is  driven 
against  this  point.  All  these  things  which  you  see 
arranged  round  here  have  reached  me  in  that  way. 
What  tales  of  shipwreck  do  they  tell!  Often,  too, 
I  fancy  the  waifs  cast  up  come  from  far  distant 
shores;  strange,  also,  the  water  which  rushes  round 
the  base  of  this  rock  is  quite  warm  at  times,  and  I  could 
believe  that  it  still  retains  the  heat  imparted  to  it  by  the 
sun  of  a  southern  clime.  But  all  these  things  are  useless 
to  you,  you  will  say,  and  so  it  may  be ;  but  these  are  the 
chests,  and  the  bales,  and  the  casks  which  Surly  Grind  and 
I,  between  us,  have  hauled  on  shore.  That  reminds  me  I 
promised  to  show  you  the  contents  of  one  of  the  chests  -, 
and  here — "  (he  opened  a  remarkably  massive  and  well- 
made  oaken  sea-chest ;  the  lid  fitted  so  well,  that  although 
it  had  evidently  been  in  the  water  for  some  time,  none  had 
found  an  entrance ;  Lawrence  had  contrived  to  force  it 
open :  lifting  the  lid,  he  took  jfrom  it  a  tin  case,  and  out  of 
the  case  produced  a  document  which  he  put  into  his  com- 
panion's hand)  **  Bead  that,  and  tell  me  what  you  think,'* 
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he  said ;  and  wliile  Pedro  opened  the  paper,  and  slowly 
perused  it,  he  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  his  conntenance. 

The  Spaniard  read  on  very  slowly,  and  not  withont 
great  diflficnlty. 

"  It  is  in  English,"  he  said  at  length.  "  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  understand  it  all,  bnt  from  what  I  do  comprehend, 
I  see  that  if  I  conld  fialfil  my  promise  to  my  dead  shipmate 
;aaid  captain,  and  see  justice  done  to  his  widow  and  child, 
I  have  greater  reason  than  ever  for  hnrrying  back  to  Spain 
to  try  and  counteract  the  schemes  of  Father  Mendez,  and 
to  oppose  the  Marquis  Don  Anibal  Villavicencio,  who  will 
of  course  stir  heaven  and  earth  to  maintain  his  position." 

"  I  thought'  as  much,"  said  Lawrence ;  "  you  see  that 
his  friend  here  may  have  very  little  power  to  assist  him  in 
asserting  his  rights.  Qive  me  back  the  paper.  I  keep  all 
my  valuables  in  this  cavern ;  there  is  no  place  so  safe,  for 
there  is  little  chance  of  fire,  and  still  less  likely  are  thieves 
±o  break  in  and  steal." 

Lawrence  pointed  to  several  other  chests,  but  he 
seemed  in  no  way  disposed  to  exhibit  any  more  of  his 
treasures,  whatever  they  were.  The  lieutenant,  indeed, 
proposed  returning  forthwith  to  the  castle.  Lawrence 
having  charged  Surly  Grind  to  keep  strict  watch  and  ward 
over  his  storehouse,  they  set  off  to  return  by  the  same  way 
they  had  come. 

Not  long  after  this,  Pedro  received  the  long-looked-for 
remittance  from  Spain,  and  prepared  for  his  departure 
from  Shetland.  When  he  went  to  pay  his  adieus  to  Hilda, 
he  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  taking  her  hand,  respectftdly 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  while  he  silently  repeated  his  oath,  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the  cause  of  her  and  her 
child.  Accompanied  by  Lawrence,  he  then  set  off  for 
Lerwick,  whence  he  immediately  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  London.    He  was  much  regretted  by  ail 
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the  inbabitanfcs  of  Lunnastmg,  but  more  especially  by 
Hilda,  who,  although  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  devo- 
tion to  her  cause,  felt  that  she  had  lost  one  of  the  few 
friends  on  whom  she  could  depend  for  counsel  and 
assistance. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Father  Mendez,  on  reaching  Lerwick,  found  a  vessel  about 
to  sail  for  Leith.  He  might  probably  have  taken  a  courte- 
ous farewell  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lunnasting^  had  he  not 
wished  to  steal  a  march  on  Pedro  Alvarez.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  the  worthy  lieutenant  suspected  his  designs, 
and  would,  if  he  had  the  power,  counteract  them;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  deprive  him,  forthwith,  of  that  power. 
The  Inquisition,  that  admirable  institution  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  heresy,  existed  in  fall  force  in  those  days  in  Spain, 
and  the  father  well  knew,  that  if  he  could  induce  its 
officials  to  lay  hands  on  his  rival,  that  he  would  give  him 
no  further  trouble.  The  father  reached  Leith  in  safety, 
and  thence  was  able  to  proceed  on,  without  loss  of  time, 
direct  to  Cadiz.  Not  feir  off  from  that  fair  city  was  the 
magnificent  mansion  of  the  Marquis  de  Medea.  The 
father,  on  landing,  did  not  at  once  hasten  to  visit  his  rela- 
tions and  friends,  to  receive  their  congratulations  on  his 
escape  ;  nor  did  he  even  go  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
superior  of  his  order,  but,  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time,  he  hurried  off  to  the  residence  of  the  marquis.  He 
introduced  himself  without  much  ceremony.  The  mar- 
quis could  not  at  first  believe  the  unwelcome  news  he 
brought. 

"  I  have  no  object  in  deceiving  you,  most  noble  mai^ 
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quis,"  answered-  the  priest,  with  a  calm,  nnruffled  brow. 
**  I  have  ample  proofs  of  the  truth  of  my  statements,  and 
shonld  I  bring  them  forward,  yon  could  no  longer  keep 
possession  of  this  beautiful  mansion,  of  yonder  fertile 
fields,  of  the  time-honoured  title  you  hold.  But  do  not  be 
alarmed :  far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  dispossess  you : 
the  real  heir  is  the  son  of  a  heretic  woman,  and  will  be 
brought  up  as  a  heretic ;  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  but  be 
supporting  the  cause  of  our  Holy  Mother  Church  by  say- 
ing nothing  about  this  matter,  and  by  maintaining  you  in 
possession  of  your  property ;  you,  who  will,  I  doubt  not, 
prove  yourself  one  of  her  most  devoted  and  zealous  sons." 

The  marquis  was  a  person  with  a  narrow  forehead, 
small  grey  eyes,  and  that  peculiar  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  the  vice  of  indulged  avarice  seems  generally 
to  produce.  Though  his  lips  denoted  sensuality,  their  total 
want  of  firmness  showed  the  astute  Father  Mendez  that 
he  would  be  easily  moulded  to  his  will.  The  marquis  was 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  way  in  which  the  church  was 
at  times  apt  to  bleed  those  whom  she  designated  her  most 
devoted  sons,  and  he  winced  at  the  thoughts  of  having  to 
part  with  the  large  portion  of  his  newly-acquired  wealth 
•which  would  be  required. 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  father,"  he  answered.  "  I 
have  always  been  a  devoted  son  of  Holy  Mother  Church, 
and  shall  ever  be  ready  to  pay  those  dues  which  she  can 
rightly  demand." 

The  priest  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on  him. 

"  It  will  be  as  well,  Don  Anibal,  that  we  come  to  a 
right  understanding  on  the  matter,"  he  remarked,  in  a  low 
firm  tone.  "  Remember,  I  have  the  power-  of  depriving 
you  of  every  silver  piece  of  the  wealth  you  enjoy ;  of 
stripping  you  of  your  title  and  estates,  and  reducing  you 
to  the  state  of  poveriy  from  which  you  have  sprung :   that 
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is  what  I  have  the  power  of  doing.  The  heir — ^the  real 
owner  of  this  superb  mansion,  of  these  broad  lands — is  a 
fine  healthy  child ;'  a  word  from  me  would  bring  him  over, 
and  put  him,  or  his  proper  guardians,  in  possession  of 
them.  Now,  if  I  refrain  from  doing  this,  I  am  in  duiy 
bound  to  demand  a  suflBlcient  recompence,  not  for  myself — 
far  be  it  from  me  to  claim  any  earthly  reward,  for  my 
labours  are  for  the  benefit  of  our  Holy  Mother  Church, 
whose  devoted  servant  I  am.  Here  you  will  see  I  know 
the  exact  value  of  your  property,  and  its  rental.  This 
paper  contains  my  terms :  if  you  agree  to  them,  well  and 
good — ^if  not,  you  know  the  consequences.  I  leave  you 
for  half  an  hour  to  consider  over  the  matter,  while  I  go 
and  pay  my  respects  to  the  marchioness ;  she  is  a  wise 
woman  and  a  faithful  daughter  of  the  church.  I  doubt  not 
how  she  will  decide." 

ISow  Father  Mendez  was  excessively  clever  and  acute, 
but  Don  Aniba]  Yillavicencio's  cunning  had  been  sharpened 
in  the  school  of  adversity.  He  looked  up  with  an  innocent 
expression  of  countenance,  and  asked — 

"  How  do  I  know  that  the  child  you  speak  of  is  in 
existence?  Pardon  me  for  putting  so  rude  a  question, 
father.  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  Give  me  particulars 
which  will  enable  me  to  judge  whether  I  am  making  a  fair 
bargain  with  you." 

The  father  smiled  at  Don  Anibal's  frankness  ;  he  was 
in  no  way  offended  at  the  doubt  cast  on  his  veracity  ;  he 
liked  people  to  be  open  with  him ;  it  gave  him,  he  thought, 
more  power  over  them.  He  knew  that  the  marquis  could 
have  no  interest  in  bringing  the  child  from  Shetland,  and 
as  that  island  was  a  long  way  ofi*,  he  was  not  likely  to  set 
off  then  to  verify  the  accounts  he  might  give.  He  might, 
therefore,  have  told  him  any  story  he  pleased.  In  this 
instance,  however,  as  it  answered  his  purpose  to  speak  the 
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tratb,  seeing  thai  the  tmtli  would  have  more  inflaenoe  with 
Don  Anibal  than  any  tale  he  could  invent,  he  told  him  all 
that  had  occnrred,  and  gave  him  a  full  description  of  Lnn- 
nasting,  and  its  position.  The  marquis  had  learnt  to  con- 
ceal his  thoughts  as  well  as  the  priest ;  he  assumed  a 
dull  and  indiFerent  air  as  Father  Mendez  continued  his 
account. 

"  I  see  the  justice  of  your  remark,  father,  and  rest 
assured  that  I  will  do  my  duty,"  he  answered,  with  a  twirl 
of  his  moustache  and  a  stiff  bow  of  the  head.  The  child 
is  heir,  you  tell  me,  to  a  good  property  in  this  far-off  island 
of  Shetland,  of  which  till  now  I  never  heard ;  he  may  well 
be  content  with  that ;  indeed  it  is  clear  that  he  would  be 
out  of  his  element  as  the  possessor  of  an  estate  like  this ; 
besides,  as  you  wisely  remark,  he  will  be  brought  up  as  a 
heretic.  Yes,  father,  my  conscience  is  at  rest ;  I  feel  that 
I  am  doing  what  must  be  well  pleasing  to  the  church,  and 
you  assuredly  shall  receive  the  reward  you  demand." 

**  His  conscience  ! — I  wonder  of  what  that  is  composed,'* 
muttered  the  priest,  and  then  added  aloud,  ^'  You  have  not 
yet  decided  with  regard  to  the  paper  I  put  into  your  hands^ 
Don  Anibal." 

*•  Well,  do  as  you  propose,"  answered  the  marquis.  "  I 
hope  that  you  have  not  been  too  hard  on  me,  though." 

The  priest  gave  a  searching  glance  at  the  marquis,  and 
without  speaking,  lefb  the  room.  Don  Anibal's  countenance 
did  not  wear  a  particularly  pleasant  expression  as  his  eyes 
followed  the  priest. 

"  I'll  be  even  with  you,"  he  muttered,  as  he  ground 
his  t<eeth  and  shook  his  clenched  fist  towards  the  door  at 
which  the  priest  had  retired.  "  What !  Does  he  think  I 
am  fool  enough  to  pay  him  the  enormous  sum  he  demands  P 
He  has  given  me  the  key  to  the  means  of  settling  the 
matter  in  a  cheaper  way  than  that.     I  must,  however,  in 
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ibe  meantiine,  keep  my  plans  secret  as  the  grave,  or  he 
will  manage  to  counteract  them.'* 

At  the  end  of  the  time  Father  Mendez  had  fixed,  he 
returned,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  the  ready  acqoies- 
cenoe  with  which  the  marqnis  agreed  to  his  proposals.  He 
tiien,  with  a  conscience  at  rest,  hastened  on  to  his  convent 
to  report  his  arrival,  and  to  give  an  account  of  his  pro* 
ceedings.  The  marquis  waited  till  he  had  assured  himself 
that  he  had  without  doubt  left  the  neighbourhood,  and 
then  set  out  for  Cadiz.  He  had  a  mansion  in  that  city 
where  he  took  up  his  abode.  He  had  been  in  his  youth  at 
sea,  and  had  still  a  number  of  seafanng  acquaintance.  They 
were  not  all  of  them  amongst  the  most  respectable  orders 
of  sociely ;  perhaps  they  were  the  better  suited  to  carry 
out  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  was  a  cunning  man  if 
not  a  wise  one,  and  knew  that  he  was  more  likely  to  succeed 
by  doing  things  deliberately  than  in  a  hurry.  He  began 
to  frequent  places  where  he  was  likely  to  fall  in  with  his 
old  nautical  associates,  and  when  he  met  them  he  seemed 
to  take  great  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  made  many  in* 
quiries  as  to  their  late  adventures  and  mode  of  life. 

War  had  just  broken  out  between  England  and  France^ 
and  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  in  consequence 
arming,  both  afloat  and  on  shore,  not  knowing  when  they 
might  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  strife. 

In  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  at  Cadiz  especially,  not 
only  at  the  royal,  but  at  the  mercantile  dockyards,  vessels 
were  being  fitted  out  and  armed  ready  to  take  a  part  in 
the  contest.  People  of  aU  descriptions,  many  who  had 
long  been  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  were  col- 
lected there  with  the  hope  of  getting  employment  on  board 
the  numerous  privateers  fitting  out,  caring  nothing  which 
side  they  espoused,  provided  an  abundance  of  prize-money 
was  to  be  obtained.     Among  these  worthies  the  marquis 
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found  several  old  acquaintance.  He  did  not  fail  in  the 
course  of  cbnversation  to  make  inquiries  about  other  former 
shipmates.  He  invited  them  to  his  house,  and  treated 
them  with  unexpected  liberality.  One  and  all  declared 
that  he  was  well  worthy  of  the  exalted  rank  to  which  he 
had  attained.  He  was  seated  one  day  alone,  not  having 
yet  found  the  description  of  man  of  whom  he  was  in 
search,  when  a  stranger  was  announced. 

"  He  is  a  seafaring  man,"  said  the  servant,  "  but  he 
declines  to  give  his  name,  as  he  says  your  excellency  is  not 
acquainted  with  it." 

"  Let  him  come  in — ^perhaps  he  may  have  business  with 
me,"  said  the  marquis ;  and  a  tall,  thin,  swarthy  per- 
sonage, with  a  large  pair  of  moustachios  which  totally 
concealed  his  mouth,  entered  the  room.  He  probably 
was  about  fifty  years  old,  but  he  had  as  much  the 
appearance  of  a  soldier  as  of  a  sailor  about  him ;  he  seated 
himself  in  a  chair,  and  immediately  said:  "Your  very 
obedient  servant,  most  noble  marquis.  I  understand  that 
you  are  in  search  of  a  trustworthy  man  to  undertake  some 
work  or  other  for  you." 

"I — I  never  said  any  such  thing,"  exclaimed  the 
marquis,  somewhat  confused. 

"  Tour  excellency  may  not  have  said  it,  but  the  tenor 
of  your  conduct  shows  me  what  you  require.  You  would 
not  trouble  yourself  with  the  company  of  all  the  people 
you  have  lately  invited  to  your  house  xmless  you  required 
something  from  them.  Come,  be  frank ;  I  have  guessed 
rightly,  have  I  not  ?" 

"  Before  I  answer  that  question  I  must  know  whom  I 
address,"  answered  the  marquis,  trying  to  look  very  wise. 

"  As  to  that,  my  name  is  not  unknown  to  fame,"  re- 
plied the  stranger  in  a  careless  tone.  "  I  am  Don  Josef 
Tacon,  or  Captain  Tacon,  as  I  am  generally  called ;  we 
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have  met  before  now  in  the  days  of  our  youth ;  in  the 
"West  Indies ;  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  you  remember  me, 
perhaps.  You  recollect  how  we  boarded  the  Dutchman, 
and  how  we  relieved  the  Mynheers  of  their  cash  and  cargo, 
and  provisions  and  water;  and  you  haven't  forgotten 
the  English  West  Indiaman  we  captured  and  sent  to  the 
bottom  with  all  her  crew  when  they  threatened  to  send 
one  of  their  cruizers  after  us.  These  and  other  little 
similar  incidents  have  not  escaped  your  memory,  most 
XLoble  marquis." 

Don  Anibal  winced  not  a  little  while  the  pirate — for 
such  he  avowed  himself  to  be — was  speaking ;  but  he 
notwithstanding  held  out  his  hand  and  hailed  him  as  an 
old  shipmate. 

"  My  memory  is  as  good  as  you  suppose,  my  friend," 
he  remarked ;  "  but  we  will  not  dwell  on  those  matters. 
There  are  some  things  a  man  would  gladly  forget  if  he 
could.  However,  there  is  an  affair  in  which  an  intelligent 
fellow  like  you  would  be  useful,  if  you  will  undertake  it." 

"  Name  your  price,  Don  Anibal,  and  I  will  tell  you  if  I 
can  undertake  it,"  answered  Captain  Tacon ;  "  my  fortunes 
are  somewhat  at  a  low  ebb,  and  I  am  ready  to  engage  in 
any  enterprise  which  promises  sufficient  remuneration." 

"  You  were  always  a  reasonable  man.  What  do  you 
say  to  two  thousand  dollars  ?  It  would  be  worth  a  little 
exertion  to  gain  that,"  observed  the  marquis. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  require  to  be  done,  and  I  will  then 
give  you  a  direct  answer,"  said  the  pirate. 

The  marquis  thought  for  some  time  before  he  replied. 
"  I  must  swear  you  to  secrecy  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
next,  that  you  will  decide,  when  I  have  put  before  you  the 
outline  of  the  work  required,  without  obliging  me  to 
descend  to  particulars." 

"  Depend  on  me,  marquis,"  exclaimed  the  pirate.     "  As 
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I  see  a  cnxoifiz  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  I  will  take 
the  oath ;  and  now  hasten  on  with  your  sketch ;  I  am  a 
man  of  action,  and  will  speedily  decide." 

"  Listen,  fihen,"  said  Don  Anibal.  *'  You  can,  I  donbt 
not,  obtain  command  of  one  of  the  numerous  vessels  fitting 
ont  as  privateers ;  I  will  use  my  influence.  I  can  speak  to 
your  character  for  bravery,  enterprise,  sagacity — ^you  xin- 
derstand  me :  you  must  use  every  exertion  to  find  a  crafb. 
I  know  your  talents — ^you  will  not  fail." 

Captain  Tacon  smiled  "grimly  at  the  compliments  the 
marquis  paid  him.  "But  the  enterprise,  the  work  you 
require  of  me?  most  noble  marquis,"  he  said,  with  a 
slight  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  I  am  coming  to  that,  my  friend,"  was  the  answer. 
"  It  lies  in  a  nutsheU :  in  a  northern  region  there  Exists  a 
child,  of  whose  person,  for  certain  reasons,  unnecessary 
now  to  state,  I  wish  to  obtain  possession.  He  lives  in  a 
mansion  capable  of  defence ;  you  may  possibly,  therefore, 
have  to  use  force,  but  that  of  course  will  only  make  the 
work  more  agreeable  to  you.  On  your  bringing  me  satis- 
factory assurance  that  you  have  disposed  of  the  child  as  I 
may  direct,  the  reward  shall  be  yours.  In  the  meantime^ 
this  purse,  as  soon  as  you  decide,  I  will  present  to  you. 
It  is  but  an  earnest  of  my  liberal  intentions." 

The  exhibition  of  the  gold  was  a  bright  thought  of 
Don  Anibal's.  As  the  taste  of  blood  whets  the  appetite  of 
the  wild  beast,  so  did  the  glittering  bait  the  avarice  of  the 
pirate. 

"  Give  me  the  purse,"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly  stretching 
out  his  hands ;  '*  I  will  take  the  oath." 

"Take  the  oath,  and  you  shall  have  the  purse," 
answered  the  marquis,  smiling  blandly.  "  No  mental  re- 
servations, though ;  I  do  not  forget  your  antecedents,  my 
old  comrade." 
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CSaptain  Tacon  gaye  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  twirling  bis 
monstachios,  while  his  conntenance  wore  the  expression  of 
a  person  about  to  swallow  a  nauseons  draught,  he  walked 
across  the  room  towards  the  crucifix.  The  marquis 
followed,  with  a  self-satisfied  look,  as  if  he  had  achieved  a 
-victory.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  oath  taken  by 
the  pirate,  or  to  describe  the  final  arrangements  entered 
into  between  the  two  worthies. 

In  a  few  days  Captain  Tacon  again  made  his  appear- 
ance, habited  in  a  handsome  nautical  costume,  with  a  huge 
cocked  hat,  and  a  richly-mounted  sword  by  his  side,  and 
announced  that  he  had  become  the  captain  of  the  privateer 
schooner  "  San  Nicolas."  "  Never  did  you  set  eyes  on  a 
finer  crafb,  most  noble  marquis,"  he  exclamed ;  "  she  will 
fly  like  the  wind,  and  swim  like  a  wild-fowl.  She  carries 
eight  guns,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  small  arms,  with  a 
bold  crew  of  sixty  men,  villains  every  one  !  There  is  no 
deed  of  violence  they  will  not  dare  or  do ;  and  now  we  are 
ready  to  sail  when  we  receive  your  final  orders." 

-  "  I  knew  that  I  could  trust  you  in  the  selection  of  your 
followers,"  said  the  marquis,  quietly.  "Here  are  your 
orders ;  you  will  open  them  when  at  sea,  and  see  that  you 
carry  them  out  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter.  Yon 
will,  of  course,  be  weU  provided  with  flags.  It  may  be 
convenient,  at  times,  to  sail  under  some  other  flag  than 
that  of  Spain." 

Don  Tacon  smiled.  "  I  have  some  little  experience  in 
those  matters,"  he  answered,  "  trust  me." 

That  evening  the  "  San  Nicolas"  privateer  was  seen 
standing  out  of  the  harbour  and  steering  to  the  northward. 
It  was  announced  that  she  had  sailed  on  a  cruise,  and 
would  before  long  return. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  arrangementa 
took  place  with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  been 
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described.  The  Spaniards  love  dearly  to  do  everything 
with  deliberation ;  the  summer  had  ended,  and  the  winter 
had  come  and  gone,  before  the  events  just  narrated  took 
place. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  "  San  Nicolas'*  had  sailed, 
it  became  generally  known  that  Lieutenant  Pedro  Alvarez, 
the  only  surviving  officer  of  the  unfortunate  "  St.  Cecilia," 
had  arrived  at  Cadiz.  Such  was  the  case,  Pedro  had 
obtained  a  passage  on  board  an  English  man-of-war. 
When  some  sixty  leagues  to  the  north  of  Cadiz,  she  had 
£Ekllen  in  with  a  suspicious-looking  craft,  which  hoisted 
Spanish  colours.  An  officer  was  sent  to  board  her,  and 
Lieutenant  Alvarez  was  requested  to  go  as  interpreter. 
The  stranger  proved  to  be  the  privateer  schooner  ."  San 
Nicolas,"  and  in  her  captain  he  recognized  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. The  last  time  they  had  met,  it  had  been  under 
somewhat  unpleasant  circumstances  for  Captain  Tacon, 
who  had  almost  got  his  head  into  a  halter,  and  but  narrowly 
slipped  it  out  again.  The  worthy  lieutenant,  very  naturally 
suspected,  from  his  knowledge  of  Don  Josef's  previous 
history,  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  any  very  creditable 
undertaking.  He  at  once  suspected  that  he  was  not  sailing 
on  a  simple  privateering  voyage,  but  of  course  he  failed  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  The  more  questions  he  asked,  the 
more  mysterious  and  important  his  quondam  acquaintance 
became.  The  result  of  his  conversation  was,  that  he 
resolved,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  to  make  all  the 
inquiries  in  his  power  about  Captain  Tacon,  and  the  "  San 
Nicolas."  Pedro  Alvarez  was  a  blunt  sailor,  but  he  had  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  sagacity.  Before  long,  he 
discovered  that  his  quondam  acquaintance  had  been  known 
to  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  Marquis  de  Medea,  who  was 
also  known  to  hav^e  had  some  correspondence  with  the 
owners  of  the  ''  San  Nicolas."      More  than  this  Pedro 
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conld  not  discover ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
snspect  that  the  schooner's  voyage  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  marqnis  himself.  He  was 
not  however  a  man  to  do  things  by  halves,  so  he  continued 
to  work  on  in  the  hope  that  he  might  at  last  ferret  out  the 
iamth.  However,  he  had  not  much  time  for  this  occu- 
pation ;  for  having  reported  himself  to  the  naval  authorities^ 
be  was  forthwith  promoted  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  brig-of-war.  His  great  aim  however,  before  he  sailed, 
was  to  place  in  proper  train  with  the  legal  authorities  the 
claims  of  young  Hernan  Escalante  to  the  title  and  estates 
now  held  by  Don  Anibal  de  Yillavicencio.  He  was  aware 
that  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law,  and  that  he  must 
expect  to  have  a  very  tough  battle  to  fight. 

"Never  fear  for  the  consequences,"  said  he  to  his  legal 
adviser.  "  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child,  nor  any  one 
depending  on  me,  and  as  long  as  I  have  a  silver  piece 
belonging  to  me,  I  will  expend  it  in  claiming  the  rights  of 
that  poor  child." 

Having  just  given  expression  to  this  virtuous  reso- 
lution as  he  was  leaving  the  lawyer's  door  he  found  himself 
fitanding  face  to  face  with  Father  Mendez. 

The  priest  looked  narrowly  at  the  house.  He  recol- 
lected that  a  well-known  lawyer  lived  there.  What  could 
the  rough  lieutenant  want  with  him?  He  jumped  at 
a  conclusion  which  was  not  far  fix)m  the  truth;  still 
his  countenance  wore  its  usual  calm  and  inexpressive 
look. 

"  Ha !  my  old  shipmate  !  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  so 
soon  in  our  own  well-beloved  native  land,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  These  are  stirring  times,  and  you  did  well  to  return :  you 
will  not  be  long  on  shore,  however,  I  conclude  ?" 

"  Not  long  enough  to  lose  my  sea  legs  or  sea  manners," 
answered  Pedro,  bluntly. 
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"Have  you  another  appointment  yet,  my  Mend?" 
asked  the  priest. 

'^My  superiors  think  me  too  nseM  to  allow  me  to 
remain  long  unemployed,"  replied  Pedro. 

'*  That  is  well :  take  the  advice  of  a  friend,  and  attend 
to  your  own  duties,"  said  the  priest,  in  a  suppressed  tone, 
sinking  at  last  to  a  whisper ;  '*  you  will  but  bum  your  fingers 
if  you  interfere  where  you  have  no  concern." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  hint,  most  astute  priest.  Then 
you  guess  what  I  am  about,"  thought  Pedro,  but  he  did  not 
speak  aloud.  He  only  tried  to  look  totally  unconscious  of 
what  Father  Mendez  could  possibly  mean.  He  did  not 
succeed  as  well  as  he  wished  or  fancied  that  he  had  done, 
and  the  father  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  watch 
him  very  narrowly,  to  counteract  any  scheme  he  might 
attempt  to  carry  into  execution. 

The  lieutenant,  meantime,  ^smcied  that  he  had  out- 
witted the  priest,  and  continued  with  the  greatest  energy 
to  prosecute  the  work  he  had  commenced. 

Father  Mendez  was  not  long  in  discovering  this,  and 
with  fully  equal  resolution  took  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  his  pro- 
ceedings. He  also  prided  himself  on  performing  whatever 
he  undertook  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  He  saw  that 
Pedro  might  cause  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience. There  were  two  ways  which  suggested  them- 
selves of  disposing  of  him :  he  might  inform  the  marquis 
of  his  proceedings,  who  would,  without  the  slightest  scruple, 
probably  get  him  assassinated ;  but  the  brave's  dagger  was 
not  always  sure,  and  if  the  marquis  knew  that  he  was  dead 
he  might  be  tempted  to  assume  more  independence  than 
would  be  convenient.  He  had  another  plan  which  could 
not  possibly  fail. 

Pedro  Alvarez,  as  do  most  captains,  lived  on  shore 
while  his  ship  was  fitting  out.     He  continued  to  do  so 
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after  she  was  ready  for  sea,  and  ^liile  lie  was  waiting  for 
orders.  He  had  made  every  preparation  for  sailing,  and 
was  ready  to  trip  bis  anchor  at  a  moment's  notice.  At 
last  his  despatches  arrived.  He  was  paying  his  last  visit 
to  the  shore,  when,  aa  he  was  sitting  in  the  room  of  his 
lodging  glancing  over  a  few  accounts  which  remained  un- 
paid, a  stranger  was  announced.  Captain  Alvarez  rose  to 
receive  him,  and  requested  to  know  the  object  of  his  visit. 
As  he  did  so,  he  recognized  a  person  of  whom  he  had  caught 
a  glimpse  more  than  once,  watching  him  as  he  lefb  the 
house. 

"  No  matter  who  I  am,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  I  but  obey 
the  orders  of  my  superiors,  and  I  am  directed  to  desire  you 
to  attend  at  the  office  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  there  to 
answer  certain  accusations  which  have  been  brought  against 
you.  This,  it  is  hoped,  you  can  at  once  easily  and  com- 
pletely do,  and  that  you  will  therefore  not  hesitate  to 
accompany  me.  A  carriage  waits  for  us  at  the  end  of  the 
street.  Tou  can  arrange  the  matters  about  which  you  are 
now  occupied  on  your  return.  I  am  directed  to  accompany 
you,  and  as  the  council  is  now  sitting  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  catch  a  weasel  asleep  ?"  thought 
Pedro,  at  least  an  equivalent  Spanish  proverb  occurred  to 
him.  Pedro  was  conscious  that  he  had  at  times  expressed 
himself,  in  coffee-houses  and  taverns,  in  a  way  not  over 
complimentary,  either  to  the  priests  or  the  Inquisitioii 
itself;  and  he  felt  very  sure  that  no  explanations  he  could 
give  would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Inquisitional  counciL 
The  bold  determined  look  he  gave  the  officer  was  such  as 
that  worthy  officer  was  little  accustomed  to  receive  from 
the  trembUng  wretches  on  whom  he  served  his  summonses. 

"  Tou  have  performed  your  duty,  my  friend,  and  now 
go  back  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  inform  them  that  you 
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have  delivered  your  message,  but  that  my  avocations  pre- 
vent me  from  acceding  to  their  demands." 

The  official  looked  wonderfully  astonished,  and,  with- 
out saying  another  word,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  bosom, 
and  clapping  it  to  the  seaman's  head,  told  him  that  he 
must  enforce  obedience. 

*•  Must  you,  friend  ?"  exclaimed  Pedro,  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  his  arm  striking  up  the  pistol ;  **  then  I  must 
resist  by  force." 

The  official  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the  weapon  had  not 
often  been  used,  and  the  powder  flashed  in  the  pan.  He 
was  about  to  draw  another,  but  Pedro's  quick  eye  saw  the 
man's  purpose.  His  own  sword  lay  on  the  table.  He 
seized  it  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  grasped 
the  barrel  of  the  pistol  about  to  be  turned  towards  him. 
At  that  instant  the  official's  foot  slipped,  and,  as  he  fell 
heavily  forward,  the  point  of  the  sword  entered  his  throaut 
and  pierced  through  to  the  spine.  Pedro  caught  him  as  he 
fell,  but  the  wound  was^  mortal,  and  in  another  minute  he 
was  dead. 

Pedro  Alvarez  was  as  bold  and  brave  a  seaman  as  ever 
stepped  ;  but  he  knew  full  well  that  killing  an  official  of  the 
Inquisition  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  would  make  the 
country  too  hot  for  him.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation 
was  as  strong  with  him  as  with  most  men.  He  considered 
how  he  could  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  act.  There 
was  a  large  cupboard  in  the  room.  He  dragged  the  body 
in,  and  locking  the  door  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  The 
wound  had  not  bled  much,  and  he  was  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  traces  without  much  difficnlfcy.  It  just  then  occurred 
to  him  that  the  owners  of  the  house  would  get  into  trouble 
when  the  body  should  be  discovered ;  so  he  wrote  on  a 
piece  of  paper — "  This  man  attempted  to  kill  me,  and  in 
gelf-defence,  I,  against  my  wish,  slew  him. — Pedro  Alva- 
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rez  ;"  and,  opening  the  door  of  the  cupboard,  pinned  it  on 
the  stranger's  coat.  He  then  pat  all  the  papers  belonging  to 
him  into  his  pocket,  and  deliberately  walked  down  to  the 
quays.  His  boat  was  waiting  for  him.  Hi^  luMurt  beat  much 
more  regularly  than  it  had  done  for  the-kMUdf  hotUr,  as  he 
sprang  on  board  and  shoved  off.  His  crew  gave  w^,  and 
he  soon  stepped  the  deck  of  his  beautiful  little  brig,  the 
"  Veloz."  The  next  instant  the  boats  were  hoisied  in,  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  the  topsails  were  let  fall  and  sheeted 
home,  and  the  brig,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  southward, 
stood  out  of  the  harbour.  Every  sail  the  brig  could  carry 
was  pressed  on  her.  The  officers  and  crew  were  delighted 
with  the  way  she  flew  through  the  water.  Her  captain 
turned  his  spy-glass  very  often  towards  the  town:  he 
made  out,  at  last,  a  boat  pulling  off  rapidly  towards  the 
brig,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  signal-midshipman  re- 
ported that  one  of  ihe  ships-of-war  in  the  harbour  was 
telegraphing  to  them. 

''^ou  must  be  mistaken,  boy ;  it  cannot  be  intended 
for  us :  shut  up  your  book,  we  are  beyond  signalling  dis- 
tance," he  answered.  **  And  so  farewell  to  lovely  Spain — 
for  ever,  perhaps,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  It  will  take 
more  years  than  I  am  likely  to  live  to  make  those  wretches 
forget  or  forgive  the  death  of  their  official.  From  hence- 
forth I  am  a  banished  man.  For  myself  I  care  not ;  but 
for  poor  young  Heman— who  is  to  advocate  his  cause? 
Well,  I  fear  for  this  time  the  spirit  of  evil  and  his  impa 
have  got  the  upper  hand  of  honest  folk." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  winds  wliistled  round  the  towers  of  Lnnnasting, 
and  the  wild  waves  as  they  were  wont  washed  the  base  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  and  time  sped  on  without  any 
material  change  taking  place  among  its  inhabitants. 
Hilda  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  her  turret 
chamber,  gazing  out — when  not  engaged  in  nursing  her 
child — on  the  wide-spread  ocean,  and  thinking  of  him  who 
slept  beneath  its  surface.  Her  infant,  however,  was  her 
constant  and  only  source  of  interest. 

The  little  fatherless  infant  grew  and  flourished,  and 
gave  every  promise  of  becoming  a  strong  healthy  boy. 
Meantime  the  health  df  Bertha  Morton  became  week  after 
week  worse  and  worse,  and  her  mother  began  to  fear,  too 
justly,  that  her  days  on  earth  were  numbered.  Rolf  had 
been  compelled  to  make  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  as  first 
mate  of  a  ship  ;  and  he  came  back  only  in  time  "to  have  his 
little  boy  put  into  his  arms  and  to  receive  the  last  breath 
of  the  wife  he  so  fondly  loved.  At  Hilda's  special  invi- 
tation the  young  Ronald  was  carried  up  to  the  castle  that 
his  grandmother  might  have  the  entire  charge  of  him. 

"  He  will  make  a  good  playmate  for  my  little  Heman, 
dear  Bertha,"  observed  Hilda ;  "  so  you  see  he  will  amply 
repay  me  for  any  advantage  he  may  obtain  by  the  arrange- 
ment. I  trust  the  boys  may  be  friends  through  life.  They 
are  of  kindred  blood,  and  Morton  is  a  person  in  manners 
and  conduct  far  above  the  position  he  holds.  From  his 
appearance  it  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  that  he 
must  be  of  gentle  blood.  He  that  is  gone,  who  saw  a  good 
deal  of  him,  several  times  made  the  same  remark." 

"  He  was  brought  up  by  a  good,  kind,  Christian  man, 
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and  it  is  on  that  account,  rather  than  on  acconnt  of  his 
birth,  that  he  possesses  the  qualities  of  which  you  so  kindly 
speak,  my  dear  mistress,"  answered  Bertha. 

Hilda  made  no  reply ;  affliction  had  not  taught  her  to 
adopt  the  principles  which  guided  Bertha's  conduct. 

The  brief  daylight  hours  of  the  northern  winter  had 
onoe  more  begun  to  increase,  when  Hilda  received  a  letter 
from  her  father,  announcing  his  intention  of  returning  to 
Lunnasting  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  with  Edda. 
He  also  spoke  of  her  sister's  engagement  to  a  Colonel 
Armytage,  remarking  that  the  marriage  would  soon  take 
place. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  varied,  but  chiefly 
painful  feelings  which  this  information  created  in  Hilda's 
bosom.  Her  father  had  hitherto  remained  ignorant  of  her 
conduct,  and  she  felt  that  he  would  be  very  justly  incensed 
when  he  heard  of  it.  StiU  she  was  too  proud  and  self- 
willed  to  meditate  for  an  instant  asking  his  pardon,  or 
seeking  for  reconciliation,  and  her  whole  thoughts  were 
occupied  in  considering  how  she  could  best  meet  the  storm 
of  indignation  and  anger  which  she  expected  to  burst  on 
her.  For  Edda,  however,  she  had  as  warm  an  affection  as 
it  was  in  her  nature  to  feel  for  anybody  so  totally  different 
as  her  sister  and  she  were  to  each  other.  She  could 
scarcely  help  despising  Edda  for  her  gentleness  and  her 
kind  and  affectionate  disposition,  as  well  as  for  the  implicit 
obedience  she  yielded  to  their  father's  often  imperious  com* 
mands. 

"  I  pray  heaven  the  gentleman  our  sweet  Miss  Edda  is 
going  to  marry  is  worthy  of  her-r-good,  and  generous,  and 
kind — or  it  will  break  her  heart,"  said  nurse  Bertha,  as 
they  were  talking  over  the  subject  together. 

"  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  break  a  Wardhill's  heart,  or 
mine  would  have  gone  long  ago,"  answered  Hilda,  with  a 
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sigli  SO  deep  and  sad  that  it  made  Bertha's  sicken  as  she 
heard  it." 

Lawrence  Brindister  was  as  little  pleased  as  any  one 
with  the  report  of  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill's  intended  return. 
Poor  Lawrence  had  that  instinctive  dread  of  his  guardian 
which  a  cat  or  a  dog  has  of  the  person  who  takes  every 
occasion  of  giving  them  a  kick  or  a  buffet  when  they  meet. 
He  felt  that  he  was  unjustly  and  tyrannically  treated,  yet 
he  had  no  means  of  breaking  away  from  his  thraldom.  Sir 
Marcus  had  a  very  simple  plan  for  keeping  him  within 
l)Ounds  ;  he  never  intrusted  him  with  money ;  and  as  poor 
Lawrence  was  known  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  nobody  was 
found  willing  to  lend  him  their  gold  to  supply  his  wants,  as 
none  of  it  was  ever  likely  to  be  repaid. 

Pending  the  expected  arrival  of  her  father,  Hilda  was 
seated  as  usual,  at  her  turret  window ;  now  gazing  at  her 
infant,  who  was  sleeping  on  a  pile  of  cushions  at  her  feet ; 
now  casting  a  glance  across  the  ocean,  over  which  the  sun, 
now  declining  towards  the  west,  was  casting  a  rich  glow, 
when  her  eye  was  attracted  by  the  white  sails  of  a  vessel 
which,  lighted  up  by  his  beams,  shone  like  driven  snow. 
There  was  a  light  wind  from  the  south-east,  before  which 
the  vessel  under  all  sail  was  standing  in  towards  the  land. 
Hilda,  who  firom  having  lived  all  her  life  near  the  sea  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  rigs  of  vessels,  recognized  the  one 
now  approaching  as  a  schooner,  and  from  her  wide  spread 
of  canvas  she  judged  that  she  was  a  large  one. 

On  stood  the  stranger,  directly  towards  Whalsey.  At 
first,  from  the  bold  way  in  which  she  approached,  Hilda 
thought  that  she  must  have  a  pilot  on  board,  but  as  she 
drew  in  with  the  channel  between  the  south  end  of  Eastling 
and  the  little  island  known  as  Grief  Skerry,  she  hauled  her 
wind,  and  then  went  about  and  hove  to,  with  her  head  off 
shore. 
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"  What  can  possibly  be  her  errand  here  ?"  said  Hilda 
to  herself.  "  Can  my  father  be  on  board  her  ?  But  no, 
he  would  have  stood  on,  and  brought  the  vessel  to  an 
anchor." 

The  family  retired  to  rest  at  the  usual  hour  of  ten 
o'clock,  and  probably  not  long  after  that  were  wrapped  in 
sound  sleep.     Not   so  poor   Hilda.     The  mistress  of  the 
mansion  slept  far  less  than  any  of  those  who  obeyed  her 
orders.     She  invariably  retired  long  after  the  household 
were  in  bed,  rose  early,  and  probably  seldom  obtained  more 
than  an  hour's  continuous  sleep.     On  this  evening  her  child 
had  been  somewhat  fretful,  and  Bertha  insisted  on  carrying- 
the  little  fellow  off  to  sleep  in  her  room  with  her  grandson, 
iBonald  Morton.     Hilda  had  reluctantly  consented  to  the* 
arrangement,  and  frequently  awoke  with  a  start  of  terror 
on  missing  her  little  companion  from  her  side.     At  length 
she  had  fallen  into  a  comparatively  sound  sleep,  when  she 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud,  crashing  sound.     She 
started  up.     The  noise  brought  to  her  recollection,  with 
painful   clearness,  the  moment  when  the  "St.  Cecilia" 
struck  on  the  rocks  of  Ossa  Skerry.     She  thought  she  must 
have  been  dreaming,  but  again  the  sound  was  renewed. 
She  felt  confident  that  it  was  caused  by  heavy  blows  dealt 
against  a  small  postern  gate  which  led  out  on  the  front 
terrace  overhanging  the  sea.     Erom  the  noise,  Hilda  sus- 
pected that  this  had  already  partly  given  way,  and  she 
feared  that  the  assailants,  whoever  they  were,  would  already 
have  gained  an  entrance  before  she  could  summon  any  of 
the  servants  to  resist  them.     Besides  Lawrence,  it  was  not 
likely  that  there  were  more  than  five  or  six  men  in  the 
house.     The  bell  belonging  to  her  room  led  only  to  the 
chambers  of  the  women,  and  she  feared  that  when  they 
awoke,  they  would  do  little  more  for  the  defence  of  the 
castle  than  scream ;   nor  had  she  much  confidence  in  the 
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valonr  of  old  Davie  Cheyne,  the  bntler.  Still  she  herself 
felt  no  overwhelming  alarm.  Throwing  some  garments 
ronnd  her,  she  hniried  to  the  hall,  where  a  bell  rope  com- 
mnnicated  with  the  servants'  room.  She  pnUed  it  violently, 
and  then  hastened  on  to  call  Lawrence.  She  had  little 
confidence,  however,  in  the  way  he  might  behave;  still, 
she  had  no  reason  to  donbt  his  conrage,  and  knew  that  if  he 
comprehended  what  was  required,  he  was  likely  to  be  of  as 
mnch  value  as  any  other  man.  He  had  firo-arms,  and  so  had 
all  the  servants,  and  she  hoped,  if  there  was  time  for  them  to 
collect,  to  give  the  assailants  a  warm  reception.  The  doon 
it  was  evident,  had  resisted  the  first  attack  made  on  it,  for 
again  there  came  a  snccession  of  thundering  blows,  which 
echoed  through  the  castle,  and  must  have  aroused  the 
soundest  sleepers.  Hilda  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  haU 
to  relieve  her  impatience.  She  felt  inclined  herself  to  go 
to  the  gate  to  ascertain  how  far  it  had  resisted  the  attacks 
made  on  it,  but  she  reflected  that  this  would  be  folly,  be- 
cause should  she  be  seized  by  the  enemy,  it  would  make  all 
further  resistance  useless.  Every  moment  her  impatience 
increased. 

"  What !  are  the  men  turned  cowards  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
when  she  found  that  no  one  appeared ;  "  are  they  skulking 
in  bed,  a&aid  to  encounter  the  unexpected  foe  ?  Oh !  that 
I  were  a  man,  to  be  able  to  fight  as  brave  men  do !  I 
thought  better  things  of  Lawrence.  If  they  would  but 
come,  we  might  yet  drive  back  these  marauders.  It  shall 
never  be  said  that  the  castle  of  Lunnasting  was  given  up 
without  a  desperate  struggle." 

Again  she  rang  such  a  peal,  that  Davie  Cheyne  must 
have  been  aroused,  had  he  been  twice  as  sound  asleep  as 
he  had  ever  been  before.  It  produced  its  effect,  and  with 
startled  looks,  his  hair  on  end,  with  his  night-cap  in  one 
hand,  and  his  coat  in  the  other,  the  old  butler  rushed  into 
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the  hall,  followed  by  the  other  serving-men,  and  some  farm 
labourers  who  slept  in  the  castle. 

"  Oh  my  lady  ! — oh  Miss  Hilda !  Oh — I  beg  pardon, 
Madame  Escalante — ^what  is  the  matter  ?  "W^hat  is  going 
to  happen  ?*' 

"  That  you,  lazy-bones,  have  been  snoring  in  bed,  while 
the  castle  is  being  attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers  or  priva- 
teers ;  and  that  nnl«3ss  you  stir  yourselves  to  defend  it,  you 
may  all  be  murdered  as  you  deserve.  Quick ! — ^get 
your  arms  and  try  to  defend  the  place  ?  Where  is  Mr. 
Lawrence  ?     Is  he  as  cowardly  as  the  rest  of  you  ?" 

"  N'o,  cousin  Hilda,  he  is  not,"  said  Lawrence,  who 
entered  at  that  moment  with  a  musket  in  one  hand,  a  sword 
in  the  other,  and  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt.  "  L  have 
been  to  take  a  look  at  the  besiegers.  They  are  taking 
breath  to  make  a  fresh  attack,  and  it's  my  opinion  that  we 
take  them  on  the  flank,  and  if  we  work  our  guns  well,  we 
shall  be  able  to  shoot  them  down  before  one  of  them  can 
return  to  their  boats." 

"  Excellent,  Lawrence,"  exclaimed  Hilda,  pleased  with 
his  unexpected  sagacity  and  promptness.  "  Place  the  men 
as  you  think  best.  What  could  induce  an  enemy  to  attack 
this  place,  it  is  diflBcult  to  say,  unless  from  its  apparent 
strength  they  suppose  it  contains  large  stores  of  plate  and 
jewels.  However,  I  trust  to  your  courage  and  conduct  to 
disappoint  them." 

While  Hilda  was  speaking,  some  of  the  men  were  load- 
ing their  firelocks  ;  others  found  that  they  had  forgot  their 
ammunition,  and  ran  back  to  get  it,  and  Davie  Cheyne  was 
putting  on  his  coat  and  arranging  his  garments  in  a  seemly 
manner,  and  stuffing  a  night- cap  into  his  pouch,  he  armed 
himself  with  a  huge  blunderbuss,  which,  with  its  ammuni- 
tion pouches,  hung  over  the  mantelpiece. 

"Give  me  a  musket!"    cried  Hilda.      "Where  there 
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are  not  enough  men,  women  must  fight.  I  wonld  sooner 
lose  my  life  than  allow  these  marauders  to  enter  the 
castle." 

Hilda  was  speaking  while  Davie  Chejne  was  getting 
down  the  fire-arm  and  handing  it  to  her.  Not  another 
moment  was  then  lost,  and  the  party,  led  by  Lawrence, 
were  hastening  to  the  eastern  tower  which  commanded  the 
gate,  when  several  of  the  women  rushed  with  loud  shrieks 
into  the  hall,  exclaiming  that  the  robbers  were  breaking  into 
the  castle,  and  that  they  were  all  going  to  be  murdered. 

"  Silence,  wenches !"  cried  Hilda,  indignantly.  "  When 
I  show  signs  of  fear  it  is  time  for  you  to  be  afraid.  Those 
who  have  the  nerve  to  load  the  guns  come  with  me ;  the 
rest  go  and  remain  with  Bertha  Eswick  and  the  children. 
She  will  shame  you,  I  doubt  not,  by  her  coolness.*' 

Two  of  the  damsels  alone  were  influenced  by  this  address, 
and  followed  their  mistress,  while  the  rest,  every  now  and 
then  giving  way  to  a  shriek,  ran  up  stairs  as  fast  as  they 
could  go,  to  the  nursery,  where,  surrounding  Bertha^  who 
was  sitting  up  with  the  children,  they  said  the  mistress  had 
sent  them,  and  pulling  away  at  her,  entreated  her  to  tell 
them  what  was  going  to  happen. 

"  Girls,  girls ;  it  is  something  very  dreadful,  I  doubt 
not,"  she  answered,  solemnly.  "But  shrieking  and  cry- 
ing will  not  ward  off  the  danger.  Let  us  rather  silently 
pray  to  Him  who  can  alone  save  us,  for  protection  and  the 
safety  of  those  we  best  love." 

The  girls  were  silent  for  a  short  time,  but  Bertha's 
address  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  on  them ;  and  the 
sound  of  a  volley  of  musketry,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
heard  again,  set  them  off  shrieking  louder  than  before. 

The  effects  of  the  vofley;*did  not  appear  to  have  much 
availed  the  defenders  ofrrfhe  castle,  for,  almost  before  it 
had  ceased,  the  thunderifig  blows  on  the  gate  were  renewed 
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with  greater  violence  than  before,  and  the  crashing  noise 
which  followed  showed  that  it  was  yielding  to  them.  There 
were,  as  Bertha  well  knew,  two  small  gates,  one  within 
the  other.  The  first  had,  as  she  snspected,  given  way  to 
the  attack  the  assailants  had  first  made,  the  crushing  sound 
of  which  had  awakened  her  as  it  had  Hilda.  The  second 
gate  was  the  one  against  which  they  were  now  directing 
their  efforts.  Lawrence  had  not  been  aware  of  this,  and  he 
fancied  that  it  was  the  outer  gate  alone  which  had  to  be 
defended.  On  reaching  the  first  story  of  the  tower,  and 
on  looking  from  the  window  which  commanded  the  space 
before  this  outer  gate,  he  saw  a  large  group  of  armed  men, 
apparently  prepared  for  attacking  it. 

"  There  are  the  enemy  !  Have  no  parley  with  them ! 
Fire,  boys !"  he  exclaimed,  setting  the  example  by  dis- 
charging his  musket.  The  rest  fired  likewise,  and  appa- 
rently several  of  the  enemy  were  hit ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
to  flight,  they  fired  in  return,  and  several  pf  the  Lunnasting 
party  might  have  been  hit,  had  they:  not  speedily  retired 
from  the  window.  In  the  chamber  below,  however,  there 
were  several  loopholes,  and  in  these  they  forthwith  assem- 
bled, and  commenced  firing  away  as  before.  Hilda  had 
not  used  hpr  musket ;  but  she  in  no  way  felt  inclined  to 
shrink  from  the  contest,  and  her  presence  wonderfully 
animated  the  rest.  They  soon,  however,  discovered,  that 
the  first  of  their  defences  had  been  taken,  and  that  they 
were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  impeding  the  progress  of 
the  attacking  party,  who,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  volleys 
with  which  their  comrades  were  saluted,  continued  to 
batter  away  at  the  door  with  an  evident  determination  to 
succeed.  At  the  same  time  the  door  was  a  very  solid  one, 
and  resisted  all  their  efforts.  Several  of  those  outside  had 
been  wounded.  One  or  two  had  been  seen  to  fall.  This 
encouraged  Lawrence  and  his  followers. 
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"  Could  you  not  make  a  sally  and  drive  them  off?"  at 
length  exclaimed  ELilda,  as  the  blows  on  the  door  became 
louder  and  more  reiterated.  "  If  you  rushed  out  suddenly 
they  would  not  know  how  many  men  were  following,  and 
might  take  to  flight." 

"They  know  well  enough  how  many  men  are  inside 
these  walls,  or  they  would  not  have  dared  to  attack  us,  my 
lady/'  observed  Davie  Cheyne.  "With  your  permission, 
my  lady,  we'll  fight  on  till  the  powder  is  gone,  with  the 
thick  stone  between  us,  but  there  is  na  use  in  venturing  our 
lives  against  six  times  our  number  without  some  such  aid." 

The  firing  on  both  sides  now  became  very  warm  till 
two  of  the  servants  were  hit,  and  a  bullet  passed  through 
the  sleeve  of  Lawrence's  coat.  On  discovering  this,  BKlda 
despatched  one  of  the  girls  for  bandages,  while  she  en- 
deavoured to  staunch  the  blood  of  the  man  who  was  most 
hurt,  with  her  handkerchief. 

"  Thank  ye,  ma'am — ^thank  ye,  my  lady,"  said  the  poor 
fellow,  looking  up  at  her  with  an  expression  of  gratitude 
in  his  countenance ;  "  it  will  not  be  much  harm  done,  and 
if  ye  will  let  me,  I'll  be  at  them  again." 

The  girl  was  absent  nearly  a  minute,  and,  as  she 
appeared,  in  a  voice  of  terror  she  exclaimed,  "  The  gate 
is  giving  way,  and  they  will  be  into  the  castle  in  a  moment !" 

The  courage  of  Hilda  and  her  two  attendants  formed  a 
great  contrast  to  the  behaviour  of  the  women  who  had 
taken  refage  with  Bertha.  The  more  constant  the  firing, 
the  louder  they  shrieked ;  and,  as  the  sound  of  the  blows 
on  the  gate  reached  them  they  clung  to  her  gown,  entreat- 
ing her  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  At  last  there  came  a 
crash  louder  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  followed  imme- 
diately by  shouts,  and  cries,  and  the  report  of  fire-arms 
evidently  inside  the  castle,  and  the  cries  and  shrieks 
increased,  and  then  there  was  the  heavy  tramp  of  men's 
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feet,  some  hmrying  along  the  passages,  others  ascending 
the  stairs. 

"Oh,  they  are  coming  here — they  are  coming  here!" 
cried  one  of  the  servant  girls,  "We  shall  all  be  murdered, 
and  the  castle  will  be  burnt.  Oh,  Mistress  Bertha,  where 
shall  we  run  to  ? — where  shall  we  hide  ?'* 

"  Close  the  doors,  girls,"  said  Bertha,  calmly.  "  Per- 
haps they  will  not  come  here." 

The  sound  of  the  footsteps  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 
One  room  after  the  other  was  entered,  and  at  last  that  next 
to  the  nursery.  A  moment  afterwards  the  nursery  door 
was  violently  shaken.  Bertha  made  a  sign  to  the  women 
to  keep  silence,  but  in  vain  :  as  a  heavy  blow  was  struck 
against  the  door,  one  of  them  shrieked  out.  Some  words 
in  a  strange  language  were  spoken  by  men  with  gruff 
voices,  and  the  next  instant  the  door  was  burst  open,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  armed  men^  fierce-looking  fellows,  rushed 
into  the  room.  The  girls  fled  to  the  extreme  comer,  but 
the  pirates — for  that  they  were  desperadoes  of  that  descrip- 
tion, there  seemed  no  doubt — took  at  first  but  little  notice 
of  them,  turning  all  their  attention  to  Bertha  and  the  two 
children.  A  tall  sinewy  fellow,  with  long  moustachios, 
stalked  up  to  her,  and,  before  she  was  aware  of  what  he 
was  about,  snatched  one  of  the  children  from  her,  and 
scrutinizing  its  countenance  returned  it  to  her,  and  then 
seized  the  other,  which  he  examined  still  more  minutely. 
Ife  seemed  sorely  puzzled,  and  pulled  away  furiously  at 
his  moustachios,  while  he  talked  and  gesticulated  to  his 
companions. 

They  then  commenced  an  examination  of  the  children, 
and  were  so  absorbed  in  the  matter,  that  the  serving  girls 
were  able  to  make  their  escape  from  the  room,  while  poor 
Bertha  was  left  alone  with  the  savage-looking  band  of 
strangers.     However,  the  matter  was  soon  decided.     The 
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tall  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  captain,  attempted  to 
snatch  the  one  he  had  first  seized  from  poor  Bertha's 
grasp.  In  vain  she  straggled,  and  entreated  him  to  let  it 
go.  Both  the  little  fellows  shrieked  out  with  terror,  as, 
hngging  them  in  her  arms,  she  endeavoured  to  escape  from 
him  ;  but,  tearing  the  child  from  her,  he  held  it  np  to  his 
companions,  and  seemed  to  be  asking  them  certain  ques- 
tions. They  nodded  in  return ;  and,  while  two  of  them 
held  back  poor  Bertha,  who  was  straggling  to  regain  the 
child,  he  threw  a  cloak  over  it,  and,  calling  to  his  followers, 
hurried  down  stairs.  Bertha  attempted  to  follow,  in  the 
hopes  of  regaining  the  child,  but,  overcome  with  terror 
and  agitation,  she  sunk  exhausted  on  the  ground.  The 
marauders  took  their  way  to  the  postern  gate,  by  which 
they  had  entered  the  castle.  Near  it  was  a  room,  at  the 
door  of  which  a  number  of  their  companions  were  standing, 
guarding  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  whom  they  had  over- 
powered. Leaviag  them  there,  he  passed  on,  and,  getting 
over  the  terrace  parapet  wall,  he  descended  the  cliff  with 
liis  burden  towards  the  boat  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  it> 
and  to  which  the  men  who  had  been  wounded  had  been 
already  conveyed.  The  little  boy  was  all  the  time  shriek- 
ing out  most  lustily,  and  desiring  to  be  taken  back  to  his 
mamma.  Placing  the  child  in  the  boat,  with  strict  charges 
to  one  of  the  men  who  were  in  her  not  to  let  it  out  of  his 
arms,  he  climbed  the  cliff  again  with  the  agility  of  a  cat, 
and  rejoined  his  comrades.   He  addressed  them  in  Spanish. 

"  My  men,"  he  observed,  "  we  have  thus  far  fulfilled 
our  engagement.  Now  let  us  recompence  ourselves,  in 
case  the  promised  reward  should  not  be  forthcoming." 

His  proposal  seemed  to  meet  with  the  warm  approval 
of  all  the  party.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  leave  some 
of  them  to  guard  the  prisoners,  at  which  those  who  were 
to  be  left  grumbled  much.     "No  matter,"  he  observed; 
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"  three  of  you  will  do,  and  if  any  of  the  prisoners  attempt  to 
escape,  shoot  them.  It  is  the  quickest  way  of  disposing  of 
those  sort  of  people." 

Bertha  had  lain  thus  for  some  time,  still  grasping  the 
little  child,  and,  in  spite  of  his  piteous  cries,  unconscious  of 
his  presence,  when  she  was  aroused  by  her  mistress's  voice 
exclaiming — 

"  Bertha,  Bertha !  where  is  my  boy  ?  —  where  is 
Heman  ?" 

"  Your  boy,  Hilda  !  is  he  not  here  ?"  answered  Bertha, 
scarcely  yet  fully  aroused,  "  Is  he  not  here — here  in  my 
arms  ?" 

"  Here  ? — no  !  Where  is  he  ?  who  has  him  ?  Give 
him  to  me  !"  exclaimed  Hilda,  in  a  tone  which  showed  the 
agony  of  her  terror. 

"  Oh !  was  it  not  a  dream  ?  Where  is  he,  do  you 
ask  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Those  men — they  bore  him 
away,"  said  Bertha,  trying  to  rouse  herself. 

"  My  boy  gone  ?  You  gave  him  to  them  instead  of 
your  own,"  cried  Hilda.  "  Oh  !  woman — woman !  Did 
you  not  know  how  precious  he  was  to  me  ?  And  you  let 
them  take  him !  You  should  have  died,  rather  than  allow 
them  to  tear  him  from  you," 

"You  wrong  me,  dear  mistress,"  answered  Bertha. 
"They  chose  yours — they  had  come  on  purpose  to  get 
him,  for  they  rejected  mine.  But  have  they  gone  ?  Let 
us  follow  them :  a  mother's  tears  may  induce  them  to  give 
him  back." 

"  And  I  have  lost  all  this  time  !"  cried  Hilda,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  moving  from  the  room. 

When  the  pirates  forced  their  way  into  the  castle,  the 
defenders  were  separated;  Davie  Cheyne,  with  the  two 
serving  girls,  hurrying  off  their  mistress  in  one  direction, 
while  Lawrence  and  the  men  bravely  opposed  them  for 
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some  minutes,  till  they  were  completely  overpowered,  and 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  enemy. 

Having  provided  for  their  prisoners,  the  captain  of  the 
pirates  and  his  men  set  off  to  engage  in  the  pleasant  occu- 
pation of  ransacking  the  castle.  From  room  to  room  they 
went,  injuring  nothing,  and  breaking  nothing,  except  the 
locks  of  drawers,  cabinets,  chests,  and  cupboards.  These, 
as  the  keys  were  not  forthcoming,  they  burst  open  to 
examine  their  contents.  They  worked  away  briskly,  but 
in  no  undue  hurry.  They  knew  that  the  operation  in 
which  they  were  engaged  should  not  be  done  slowly,  in 
case  of  interruption ;  at  the  same  time,  at  present,  they 
had  no  reason  to  expect  any  interference  with  their  per- 
formances. They  were  most  of  them  evidently  practised 
hands,  for  they  were  choice  in  th^ir  selections,  and  took 
only  the  more  valuable  articles.  Plate,  jewels,  and  orna- 
ments were  quickly  transferred  to  their  pockets,  or  to  bags 
with  which  they  had  come  prepared  ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  clothes,  to  whicn  some  of  them  took  a  fancy, 
and  a  collection  of  eatables  from  the  housekeeper's  store- 
room, nothing  else  was  carried  off. 

These  matters  being  arranged,  the  captain  ordered  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded.  It  was  time,  for  daylight  was 
already  coming  on,  and  they  could  not  tell  what  assist- 
ance might  be  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  as 
they  knew  that  the  sound  of  their  firing  must  have  given 
notice  to  the  neighbouring  population  that  something 
unusual  was  going  on.  With  some  derisive  expressions, 
the  meaning  of  which  Lawrence  alone,  of  those  who  heard 
them,  could  understand,  they  left  the  party  in  the  room, 
simply  turning  the  key  on  them,  and  took  their  way  to 
their  boats.  Just  as  they  were  shoving  off  through  the 
twilight,  a  figure  was  seen  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
stretching  forth  her  arms,  and  shrieking  out — 
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"My  child — my  child!  Bring  back  my  boy!  Take 
him  not  away  I" 

In  vain  she  cried,  and  those  fierce  men,  cruel  and  callons 
as  they  were,  had  not  the  barbarity  to  mock  her.  Without 
uttering  a  word,  they  pulled  rapidly  from  the  shore.  Giving 
Tent  to  her  feelings  in  cries,  she  uttered  shriek  after 
shriek,  and  would  have  thrown  herself  into  the  water,  in 
her  eagerness  to  follow  them,  had  not  Davie  Cheyne  come 
behind  her,  and,  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  drawn  her  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  She  broke  from  him,  and 
was  again  rushing  forward,  when  Lawrence  and  a  servant, 
who  burst  out  of  the  room  where  they  had  been  locked  in, 
ran  forward  and  surrounded  her.  When  they  saw  the 
boats,  two  of  them,  who  had  secured  some  muskets  which 
the  pirates  had  overlooked,  threatened  to  fire  on  them ; 
but  as  they  levelled  their  pieces  the  captain  held  up 
the  child,  and  three  or  four  bullets  whizzing  above  their 
heads,  showed  them  that  they  would  gain  nothing  by 
warlike  proceedings.  Some  of  the  men  — ^and  so  did  Law- 
rence— proposed  manning  Sir  Marcus's  barge,  and  going 
in  pursxdt  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  proposal  was  wisely  over- 
ruled by  Davie  Cheyne.  "  How  could  they  expect,  with  a 
single  boat,  and  with  but  few  men  ill-armed,  to  capture 
two  boats  full  of  well-armed  men,  perfectly  practised  in 
warfare,  and  who  had  ah*eady  shown  their  superiority  ?" 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  the  proposal 
was  withdrawn.  It  was,  meantime,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Hilda  was  held  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

"  My  child !  my  child  1"  she  continued  crying  out. 
"  Oh,  bring  me  back  my  child !" 

The  sound  of  her  voice  could  no  longer  reach  those  she 
addressed.  Away  pulled  the  boat  towards  the  schooner  in 
the  offing ;  and  as  all  hope  of  recovering  her  soon  vanished. 
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she  again  Bnnk  senseless  into  the  arms  of  those  surround- 
ing her. 

When  dayh'ght  increased,  a  schooner,  which  hoisted 
French  colours,  was  seen  standing  away  to  the  eastward ; 
but  whence  she  had  come,  and  where  she  went  to,  no  one 
connected  with  Lunnasting  was  ever  able  to  discover. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

For  many  days  $ifler  the  loss  of  her  child,  Hilda  remained 
in  a  state  of  such  utter  prostration,  that  Bertha,  who  would 
allow  no  one  buii .  herself  to  watch  her,  often  dre^ed  that 
her  mind  would  go  altogether. 

*' Perhaps  she  would  be  happier  thus  unconscious  of 
past  griefs,  or  of  the  dreary  future  in  store  for  her,"  Bertha 
frequently  repeated  to  herself;  but  Hilda  was  not  thus  to 
be  spared  the  trials  and  sorrows  sent  to  purify  and  correct 
her  nature.  Not  only  did  she  become  fully  aware  of  all 
that  had  taken  place,  but  she  was  made  fully  alive  to  Events 
daily  occurring,  and  was  able  to  contemplate  what  the 
future  might  bring  forth*  On  what  account  her  son  was 
carried  ofiP,  she  could  form  no  conjecture,  but  she  always 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  This  hope  occu- 
pied her  thoughts  by  day  and  her  dreams  by  night,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  means  of  her  restoration  to  com- 
parative health.  At  first  she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
her  child's  playmate,  Ronald  Morton;  but  one  day  she 
suddenly  desired  Bertha  to  bring  him  to  her,  and  afber 
gazing  at  him  for  some  moments,  she  covered  him  vrith 
kisses,  and  from  that  moment  could  scarcely  bear  him  out 
of  her  sight.    At  first  the  child  cried,  and  evidently  re- 
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garded  her  with  dread ;  bnt  Bertha  soothed  him,  and  per- 
snaded  him  to  go  back  to  her;  and  Hilda,  by  gentle 
caresses,  which  seemed  totally  foreign  to  her  nature,  soon 
won  him  oyer  completely,  so  that  he  quickly  learned  to 
look  on  her  as  really  his  mother.  His  father  had  sailed,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  for  Greenland,  and  there 
was  no  probability  of  his  returning  till  the  autumn. 

In  spite  of  the  exciting  incidents  which  had  occurred, 
matters  at  Lunnasting  returned  very  much  to  their  usual 
condition.  Even  poor  Lawrence  Brindister,  who  had 
behaved  with  courage  and  a  considerable  amount  of  judg^ 
ment  when  the  castle  was  attacked,  very  speedily  again 
beeame  the  half-witted  creature  he  generally  appeared,  and 
once  more  resumed  his  eccentric  habits  and  behaviour. 

Sir  Marcus  had  before  this  again  put  off  the  time  for 
his  return  home ;  but  at  length  a  larg^  cutter — a  Leith 
smack — was  seen  standing  towards  the  castle.  She  dropped 
her  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  Lunnasting  Voe,  and  a  boat^ 
containing  a  lady  and  gentleman  immediately  put  off  from 
her,  and  pulled  for  the  landing-place,  Hilda  soon  recog- 
nized her  father  and  sister.  As  she  saw  them,  she  felt 
every  nerve  in  her  system  trembling  with  agitation. 
Bertha  entreated  her  to  be  calm,  and  at  last,  by  a  violent 
effort,  she  gained  sufficient  command  over  herself  to  hurry 
down  to  the  landing-place  to  meet  them.  Her  father  met 
her  with  his  usaal  polite,  but  cold  and  indifferent  manner ; 
but  Edda  herself,  blooming  with  life  and  health,  looked 
deeply  concerned  when  she  saw  her  altered  appearance, 
for  physical  suffering  and  mental  anxiety  had  made  sad 
havoc  with  those  features.  Sir  Marcus  had  now  to  learn, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  piratical  attack  which  had  been 
made  on  his  castle,  and  of  the  severe  loss  he  had  suffered. 
Every  ono  was  anxious  to  screen  Hilda ;  and  probably 
had  it  not  been  necessary  to  account  to  him  for  the  disap- 
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pearance  of  so  many  articles  of  property,  even  that  event 
would  not  have  been  told  him.  Of  all  others,  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  perfectly  ignorant. 

Thns,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  heard  nothing  of 
the  circnmstances  of  the  visit  of  the  "  St.  Cecilia,"  of 
Hilda's  marriage  with  Don  Heman,  or  of  the  birth  of  her 
child.  All  he  heard  was,  that  a  foreign  ship-of-war  had 
anchored  in  the  Sound,  and  that,  shortly  after,  she  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  the  mainland ;  so  sure  are 
those  who  attempt  to  rule  iheir  dependents  with  severity 
or  injustice  to  be  deceived  or  misled  by  them. 

Humbled,  softened,  and  weighed  down  with  grief, 
Hilda  could  not  long  keep  her  secret  from  her  sister ;  and 
Edda  heard,  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  all  the  strange 
events  which  had  occurred  at  Lunnasting  during  her 
absence.  Once  having  broken  through  the  ice  of  reserve 
which  had  so  long  existed,  the  two  sisters  were  on  far  more 
affectionate  terms  than  they  had  ever  before  been. 

Edda  did  not  utter  a  word  of  blame.  She  well  knew 
how  little  trained  Hilda  had  ever  been  to  bear  it,  but  she 
gave  her  sympathy,  and  treated  her  with  all  the  tenderness 
and  affection  of  a  loving  sister. 

Meantime,  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill,  who  was  not  a  man  to 
suffer  an  injury  without  attempting  to  obtain  redress,  was 
csending  memorial  after  memorial  to  the  government  in 
JBngland,  to  complain  of  the  attack  made  on  his  castle,  and 
was  also  instituting  every  inquiry,  to  ascertain  to  what 
nation  the  people  belonged  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  act. 
All  he  could  learn  with  regard  to  the  latter  point  was,  that 
on  the  day  following  that  on  which  it  occurred,  a  pilot 
boat  and  several  fishing  vessels  had  fallen  in  with  a  large 
fichoonei^of  a  very  rakish  appearance,  under  French  colours, 
steering  a  course  apparently  with  the  intention  of  running 
between  Shetland  and  Orkney,  into  the  Atlantic. 
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In  the  course,  however,  of  his  inquiries,  information 
which  he  little  expected  came  out,  and  which  could  not 
fail  to  raise  his  suspicions  as  to  his  daughter's  discretion. 
He  was,  as  has  been  seen,  a  man  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  not  at  all  liable  to  give  way  to  sudden  bursts 
of  temper,  great  as  might  be  the  provocation.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  rushing  into  his  daughter's  room,  and  accusing 
her  of  her  misconduct,  he  kept  his  counsel,  and  said 
nothing  whatever  on  the  subject.  It  might  have  occurred 
to  him  that  he  should  have  been  wiser  had  he  remained  at 
home,  and  looked  more  narrowly  after  his  establishment* 
He  found  that  he  had  been  deceived — of  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  Information  which  he  naturally  expected 
would  have  been  given  to  him  had  been  withheld.  He 
knew  that  this  being  the  case,  he  was  not  likely  to  force  it 
out  of  his  dependents.  He  went  on,  therefore,  quietly 
making  inquiries,  now  of  one,  now  of  the  other,  and  though 
he  did  not  gain  the  whole  truth,  he  ascertained  enough  to 
assure  him  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  push  his  inquiries 
much  further.  Had  he  become  aware  of  the  exact  state  of 
the  case,  he  would  have  undoubtedly  been  far  more  satisfied 
than  he  was ;  but  cunning  men  are  often  caught  in  their 
own  snares,  and  miss  the  mark  at  which  they  are  aiming. 

It  was  remarked  that,  after  a  time,  he  took  far  more 
interest  in  little  Ronald  Morton  than  he  had  at  first  done, 
and  seemed  not  at  all  surprised  at  finding  the  child  so 
constantly  with  his  daughter.  He  even  made  some  attempts 
to  play  with  it,  but  they  were  not  very  successful,  and  the 
little  fellow  invariably  made  his  escape  from  him  as  soon 
as  he  could. 

The  time  fixed  for  Edda's  marriage  had  now  arrived, 
and  Colonel  Armytage  was  daily  expected.  Sir  Marcus 
mentioning  this  to  Hilda,  remarked,  "You  will  let  that 
child  remain  with  Bertha  Eswick  while  Armytage  is  here. 
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I  do  not  object  fco  yonr  petting  him,  but  it  is  fit  that  you 
should  pay  all  the  attention  in  your  power  to  your  intended 
brother-in-law.  * ' 

There  might  have  been  far  more  order  and  regularity 
in  the  castle  after  the  master's  return,  but  everybody  felt 
an  uncomfortable  sensation  of  oppression  whenever  he  was 
present.  The  only  sun  which  shed  any  light  through  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  was  his  daughter  Edda.  Full  of 
life  and  animation,  nothing  could  quell  her  spirits,  Bfid 
in  most  cases  she  had  only  to  appear  to  dispel  the 
gloom. 

Poor  Lawrence,  even  more  than  any  one  else,  felt  the 
weight  of  his  guardian's  presence  whenever  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  home ;  but  he  had  the  resource — of 
which  he  never  failed  to  avail  himself  when  the  weather 
allowed  him — of  going  out  in  his  boat,  of  wandering  about 
the  island  od  Neogle,  with  Surly  Grind,  or  of  visiting  his 
cavern.  Sir  Marcus  had  gained  that  influence  over  him 
which  a  man  of  strong  mind  usually  obtains  over  one  of 
weak  intellect,  and  he  was  thus  often  able  to  make  him 
say  the  very  things  which  he  purposely  intended  to  keep 
secret.  Still  Lawrence  did  not  tell  him  the  whole  truth, 
and  often  thus  misled  him  more  than  if  he  had  not  said  a 
word  on  the  subject.  Often,  too,  he  would  startle  him  as 
he  walked  away  by  breaking  out,  as  if  unconsciously,  with, 
"  The  prince  will  hae  his  ain  again !  The  prince  will  hae 
his  ain  again !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Lawrence  ?"  exclaimed 
the  baronet,  one  day,  with  greater  agitation  than  he  usually 
exhibited. 

"The  meaning,  coz?"  said  Lawrence,  turning  round 
and  looking  at  him  hard.  "  The  true  meaning  is  this  : 
that  the  king  of  the  land  will  some  day  come  back,  and 
put  his  own  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  in  spite  of  the 
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rebels  and  all  the  cunning  men  wlio  try  to  keep  him 
from  it." 

A  very  uncomfortable  sensation  crept  round  the  baronet's 
heart. 

Poor  Lawrence  went  his  way,  rejoicing  under  the  belief 
that  he  had  frightened  the  stern,  dignified  baronet  out  of 
his  wits.  He  little  understood  the  tough  materials  of 
which  his  cousin's  mind  was  composed,  or  dreamed  of  the 
injury  the  hints  he  had  thrown  out  would  induce  him  to 
work  against  those  he  might  suppose  stood  in  his  way. 
At  present  it  was  Sir  Marcus's  wish  to  keep  everything  as 
smooth  and  pleasant  at  Lunnasting,  that  he  might  bo  able 
to  give  an  agreeable  welcome  to  his  intended  son-in-law. 

Colonel  Armytage  had  written  word  that  he  had  engaged 
the  same  cutter  which  had  carried  Sir  Marcus  and  his 
daughter  to  Shetland.  It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that 
Edda  should  very  frequently  have  her  eye  at  a  large  tele- 
scope Sir  Marcus  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  he 
had  placed  in  Hilda's  room  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  One 
day  as  she  was  looking  through  the  glass  she  exclaimed 
suddenly  to  her  sister,  "  Oh,  Hilda,  Hilda,  there  is  the 
cutter  at  last !" 

Hilda  looked,  but  her  more  practised  eye  told  her  that 
it  was  no  cutter,  but  a  square-rigged  vessel,  which,  with  a 
fair  breeze,  under  all  sail,  was  approaching  the  island. 
She  was  sorry  to  disappoint  Edda,  and  for  some  time  she 
did  not  teU  her  of  her  mistake.  She  herself  went  several 
times  to  the  glass,  and  was  convinced,  from  the  squareness 
of  the  vessel'.s  yards  and  the  whiteness  of  her  canvas,  that 
she  was  a  man-of-war.  Painful  feelings  crowded  to  her 
heart,  for  the  vessel  approaching  reminded  her  strongly  of 
the  "  St.  Cecilia" :  she  stood  on  boldly,  as  if  those  on  board 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  and  in  a  short  time 
Hilda  ascertained,  without  doubt^  that  she  was  a  brig-of- 
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war.     Poor  Edda,  with  a  sigli^  discovered  that  she  had 
been  mistaken. 

The  brig-of-war  stood  on  towards  Lunnasting  till  she 
neared  the  south  end  of  Eastling  Island,  when,  as  she 
hauled  her  wind  to  stand  up  the  Sound,  Hilda  saw  with  a 
thrill  that  the  flag  of  Spain  was  flying  from  her  peak.  She 
brought  to,  at  the  very  spot  at  which  the  **  St.  Cecilia"  had 
anchored.  Before  her  sails  were  furled  a  boat  was  lowered, 
and  pulled  towards  the  castle.  Hilda  watclied  it  through  the 
telescope,  and,  as  it  passed  under  the  walls,  she  recognized, 
in  the  officer  who  sat  in  the  stem-sheets,  the  first-lieutenant 
of  the  "  St.  Cecilia,"  Pedro  Alvarez.  Though  eager  to  learn 
what  cause  had  brought  him  to  Lunnasting,  she  was  afraid 
of  going  down  to  meet  him,  lest  it  should  excite  suspicion 
in  her  father's  mind.  Trembling  with  agitation,  she  sat 
still,  waiting  for  his  appearance,  with  the  hope,  though  it 
was  full  of  doubt,  that  he  might  bring  her  tidings  of 
her  son. 

Meantime,  Lawrence  Brindister  had  espied  him,  and 
hurrying  to  the  landing  place,  welcomed  him  cordially. 
"  But  I  say,  old  friend,"  he  continued,  holding  his  finger 
to  his  nose,  "  the  cat  has  come  back,  and  the  mice  mustn't 
play  any  more ;  you  understand — mum's  the  word ;  don't 
talk  of  anything  that  has  occurred  :  let  old  Grimalkin  find 
out  what  he  can ;  I  delight  in  teasing  him." 

Although  the  worthy  Pedro  did  not  comprehend  all 
Lawrence  said,  he  understood  that  he  was  not  to  allude  to 
past  events  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  of  the  castle. 
Lawrence  hurried  him  on,  talking  in  his  ugual  rambling 
way,  so  that  before  he  had  time  to  make  any  inquiries,  ho 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill. 
The  baronet  received  him  with  all  dae  courtesy,  and  he 
was  invited  to  stop  and  dine  at  the  castle — an  invitation 
he  at  once  accepted.     Hilda  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
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him  till  they  met  before  dinner.  It  was  not  even  then, 
without  great  exertion,  that  she  obtained  sufficient  self- 
command  to  speak  to  him  with  ordinary  calmness. 

During  the  meal,  little  Ronald  Morton  toddled  into  tho 
room,  having  escaped  from  the  arms  of  his  nurse.  Captain 
Alvarez  gave  an  inquiring  glance  at  the  child,  and  at  £rst 
looked  puzzled,  and  then  well  satisfied.  Hilda  was  able  to 
converse  with  him  in  Spanish,  and  with  his  broken  English 
and  French,  he  managed  to  make  himself  very  agreeable 

« 

to  Sir  Marcus  and  Edda ;  Sir  Marcus,  indeed,  begged  that 
when  he  could  live  on  shore,  that  he  would  make  his  castle 
liis  home:  he  declined,  on  the  plea  that  he  must  sail, 
probably  the  next  day,  for  the  southward. 

The  attack  on  the  castle  had  been  spoken  of,  but  not  a 
word  had  been  said  of  the  child  having  been  carried  off. 

Hitherto,  Hilda  had  been  unable  to  talk  to  the  Spanish 
captain  alone ;  fortunately,  at  length.  Sir  Marcus  left  the 
room;  Ronald  was  sitting  playing  on  the  ground  near 
them. 

"He  is  truly  a  noble  child,  though  his  complexion 
shows  more  of  his  northern  than  his  southern  blood,'* 
observed  the  captain. 

"That  child! — oh,  you  are  mistaken!"  exclaimed 
Hilda.  "  Have  you  not  heard  that  my  own  Hernan  was 
carried  off?"     And  she  told  him  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  The  atrocious  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  Pedro  Alvarez ; 
"  I  feared  it  would  be  so,  and  for  your  sake,  lady,  and  for 
that  of  my  late  brave  captain,  I  will  pursue  them  round 
the  world,  and  recover  the  boy." 

Hilda  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
gratitude  :— 

"  I  was  certain  that  you  had  come  either  to  bring  me 
notice  of  my  lost  one,  or  that  you  would  aid  me  iu 
discovering  him,"  she  exclaimed,  taking  his   hand.     "I 
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trust  to  yon,  Captain  Alvarez,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
not  deceive  me." 

The  captain  assured  her  that  he  would  be  faithful  to 
his  promise,  and  explained  all  he  knew  of  the  plot  which 
had  been  formed  to  carry  off  her  son,  to  prevent  him  from 
inheriting  his  title  and  property. 

"  But  cannot  we  punish  the  treacherous  marquis  and 
kinsman  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Cannot  we  compel  him  to 
tell  us  where  my  child  has  been  carried  to  ?  Has  the  law 
no  power  in  your  country  ?" 

"  None,  lady,  in  this  matter,"  answered  Pedro.  "  I 
myself  am  an  ontlaw ;  I  can  never  rdtum  as  a  free  man  to 
Spain.  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  so  heinous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  that  should  the  officers  of  my  own  ship 
discover  it,  they  would  be  compelled  to  carry  me  there  in 
chains.  My  dread,  therefore,  is  lest  we  should  fall  in  with 
any  Spanish  ship,  from  which  they  may  learn  what  has 
occurred.'*  He  then  briefly  told  her  how  he  had  killed 
the  officer  of  the  Inquisition  who  had  tried  to  apprehend 
him. 

"  But  the  priest,  Father  Mendez ; — surely  he  can  aid 
us  ?"  said  Hilda. 

"  Unless  you  can  show  him  that  by  his  aiding  you  he 
can  advance  the  object  for  which  alone  he  lives,  he  will 
stir  neither  hand  nor  foot  in  the  cause,"  answered  the 
Spanish  captain.  "  Besides,  I  am  certain  that  he  believes 
the  child  stUl  safe  in  the  castle." 

"  Then,  Captain  Alvarez,  I  must  place  all  my  hope  on 
you,"  exclaimed  Hilda. 

"  Place  it  on  the  justice  of  Heaven,  lady,"  he  replied, 
solemnly. 

Hilda  made  no  reply,  but  her  beautiful  features  wore  an 
expression  of  the  deepest,  the  most  hopeless  distress. 

Pedro    Alvarez  having  obtained  from  Lawrence,  and 
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others,  every  particular  about  the  attack  on  the  castle,  as 
well  as  a  description  of  the  child,  and  even  the  appearance 
of  the  men  who  carried  him  off,  returned  on  board  his 
brig,  and  the  next  day  sailed  for  the  southward. 

His  coming  had  thrown  Hilda  into  a  painful  state  of 
agitation.  She  had  not  recovered  from  it  when  the  smack 
with  Colonel  Armytage  on  board  anchored  before  the 
castle.  Edda's  joyous  countenance  formed  a  great  con- 
trast to  her  melancholy  look.  Sir  Marcus  met  her,  as  she 
was  preparing  to  receive  her  future  brother-in-law,  and 
harshly  ordered  her  to  appear  more  cheerful. 

"  Those  lachrymose  features  of  yours  will  raise  sus- 
picions in  his  mind  which  may  induce  him  to  make  dis- 
agreeable inquiries,"  he  said,  in  an  angry  tone.  **  I  know 
his  disposition,  and  fully  believe  that,  should  he  discover 
anything  to  displease  him,  he  is  capable  of  breaking  off 
the  match  altogether.  Should  he  do  so,  remember,  Hilda, 
you  will  be  answerable  for  the  consequences." 

"Can  you  intrust  my  sister's  happiness  with  such  a 
man  P"  asked  Hilda. 

"  I  am  the  best  judge  on  that  point,"  was  the  answer. 

Colonel  Armytage  soon  came  on  shore,  attended  by  two 
servants.  He  was  decidedly  handsome  and  gentlemanly, 
and  though,  at  times,  his  manner  was  somewhat  haughty 
and  reserved,  he  was  often  so  courteous  and  agreeable, 
that  he  qtiickly  regained  his  place  in  the  good  graces  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated.  Hilda,  indeed,  soon 
forgot  her  father's  remarks,  and  felt  perfectly  satisfied  as 
to  the  prospect  of  her  sister's  happiness. 

Colonel  Armytage  was  accompanied  by  two  friends, 
brother  officers.  Their  presence  made  the  castle  far  more 
lively  than  it  had  wont  to  be  for  many  a  long  year ;  but 
all  their  sallies  could  not  dispel  the  melancholy  which 
Hilda  could  not  hide  even  from,  them.   .  Sir  Marcus  very 
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narrowly  watched  Lawrence,  who  had  become  intimate 
with  them;  but  whether  or  not  he  had  told  them  of  any 
of  the  occurrences  which  had  lately  taken  place,  he  coald 
not  ascertain.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  when,  the  day  of 
the  wedding  having  arrived,  the  castle  was  filled  with  the 
families  of  sufficient  distinction  to  be  invited  to  it.  Hilda 
could  not  but  feel  that  they  generally  regarded  her  with 
looks  of  curiosity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  compassion, 
excessively  annoying  to  her  feelings.  Often  as  she  ap- 
proached a  group  she  found  them  whispering,  and  she 
observed  that  their  manner  was  constrained,  and  that  they 
either  became  silent,  or  had  evidently  abruptly  commenced 
a  &esh  subject  of  conversation. 

Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  interrupt  the  marriage 
ceremony.  How  different  did  it  appear  to  the  unhappy 
Hilda  to  that  by  which  she  had  been  united  to  Don 
Heman ! 

'  It  was  not  till  Colonel  Armytage  was  about  to  take  his 
departure,  with  his  bride,  for  the  south,  that  on  taking  his 
leave  of  his  father-in-law,  he  showed  that  he  was  aware  of 
what  had  taken  place.  He  drew  himself  up  haughtily  as 
he  remarked — 

"  My  love  and  esteem  for  your  daughter,  and  a  sense 
of  honour,  compelled  me  to  fulfil  my  engagement  with 
her ;  but  I  must  ever  regard  with  feelings  of  distrust  and 
contempt  the  man  who  would  conceal  from  me  matters  of 
which  I  ought  to  have  been  informed.  We  shall  probably 
seldom,  perhaps  we  shall  never,  meet  again — our  doiug  so 
can  produce  little  mutual  satisfaction." 

Sir  Marcas  looked  confused,  and  could  make  no  answer, 

and  in  silence  he  handed  his  daughter  into  the  boat  which 

was  to  convey  them  on  board  their  vessel.     His  feelings 

were  not  soothed  by  hearing  Lawrence  give  a  loud  laugh, 

and  sing — as  he  hopped  and  skipped  up  the  causeway — 
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"  The  prince  will  hae  his  ain  again !  The  prince  will 
hae  his  ain  again !" 

The  summer  passed  away,  and  business  compelled  Sir 
Marcus  to  visit  Scotland.  During  his  absence  Rolf  Morton 
returned  to  Shetland.  How  different  was  his  home  to 
what  it  had  been !  Its  chief  ornament,  its  only  attraction 
was  gone.  He  frequently  came  up  to  the  castle  to  see  his 
child ;  but  he  was  soon  convinced  that  he  could  not,  as 
usual,  spend  the  winter  at  home,  and  he  determined  to  go 
to  Leith  to  seek  for  the  command  of  some  ship  sailing  to 
southern  latitudes. 

A  few  days  before  he  took  his  departure  Sir  Marcus 
returned  to  Lunnasting.  They  met,  and  the  baronet  eyed 
him  with  so  sinister  an  expression  that  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  crept  over  the  heart  of  the  bold  seaman,  and  ho 
felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one  who  would  do  him 
an  injury  if  he  had  the  power. 

Bidding  farewell,  however,  to  Bertha  Eswick  and  his 
boy,  he  sailed  for  Leith,  believing  that  for  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  had  escaped  the  malice  of  his  enemy.     He  was 
mistaken.     He  had  not  been  at  Leith  many  days  before  ho 
had  the  offer  made  him  of  the  command  of  a  fine  ship 
bound  round  Cape  Horn.     The  preliminary  arrangements 
were  soon  made,  but  the  usual  papers  were  not  yet  signed. 
As  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  Leith  he  more  than 
once  observed  a  man,  who  he  felt  certain,  was  dodging  his 
steps,  and  whom  he  observed  watching  him  as  he  entered 
his  lodgings.     The  matter,  however,  did  not  make  much 
impression  on  him.     He  was  on  his  way  to  the  owner's 
office  to  conclude  the  arrangements  for  his  taking  com- 
mand, when,  as  he  was  passing  along  the  quays,  he  was 
accosted  by  the  individual  he  had  remarked  following  him, 
and  who  now  asked  him  if  his  name  was  Rolf  Morton* 
"  That  is  my  name,"  he  answered^ 
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"  Then  you  are  the  very  man  I  want  to  see,"  was  the 
reply.     "  Come  along  under  this  archway." 

Morton  unsuspectingly  followed  his  guide,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  reached  the  arch,  than  a  body  of  seamen  rushed  out 
of  a  door  close  at  hand.  He  was  wondering  where  they 
were  going,  when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  them, 
and  dragged  off  to  a  boat  lying  at  a  jetty  not  far  off. 

He  was  in  the  hands  of  a  press-gang.  He  had  no 
power  of  making  any  resistance.  He  was  forced  into  the 
boat,  which  pulled  away  to  a  ship-of-war  at  anchor  in  the 
Forth.  He  explained  that  he  was  virtually  master  of  a 
merchantman,  and  that  the  owners  would  suffer  loss  should 
he  be  detained.  He  was  ordered  to  exhibit  his  protection. 
He  had  none.  His  remonstrances ,  were  unheeded.  He 
found  that  with  his  will,  or  against  his  will,  he  must  serve 
his  Majesty.  Many  other  men  had  been  brought  on  board 
in  the  same  way  that  he  had  been. 

"  It  matters  little,  if  a  man  does  his  duty,  in  what  con- 
dition of  life  he  is  placed  ;  he  may  be  equally  happy  in  one 
.as  the  other,"  he  said  to  himself;  "I  shall  have  fewer 
cares  and  responsibilities  as  a  man-of-war's  man,  than  as  a 
master  of  a  ship.  Why  should  I  sigh  and  moan  thus  over 
my  lot  ?  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured.  Yes, 
sir,  I'll  serve  his  Majesty,  and  serve  him  well,  I  hope,"  he 
exclaimed  aloud,  turning  to  the  officer  who  was  examining 
the  pressed  men. 

Rolf  Morton  kept  his  word.  He  was  soon  known  as 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  ship,  and  he  had  not  been  long 
on  board  before  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class 
etty  officer.  He  saw  much  service  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Wherever  work  was  to  be  done  he  was  foremost  in 
doing  it.  Had  he  been  younger,  he  would  probably  have 
been  placed  on  the  quarter-deck ;  but  he  was  unambitious, 
and  contented  with  his  lot,  though  he,  at  last,  was  made  a 
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warrant  officer,  and  nlbimatelj  became  boatswain  of  a 
dashing  frigate,  nnder  as  gallant  a  captain  as  ever  took  a 
ship  into  action. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  on  the  ocean,  to  the  eye 
of  a  sailor  is  the  spectacle  presented  hy  a  large  fleet,  when 
the  signal  for  weighing  is  seen  flying  from  the  flag-ship. 
The  boatswain's  whistle  sends  its  shrill  sounds  along  each 
deck ;  the  capstan  bars  are  shipped,  the  merry  pipe  strikes 
up,  with  sturdy  tramp  round  go  the  men — others  of  the 
crew  swarm  upon  the  yards,  the  broad  folds  of  canvas  are 
let  fall,  and  as  if  by  magic  those  vast  machines,  lately  so 
immovable,  now  looking  like  tall  pyramids  of  snow,  begin 
noiselessly  to  glide  over  the  blue  surface  of  the  water. 

Sach  was  the  sight  witnessed  by  numerous  spectators 
both  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  shore  and  that  of  Portsmouth, 
when  early  in  the  year  1794  one  of  England's  noble 
fleets  sailed  from  Spithead.  A  flne  breeze  from  the  north- 
ward enabled  the  ships  to  be  well  out  round  St.  Helen's, 
when  hauling  their  tacks  aboard  they  stood  down  channel 
under  all  sail.  In  the  centre  were  the  heavy  line-of- 
battle  ships,  exhibiting  a  dense  mass  of  shining  canvas ; 
while  scattered  around  on  either  side  were  the  lighter 
frigates,  like  skirmishers  on  the  field  of  battle  feeling  the 
way  for  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Among  the  fastest, 
the  finest,  and  most  dashing  of  the  latter  craft,  was  the 
thirty-eight  gun  firigate,  "  Thisbe." 

She  had  only  lately  been  put  in  commission,  and  her 
captain,  officers,  and  crew,  were  mostly  strangers  to  «»jcfc. 
other.     Captain   Courtney,  who  commajided.  \ier,  ^i^^^C^^ 
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reputation  of  being  brave  and  enterprising,  but  his  present 
crew  had  yet  to  learn  what  he  was  made  of. 

The  day  was  closing ;  the  fleet  had  made  good  pro- 
gress down  channel,  and  the  "  Thisbe"  was  one  of  the 
southernmost  look-out  fiigates ;  the  crew  were  enjoying  a 
short  relaxation  from  their  duties,  which  were  pretty 
severe,  for  when  a  ship  first  gets  to  sea  there  is  much  tt>  be 
done  to  put  her  in  order,  to  encounter  an  enemy  or  a  gale. 

The  captain  and  two  of  his  lieutenants  walked  the 
weather-side  of  the  quarter-deck,  while  the  other  gun- 
room officers,  and  some  of  the  midshipmen  paced  the  lee 
fdde.  Captain  Courtney's  appearance  was  much  in  his 
favour  ;  though  his  firm  mouth  and  the  general  expression 
of  his  features  showed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  command, 
the  pleasant  smile  occasionally  playing  over  his  counte- 
nance relieved  them  from  too  great  sternness. 

The  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Strickland,  looked  like  his 
chief,  the  perfect  officer  and  gentleman,  while  the  second, 
well  known  in  the  service  as  Tom  Calder,  was  more  of  the 
rough-and-ready  school. 

Tom  was  broad-shouldered  and  short,  with  an  open 
countenance,  and  a  complexion  which  once  had  been  lair, 
but  was  now  burnt  nearly  to  a  bright  copper,  but  neither 
winds  nor  sun  had  been  able  to  change  the  rich  golden  tint 
of  his  hair,  which  clustered  in  thick  curls  under  his  hat, 
which  hat  he  managed  to  stick  on  the  very  back  of  his 
head;  whether  cocked  hat,  or  tarpaulin,  or  sou'-west«r, 
he  wore  it  the  same  ;  it  was  a  puzzle,  though,  to  say  how 
it  kept  there.  But  to  see  Tom  as  ho  was,  was  to  catch 
him  at  work,  with  knife  and  marlin- spike,  secured  by  rope- 
yarns  round  his  neck,  his  hands  showing  intimate  acquain* 
tance  with  the  tar  bucket,  while  not  a  job  was  there  to  be 
done  which  he  could  not  show  the  best  way  of  doing. 

Tom  Calder,  as  was  sdid  of  him,  was  the  man  to  get 
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Tvork  oni  of  a  crew,  and  where  he  led,  others  were  ever 
ready  to  follow.  Altogether  he  was  evidently  cut  ont  for 
a  good  working  first  lieutenant,  and  there  seemed  every 
prospect  of  his  becoming  one.  He  had  entered  the  service 
at  the  hawse-hole,  and  worked  his  way  up,  by  his  steadi- 
ness and  gallantry,  to  the  quarter-deck,  a  position  to  which 
he  was  well  calculated  to  do  credit. 

On  the  forecastle  the  [three  warrant  officers  sauntered 
slowly  up  and  down,  stretching  their  limbs  after  their  day's 
work  was  over. 

They  were  accompanied  by  a  fine  intelligent-looking 
boy,  appai*ently  of  about  fifteen,  who  was  attentively 
listening  to  their  conversation.  The  likeness  which  tho 
boy  bore  to  one  of  them,  made  it  pretty  evident  that  they 
were  father  and  son. 

The  boatswain  was  Rolph  Morton.  When  once  pressed 
into  the  navy,  by  the  management  of  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill 
he  had,  from  want  of  the  energy  required  to  take  steps  to 
leave  it,  remained  in  the  service  till  a  warrant  had  been 
almost  forced  on  him.  Just  before  the  "  Thisbe"  was  com- 
missioned ho  had  paid  a  visit  to  Shetland ;  he  had  found 
his  boy  Bonald  grown  and  improved  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  Lady  Hilda,  as  she  was  still 
called,  had  devoted  herself  to  his  education,  and  treated 
him  as  her  son ;  and  in  the  more  important  matters  which 
she  unhappily  was  unable  to  teach  him.  Bertha  Eswick  had 
afforded  him  instruction.  But  Bonald  had  another  instruc- 
tor, though  an  eccentric  one,  in  Lawrence  Brindister.  Not 
a  more  daring  or  expert  boatman,  a  finer  swimmer,  or  a 
better  shot  of  his  age,  or  much  above  his  age,  was  to  be 
found  in  all  Shetland. 

Poor  Hilda  had  never  heard  from  Pedro  Alvarez,  nor 
had  she  received  tidings  of  her  son,  though,  hopeless  aa\t» 
might  seem,  she  lived  on  in  the  expectatioii  oi  oii^^  ^^^ 
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recovering  him.  Both  she  and  Bertha  had  so  earnestly 
entreated  Bolf  to  leave  Ronald  in  Shetland,  that  he  would 
have  done  so,  had  he  not  received  a  warning,  not  to  be 
neglected,  from  Lawrence  Brindister,  to  be  off  and  to  tate 
his  boy  with  him. 

He  had  often  suspected  that  Sir  Marcns  Wardhill  was  his 
enemy,  and  now  he  learned  from  Lawrence,  that  he  was 
the  enemy  of  his  son  also,  and  would  work  him  ill  if  he  had 
him  in  his  power. 

"  Then  I  will  take  him  out  of  his  power,"  observed 
Bolf ;  and  before  the  next  morning  he  was  away  to  Ler- 
wick. Sir  Marcus  sent  a  fast  rowing  boat  after  him,  but 
when  she  reached  the  capital  of  Shetland,  Rolf  and  his  son 
had  already  taken  their  departure.  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill 
was  reaping  where  he  had  sown. 

From  his  younger  and  best-loved  daughter  he  had  long 
been  almost  totally  estranged.  Colonel  Armytage  had  for 
years  held  no  direct  communication  with  him,  while  Edda's 
letters  were  very  brief,  and  she,  having  become  the  mother 
of  a  daughter,  offered  this  as  an  excuse  for  not  paying  a 
visit  to  the  north. 

It  was  not  till  now  that  Hilda  revealed  to  him  the 
whole  history  of  her  marriage  and  the  loss  of  her  boy.  His 
rage  knew  no  bounds  when  he  discovered  that  no  certificate 
of  this  marriage  was  forthcoming.  But  one  witness,  who 
was  forthconung,  survived — Bertha  Eswick  :  she,  how- 
ever had  been  in  a  declining  state  for  some  time,  and  bat  a 
few  days  had  passed  after  Rolf  and  Ronald  had  quitted 
Lunnasting  before  she  expired,  leaving  Hilda  more  solitary 
and  miserable  than  ever. 

Ronald  Morton  had  commenced  his  life  at  sea  with  the 
greatest  zest,  and  although  he  had  a  few  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  and  not  a  few  older  boys  to  fight,  he  invaria- 
bly  came  off  victorious,  and  was  altogether  a   general 
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fayourite.  Bolf  devotedly  loved  his  son,  and  though  not 
ambitions  for  himself,  his  great  desbe  was  to  see  Ronald  on 
the  qnarter-deck,  and  rising  in  his  profession :  he  certainly 
looked  as  if  it  were  more  his  proper  place  than  was  the 
forecastle,  where  he  now  was. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  turning  his  beaming  countenance, 
'^  I  do  long  to  be  in  a  battle.  Are  we  likely  soon  to  fall  in 
with  an  enemy?" 

"ISTo  hurry  for  that,  boy,"  answered  the  boatswain, 
who  had  been  in  many  a  desperate  fight,  and  knew  what 
fighting  was ;  "  we  shall  fall  in  with  one  before  long,  de- 
pend on  that." 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Ronald ;  "  those  French- 
men who  have  cut  off  their  king's  head  deserve  to  be 
thrashed  round  and  round  the  globe  till  not  a  man  of  them 
remains  alive." 

This  sentiment  was  warmly  applauded  both  by  the 
gunner  and  carpenter. 

"  I  don't  say  as  how  I  'zactly  hates  the  Frenchmen," 
observed  Mr.  Rammage,  the  gunner ;  "  but  it's  my  opinion 
that  the  sea  is  not  big  enough  for  both  of  us,  and  the 
sooner  we  drives  them  off  it,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  friends 
again." 

Ronald  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  saw,  though 
•chiefly  at  a  distance,  one  of  the  most  important  of  Eng" 
land's  naval  battles.  The  "  Thisbe"  formed  one  of  Lord 
Howe's  fleet,  when  ho  gained  the  glorious  victory  of  the 
1st  of  June,  which  taught  the  Frenchmen,  by  a  lesson  offcen 
to  be  repeated,  that  they  must  expect  defeat  whenever 
they  might  venture  to  contend  with  England's  navy  on  the 
ocean. 

As  the  "  Thisbe"  was  employed  as  a  look-out  frigate, 

she  took  but  little  part  in  the  action.     What  she  did  do^ 

far  from  damping  Ronald's  ardour,  oixly  msb^'^  \mxi.  'Osi^ 

\0 
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more  eager  f  o  fight  again.  Ho  liad  not  long  to  wait.  The 
"  Thisbe,"  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  returned  to  Spithead 
to  receive  the  marks  of  honour  the  sovereign  and  the  nation 
showered  on  the  heads  of  the  gallant  chiefs,  who  had  led 
their  ships  to  victory ;  but  before  long  she  was  again  on  a 
cruise  down  channel.  Bounding  Ushant,  she  steered  to  the 
southward,  boldly  standing  along  the  French  coast,  and 
making  what  the  French  probably  considered  a  very  imper- 
tinent examination  of  their  forts  and  harbours. 

She  approached  the  place  to  be  examined  during  the 
night,  and  at  early  dawn  the  required  information  having 
been  obtained,  she  was  again  standing  off  shore,  under  all 
sail,  before  any  of  the  enemy's  ships  could  get  under  weigh 
to  pursue  her.     She  proceeded  as  far  south  as  Bochelle. 

Looking  one  morning  into  the  harbour  of  that  place,  a 
frigate  was  discovered  in  the  outer  roads,  apparently  ready 
for  sea. 

"  She  seems  about  our  size ;  if  we  could  draw  her  out, 
we  might  take  her,"  observed  Captain  Courtney,  to  his 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Strickland. 

"  No  doubt  about  it,  sir,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  she  is, 
however,  I  suspect,  rather  larger,  but  so  much  the  better. 
There  is  little  honour  in  capturing  a  Frenchman  of  one^s 
own  size.  That  we  are  of  course  expected  to  do.  Wo 
should  be  thankful  when  we  fall  in  with  an  antagonist  of 
superior  strength." 

"You  are  right,  Strickland,"  exclaimed  the  captain, 
warmly.  "  Back  the  maintopsail  and  fire  a  gun  towards 
her.  The  signal  of  defiance  will  be  understood,  and  if  her 
captain  has  a  spark  of  courage,  he*]lcome  out  and  meet  us." 

With  colours  flying,  the  British  frigate  lay  to  off  the 
Frenchman's  port.    While  thus  defying  the  enemy  a  large 
schooner  was  seen  standing  along  shore  and  apparently 
making  for  the  harbour. 
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"  We'll  take  her  before  tlieir  very  noses,  and  if  that 
does  not  rouse  them,  I  do  not  know  what  will,"  observed 
the  captain,  as  he  gave  the  orders  to  make  sail  in 
chase. 

The  schooner,  little  expecting  to  be  snapped  up  by  an 
enemy  in  the  very  sight  of  port,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
escape.  The  "  Thisbe,"  like  an  eagle  towards  its  prey,  flew 
after  her,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  a  prize. 

Taking  out  the  prisoners  and  putting  a  prize  crew  on 
board.  Captain  Courtney  stood  back,  with  the  schooner 
in  tow,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour :  then  again 
firing  another  shot  of  defiance,  he  bore  away  ta  the 
westward. 

"  The  Frenchmen  will  bear  a  great  deal,  but  they  will 
not  bear  that,"  observed  Morton  to  his  son.  "  Before  this 
time  to-morrow  we  shall  either  be  inside  that  harbour, 
feeling  very  much  ashamed  of  ourselves — and  I  donH 
think  that  is  likely  to  happen — or  we  shall  have  that  fri- 
gate in  there  for  our  prize,  and  be  standing  away  with  her 
for  old  England." 

The  "  Thisbe  "  had  got  some  eight  miles  or  so  away  from 
the  land,  when  the  French  frigate  was  seen  under  sail  and 
standing  towards  her.  Captain  Courtney  was  anxious  to 
draw  the  enemy  as  far  from  the  coast  as  possible,  lest,  when 
the  hoped-for  result  of  the  action  should  become  known, 
notice  might  be  sent  of  the  event  to  other  ports  to  the  north- 
Trard,  and  a  superior  force  despatched  to  capture  him.  He 
accordingly  hove  to  occasionally,  and  then  stood  on  to 
entice  the  enemy  after  him. 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  the  Frenchman  was  in  sight 
about  two  leagues  off,  coming  up  astern.  The  "  Thisbe," 
now  casting  off  the  prize,  stood  towards  her.  At  this  time 
there  was  no  other  sail  in  sight,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  boat — apparently  a  fishing  boat,  wbicVi  "ks^^*  ^'a  Olo^v^ 
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as  she  conld  to  the  "  Thisbe" — possibly  to  watch  what  was 
going  to  take  place. 

Captain  Courtney's  object  was,  of  course,  to  obtain 
the  weather  gauge ;  and  in  consequence  of  having  to  ma- 
noeuvre to  obtain  it,  it  was  not  till  past  midnight  that  the 
two  ships  got  within  range  of  each  other's  guns.  Not  a 
man  of  the  "  Thisbe's"  crew  had  turned  in.  The  drum  beat 
to  quarters.  The  men  flew  to  their  stations  with  pistols 
in  their  belts  and  cutlasses  by  thei^  sides,  eager  to  begin 
the  fight. 

The  "Thisbe"  was  on  the  starboard  tack,  when  the  enemy, 
on  the  larboard  tack,  slowly  glided  past  her  to  windward, 
looking  like  some  dark  phantom  stalking  over  the  surfEUse 
of  the  deep. 

Bonald,  who  stood  on  the  forecastle  with  his  father, 
watched  her  with  intense  eagerness.  Presently  a  sheet  of 
flame  burst  from  her  side,  followed  by  the  loud  thunder  of 
the  guns  and  the  whizzing  of  shot.  A  few  came  near  the 
English  frigate,  bat  none  struck  her. 

"  Return  the  compliment,  my  lads.  Give  it  them  1" 
exclaimed  Captain  Courtney. 

The  crew,  with  a  cheer,  obeyed  the  order,  the  flashes  of 
their  guns  throwing  a  ruddy  glow  on  the  bulwarks  and 
the  figures  of  the  crew,  as  stem  and  grim  they  stood  at 
their  quarters. 

"Hands  about  ship!"  was  the  next  order  issued ;  and 
the  "  Thisbe,"  tacking  in  the  wake  of  her  opponent,  stood 
after  her. 

**  Father,"  asked  Ronald,  as  he  stood  by  Morton's  side 
on  the  forecastle,  "  will  the  Frenchman  try  to  escape 
us?" 

"  No  fear  of  that — he  would  not  have  come  out  at  first 
if  he  had  intended  to  play  us  that  trick,"  was  the  answer. 
^'He  has  made  one  slight  mistake,  though ;  he  fancies  that 
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he  is  going  to  take  us ;  and  it's  my  firm  belief  tliat  we  are 
going  to  take  him." 

"I  hope  so,  father,"  answered  Ronald.  "I  would 
sooner  die  than  be  taken  by  a  Frenchman." 

"That  is  the  right  spirit,  my  boy,"  exclaimed  Bolf, 
warmly.  *'  But  little  fear  of  what  will  happen — our  captaiii 
is  not  a  man  to  throw  away  a  chance  of  victory." 

While  they  were  speaking,  the  "  Thisbe  "  was  rapidly 
coming  up  with  the  enemy ;  and  as  her  guns  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  they  were  fired  in  quick  sucpession — the 
French  frigate  returning  them  with  right  good  will,  though 
as  her  shot  flew  high,  the  "  Thisbe's  "  masts  and  spars  suf- 
fered more  than  her  hull,  and  few  of  her  men  had  hitherto 
been  hit. 

Morton  looked  anxiously  aloft.  "  It  will  be  a  bad  job 
if  they  go,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  He  then  sent  Ronald 
aft  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  main  and  mizenmast, 
which  he  believed  had  been  struck. 

His  son  soon  returned  with  a  very  bad  report.  The 
masts  were  already  badly  wounded. 

Soon  after  this  the  "  Thisbe  "  got  within  musket-shot  of 
the  starboard  quarter  of  her  opponent ;  and  the  marines 
opened  their  fire,  while  the  firing  of  the  great  guna  became 
warmer  than  ever. 

Captain  Courtney  had  .never,  for  a  moment,  taken  his 
eye  off  the  French  ship,  that  he  might  watch  for  the  least 
indication  of  any  manoeuvre  she  might  be  about  to  per- 
form. Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  "  Up  with  the  helm ! — 
square  away  the  after  yards  !" 

Quickly  the  mancBuvre  was  executed,  though  only  just 
in  time  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who  wore  the  instant  before, 
from  crossing  the  "  Thisbe's  "  bows,  and  pouring  in  a  raking 
fire.  The  two  frigates  now  ran  on  before  the  wmd^  ^o^^^ 
engaged,  broadside  to  broadside.     Fa^t  caxa^  \?Ji^  tw«A 
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shot,  crashing  on  board.  Splinters  from  the  torn  bulwarks 
were  flying  about,  from  aloft  some  rattling  blocks  and 
shattered  spars  :  while  showers  of  bullets  were  raining 
down  death  and  wounds  in  evorj  direction. 

Ronald  Morton  felt  his  spirits  rise  to  an  unnatural 
pitch  as  the  fight  grew  hotter  and  hotter.  Not  the  re- 
motest thought  of  death,  not  a  shadow  of  fear  crossed  h  is 
mind.  Others  were  struck  down,  but  those  missiles  of 
destruction  were  not  for  him.  Others  might  be  hit,  but  he 
bore  a  charijped  life. 

There  is  something  far  more  terrific  and  trying  to  the 
nerves  in  a  night  action  than  in  one  fought  by  day.  The 
dark,  mysterious  form  of  the  enemy,  the  flashes  of  the 
guns,  the  irregular  glare,  the  dim  light  of  the  fighting 
lanterns,  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  who  is  hit  or  what  damage  has  been  done,  all 
combine  to  produce  an  effect  which  the  most  desperate 
fight  by  day  can  scarcely  exhibit. 

The  crew  of  the,"  Thisbe  "  could  see  that  their  shot  was 
producing  great  effect  on  their  antagonist.  Her  masts 
still  stood,  but  several  of  her  spars  were  shot  away,  and 
her  rigging  appeared  a  mass  of  wreck.  The  English  fri- 
gate was  also  much  injured  aloft,  but  her  masts  were  still 
standing. 

By  this  time  the  "  Thisbe"  had  shot  ahead  of  her  antago- 
nist. "  Starboard  the  helm !"  exclaimed  Captain  Courtney. 
"  Cease  firing,  my  lads !  Be  ready  to  give  her  a  raking 
broadside  as  we  cross  her  hawse." 

The  frigate  luffed  up  into  the  wind ;  and,  as  she  did  so, 
her  larboard  guns  were  discharged  in  quick  succession  into 
the  bows  of  the  Frenchman ;  but  amid  the  roar  of  the 
guns  a  loud  crash  was  heard,  and  the  mizenmast,  unable 
to  bear  the  additional  strain  on  it,  went  by  the  board,  but 
falling  to  starboard,  did  not  impede  the  working  of  the 
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gvma.  As  the  crew  were  running  from  under  it,  tlie  tall 
xoainmast  was  seen  to  totter,  and,  with  all  its  yards  and 
sails,  over  it  went  on  the  same  side.  With  a  groan  the 
boatswain  saw  what  had  occurred.  He  feared,  too,  that 
the  enemy  might  escape,  as  her  masts  were  still  standing ; 
but  as  the  "  Thisbe's  "  mainmast  went,  the  French  frigate 
ran  stem  on  to  her,  on  her  larboard  quarter,  her  bowsprit 
passing  directly  across  her  deck  over  the  capstan. 

She  is  our  own  if  we  can  but  keep  her,'*  exclaimed  the 
boatswain  ;  and,  followed  by  Ronald,  he  hurried  aft,  calling 
to  some  of  his  mates  to  assist  him. 

The  officers  and  crew  had  enough  to  do  at  that  mo- 
ment, for  the  Frenchmen,  trusting  to  their  number,  which 
appeared  to  be  very  great,  were  swarming  on  the  forecastle, 
and  rushing  along  the  bowsprit  with  the  intention  of 
boarding  the  *'  Thisbe." 

**  Boarders !  repel  boarders !  **  shouted  the  captain, 
setting  the  example  in  attacking  the  first  Frenchmen  who 
presented  themselves  as  they  sprang  forward. 

Now  the  clash  of  steel,  the  sharp  report  of  pistols, 
intermingled  with  the  roar  of  the  great  guns — those  on  the 
quarter  and  main-decks  still  continuing  to  pour  a  destruc^ 
tive  fire  into  the  enemy's  starboard  bow  as  they  could  be 
brought  to  bear — the  Frenchmen,  from  the  position  in 
which  their  ship  was  placed,  being  only  able  to  reply  with 
musketry.  Their  critical  position  made  them  rush  on  and 
on  again  with  the  greatest  frenzy,  but  each  time  they  were 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  many  of  them  falling  over- 
board from  off  the  bowsprit,  or  being  cut  down  by  the 
British  seamen.  Meantime  Bolf  Morton  and  his  followers 
were  busily  engaged  in  lashing  the  enemy's  bowsprit  to 
their  capstan  with  such  ropes  as  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
Captain  Courtney  looked  round,  and  saw  how  they  "^€kT^ 
engaged. 
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**  Admirably  done,  Mr.  Morton,"  he  cried  ont.  "  Keep 
ber  there,  and  we  will  give  a  good  account  of  the  French- 
men in  her." 

At  that  moment  the  enemy,  with  loud  shouts  and  Bacres 
and  other  oaths,  came  rushing  forward  in  greater  numbers 
than  before,  intending  to  drop  down  on  the  "  Thisbe's" 
deck,  and  hoping  to  overwhelm  her  crew  by  their  numbers. 
Again  they  felt  the  effect  of  British  cutlasses.    Desperately 
as  they  fought,  they  were  once  more  driven  back  with 
diminished  numbers  to  the  ship.     In  vain  the  Frenchmen 
endeavoured  to  free  their  ship  from  the  position  in  which 
they  had  placed  her.    The  "  Thisbe"  stood  on,  towing  them 
after  her.     Scarcely  one  of  their  guns  could  be  brought  to 
bear,  but  the  marines  however  kept  up  a  hot  and  destruc* 
tive  fire  of  musketry  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  from  the 
tops,  as  well  as  from  some  of  her  quarter-deck  guns  which 
had  been  run  in  midships  fore  and  aft.     Though  the  dark- 
ness prevented  their  taking  good  aim,  no  sooner  was  it 
known  that  the  bowsprit  was  being  made  fast  to  the  cap- 
stan of  the  English  frigate,  than  the  whole  of  their  fire 
was  turned  in  that  direction.     The  lashings  were  not  yet 
completed.     Showers  of  bullets  fell  around  the  brave  men  - 
engaged  in  the  work.     Several  had  fallen.     The  boatswain 
did  not  think  of  himself,  but  he  dreaded  lest  his  son  should 
be  hit.     He  was  considering  on  what  message  he  should 
send  him  to  another  part  of  the  ship,  when  he  felt  a  sharp 
blow,  his  fingers  relaxed  from  the  rope  he  was  grasping, 
and  he  fell  to  the  deck.     He  had  the  feeling  that  he  had 
received  his  death  wound.   Eonald  saw  what  had  happened, 

and  m  an  instant  was  on  his  knees  supporting  his  father's 
head. 

What  thought  he  then  of  the  fierce  contest  raging  ? 

What  did  he  care  who  gained  the  victory  ?   All  his  feelings 

^ere    concentrated    on   Ms    father.      Was    he    mortally 
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woanded,  or  would  lie  recover  ?  He  entreated  Bome  of  the 
men  to  carry  him  below,  bat  they  were  at  that  moment  too 
much  occupied  to  attend  to  him.     Rolf  recovered  slightly. 

"  No,  no,  boy ;  let  me  remain  here,"  he  said  in  a  firm 
voice.  **  All  hands  have  work  enough  to  do ;  I  am  but  hit 
in  the  leg,  and  if  they  would  set  me  on  my  feet  again  I 
could  still  be  of  use." 

But  Ronald  did  not  heed  him,  and  continued  imploring 
the  men  to  carry  the  boatswain  below.  Just  then  the 
lashings  were  torn  away,  and  the  French  frigate  floated 
dear  of  the  "  Thisbe."  Cries  of  disappointment  escaped 
from  the  English  crew,  but  they  redoubled  their  effoi'ts  to 
cripple  their  opponent,  so  as  once  more  to  get  hold  of  her. 
Meantime  sevei^al  of  the  men,  being  now  at  liberty,  offered 
to  take  the  boatswain  below,  but  he  desired  to  be  left  on 
deck. 

"  I'll  see  the  fight  out,  lads,"  he  answered.  "  Help  me 
up,  some  of  you,  and  pass  this  handkerchief  round  the  limb. 
Cheer  up,  Ronald,  I'm  not  so  badly  hurt  as  you  fancy, 
ixrjr." 

"  Hurra,  lads !  here  she  comes  again ;  we'll  have  her 
fiftst  this  time,"  shouted  the  captain  at  this  juncture. 

The  "  Thisbe,"  deprived  of  her  after-sail,  paid  off  before 
the  wind,  and  thus  the  French  frigate  ran  directly  into  her, 
on  the  starboard  quarter,  the  enemy's  bowsprit  hanging 
over  the  stilmp  of  her  mainmast.  The  opportunity  of 
securing  the  French  ship  was  not  lost,  though  her  crew 
attempted  to  rush  on  board,  as  before,  to  prevent  the 
operation. 

While  the  captain  and  most  of  the  superior  officers  who 
had  escaped  wounds  or  death  were  engaged  in  repelling 
them,  Rolf  caused  himself  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
mainmast,  that  he  might  superintend  the  crew  in  la.%\vm% 
the  bowsprit  to  ifc 
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This  time  they  took  care  that  it  should  not  again  break 
away ;  and  now  the  "  Thisbe,"  running  directly  off  before 
the  wind,  dragged  the  Frenchman  after  her.   . 

The  fight  had  been  hot  before,  but  it  became  hotter  still. 
Again  and  again  the  Frenchmen  endeavoured  to  cnt  away 
these  second  lashings,  but  the  English  marines  kept  up  bo 
hot  a  fire,  that  each  time  the  attempt  was  frustrated. 
Still  the  enemy  showed  no  signs  of  yielding.  '  Something 
must  bo  done.  Wounded  as  he  was,  Morton  dragged 
himself  up  to  where  the  captain  was  standing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain  Courtney,  but  if  we  could 
get  a  couple  of  guns  run  out  abaft  on  the  main-deck,  we 
could  silence  that  fellow  pretty  quickly,"  he  said,  touching 
his  hat  with  all  due  formality. 

It  was  somewhat  out  of  rule  for  the  boatswain  to  offer 
his  advice  unasked  to  the  captain,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances the  irregularity  was  easily  overlooked  by  such  a 
man  as  Captain  Courtney. 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Morton,"  ho  answered ;  "  send  the 
carpenter  and  his  crew  aft,  Mr.  Calder,"  to  the  second 
lieutenant.  "  Get  the  two  after  guns  on  the  main  deck 
ready  to  run  out  astern  as  soon  as  we  have  some  porta 
made  for  them." 

Having  given  this  order,  the  captain  descended  to  the 
main  deck. 

Mr.  Gimbol,  the  carpenter,  soon  made  his  appearance 
there  from  below,  whore  he  had  been  going  his  rounds 
through  the  wings  to  stop  any  shot-holes  which  might 
have  been  made  between  wind  and  water. 

With  axes  and  saws  he  and  his  crew  set  to  work,  but 
the  upper  transom  beam  resisted  all  their  efforts. 

"  We  must  blow  out  some  ports,"  exclaimed  the  captain. 
**  Send  the  firemen  here." 

A  gang  of  men  with  buckets  were  quickly  on  the  spot. 
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The  gnns  were  pointed  aft.  **  Fire  !  "  cried  the  captain. 
The  two  gims  went  off  together,  and  as  the  suffocating 
smoke  blew  off,  two  holes  with  jagged  edges  were  seen  in 
the  stem,  but  flames  were  bursting  out  around  them. 
These,  however,  the  firemen  with  tlieir  buckets  quickly 
extinguished,  and  the  guns,  being  again  loaded,  opened 
their  fire  through  them  on  the  deck  of  the  Frenchman. 
The  effect  produced  from  this  unexpected  quarter  was 
terrific.  Fore  and  aft  the  shot  flew  crashing  between  the 
decks,  seldom  failing  to  find  some  victims,  and  oftentimes 
carrying  off  the  heads  of  half  a  dozen  men,  as  they  stood 
at  their  guns,  in  its  course  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the 
other.  Never  were  guns  more  rapidly  worked  than  were 
those  two  twelve-pounders  on  board  the  "  Thisbe."  The 
captain  stood  by,  encouraging  the  men. 

Rolf  Morton  went  about,  badly  wounded  as  he  was,  to 
ascertain  where  his  services  were  most  required.  ^Ronald 
followed  his  father,  dreading  every  moment  to  see  him  fall 
from  the  effects  of  his  first  wound,  or  to  find  that  he  was 
again  hit.  Once  more  they  returned  to  the  upper  deck. 
There  numbers  were  falling,  wounds  were  being  received, 
and  havoc  was  being  made  aloft  and  on  every  side.  The 
masts  of  the  French  ship  were  still  standing,  but  from  the 
shrieks  and  cries  which  proceeded  from  her  decks,  there 
seemed  little  doubt  that  she  was  suffering  even  more  than 
the  **  Thisbe."     Ronald  kept  watching  the  enemy. 

"  See,  father ! — see !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Down,  down 
they  oome ! " 

He  pointed  at  the  Frenchman's  foremast.  It  bent  on 
one  side,  the  few  ropes  which  held  it  gave  way,  and  crash 
it  came  down  over  the  side.  The  mainmast  stood,  but  the 
mizenmast  in  an  instant  afterwards  followed  the  foremast, 
preventing  the  crew  from  working  the  greater  number  of 
the  guns.     However,  with  those  still  "QuencuxEiyiete^  "Ocie^ 
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Gontiiraed  io  fire  away  with  the  greatest  desperaikm.  The 
English  seamen  fonght  on  with  the  same  determined 
courage  as  at  first.  Thej  had  made  up  their  minds  that 
thej  woold  take  the  enemj,  and  there  was  not  a  man  <m 
board  who  woold  have  given  in  till  thej  had  done  so^  or 
till  the  ship  sunk  under  them.  Half  an  hour  passed  awaj. 
It  seemed  surprising  that  either  ship  could  float  with  the 
pounding  thej  gare  each  other,  cnr  that  anj  human  beings 
oonld  surrire  on  their  decks  amid  the  storm  of  shot  and 
ballets  rushin<^  across  them.  At  length  a  loud  cjieer  burst 
from  the  throats  of  the  English  seamen,  the  Frenchman's 
List  remaining  mast  was  seen  to  lean  or^,  and  down  it 
came  with  a  tremendous  crash,  crushing  manj  in  its  &Dy 
and  completely  prerenting  the  crew  &om  working  any  of 
their  guns. 

"They  will  gire  in  now,  father,  to  a  Gertazntyy**  ex- 
daimed  Bonald. 

"Not  so  sure,  boj;  see,  thej  are  going  to  make  a 
desperate  attempt  to  revenge  themselves.'' 

"Here  thej  come!"  he  answered,  and  then  the  ay 
arose  &om  the  English  ship  o^  "  Boarders !  repel  boarders  r* 

Once  more  the  Frenchmen  came  ou  with  the  most 
determined  course.  Captain  Courtnej  and  some  of  hs 
officers  and  men  who  were  aft  threw  themselves  befi[7re  ihe 
enemj,  to  stem  the  torrent  which  threatened  to  pour  down 
on  the  "  Thisbe's'*  decks ;  but  with  such  fnrj  and  despera- 
tion did  the  Frenchmen  come  on,  that  manj  of  the  Engl^ 
were  driven  back,  and  there  seemed  no  little  probabilitj 
that  the  former  would  gain  their  object.  Rolf  Morton,  on 
perceiving  this,  and  forgetting  his  wound,  seized  a  cutlaas, 
and  calling  on  all  the  men  at  hand,  followed  bj  Bonald, 
Bpnmg  aft  to  the  aid  of  his  captain.  His  assistance  did 
iM>t  come  a  moment  too  soon.  Captain  Courtnej  was 
^roi^t  to  hja  knee,  and  a  French  officer,  who  had  led  the 
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boarders,  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  him  down,  when 
Konald  sprang  to  his  side,  and  thrusting  his  cutlass  before 
him,  saved  him  from  the  blow  intended  for  his  head. 
Ronald  would  have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  his  gallantry, 
had  not  Bolf  cut  the  Frenchman  down  at  the  moment  he 
was  making,  in  return,  a  fierce  stroke  at  his  son. 

More  of  the  English  crew,  led  by  their  officers,  now 
came  hurrying  aft,  and  the  Frenchmen,  disheartened  by 
the  loss  of  their  leader,  again  retreated  to  their  ship, 
leaving  eight  or  ten  of  their  number  dead  or  dying  behind 
them.  Still  no  one  cried  for  quarter ;  and  though  not  a 
gun  was  discharged,  the  marines  and  small-arm  men  kept 
up  as  hot  a  fire  as  before. 

All  this  time  the  "  Thisbe's"  two  after-guns  on  the  main- 
deck  kept  thundering  away  at  them,  fearfully  diminishing 
their  numbers.  And  thus  the  fight  continued :  they  made, 
however,  no  signal  of  yielding. 

The  Frenchmen  had  scarcely  retreated  from  their 
daring  attempt  to  board  the  frigate,  when  the  lashings 
which  secured  their  bowsprit  to  her  began  to  give  way. 
The  boatswain  had,  however,  got  a  hawser  ready  ranged 
along  the  deck,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fire  kept  up  at 
them,  he,  with  his  mates  and  others  of  the  crew,  secured 
to  the  gammoning  of  the  Frenchman's  bowsprit. 

"  Now  the  lashings  may  go  as  soon  as  they  like !"  he 
exclaimed,  almost  breathless  with  the  exertion ;  "  the 
Frenchmen  will  gain  little  by  the  change." 

So  it  proved :  the  enemy's  ship,  when  the  lashings  gave 
way,  dropped  astern  a  few  fathoms,  and  there  she  hung, 
towed  onwards,  as  before,  by  the  "Thisbe,"  whose  crew  were 
thus  enabled  to  rake  her  decks  with  more  deadly  efiect. 
Still  the  battle  raged  as  at  first. 

At  lepgth  some  voices  were  heard  from  the  bowsprit  of 
the  French  frigate. 
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"  Quarter !  quarter !"  was  the  cry.  "  We  have  struck ! 
we  yield!" 

"  Cease  firing,  my  lads !"  shouted  the  captain ;  "we 
have  won  the  night !" 

The  order  was  obeyed.  For  an  instant  there  was  a 
perfect  silence,  a  contrast  to  the  uproar  which  had  so  long 
continued ;  even  the  wounded  restrained  the  expression  of 
their  sufferings  ;  and  then  there  burst  forth  one  of  those 
hearty  cheers  which  few  but  English  seamen  can  give,  and 
which  they  so  well  know  how  to  give  with  effect.  And  now 
many  of  the  brave  fellows  who  had  hitherto  worked  away 
at  their  guns  without  flinching,  sank  down  with  fatigue. 

Bolf  Morton  even  then  would  not  go  below. 

"  I'll  stay  on  deck  and  see  the  enemy  secured,  and  get 
the  ship  put  to  rights  a  little,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  am  only 
just  showing  my  boy  how  I  wish  him  to  behave.  Whilo 
there  is  duty  to  do,  and  a  man  has  strength  to  do  it,  he 
should  not  shrink  from  it,  whatever  it  may  cost  him." 

B>onald  listened  to  what  his  father  was  saying. 

"That's  it,  father;  I'll  try  and  stick  to  that,"  he 
observed,  looking  up  in  his  father's  face. 

It  was  now  necessary  1o  board  the  French  ship  to  take 
possession  of  her,  but  how  that  was  to  be  accomplished 
was  the  question,  for  not  a  boat  that  could  swim  remained 
on  board  either  of  the  combatants. 

The  second  lieutenant — one  of  the  few  officers  xui^ 
wounded — volunteered  to  work  his  way  along  the  hawser, 
and'  a  midshipman  and  several  of  the  men  offered  to 
accompany  him ;  Ronald  begged  leave  io  go  also. 

In  those  days,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  seamen 
could  not  swim. 

The  boarding-party  commenced  their  somewhat  hazard- 
ous passage  &om  one  ship  to  the  other.      The  "  Thisbe" 
Iiad  bat  slight  way  on  her  -,  the  hawser  was  consequently 
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somewliat  slack,  and  the  weight  of  the  people  on  it  brought 
it  down  into  the  water.  The  lieutenant  and  several  of  the 
men  clung  on,  but  the  midshipman  was  by  some  means  or 
other  washed  off.  Unable  to  swim,  he  cried  out  loudly  for 
help,  but  no  one  could  afford  it,  till  Bonald  let  go  his  own 
hold  of  tho  rope,  and  swam  towards  him.  Of  course  to 
regain  the  hawser  was  hopeless,  and  it  was  equally  difficult 
to  swim  back  to  the  "  Thisbe."  Ronald  had  practised 
swimming  from  his  childhood,  and  was  as  much  at  home 
in  the  water  as  on  shore.  He  struck  out  with  one  hand 
while  he  supported  the  young  midshipman  with  the  other. 
His  first  fear  was  that  the  French  ship  would  run  them 
down,  but  a  few  strokes  carried  him  and  his  charge  clear 
of  that  danger.  He  next  attempted  to  get  alongside  her. 
He  looked  up,  and  saw  her  dark  hull  rising  up  above  him. 
There  were  plenty  of  ropes  hanging  overboard ;  he  found 
one  that  appeared  secure  above  ;  he  put  it  into  the  mid- 
shipman's hands. 

"  There,  Mr.  Glover,"  he  exclaimed;  "  we  shall  be  the 
first  on  the  enemy's  deck  after  all." 

He  was  not  long  in  finding  another  rope  for  himself, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  the  Frenchmen  they  found  two 
steinger  boys  standing  on  their  quarter-deck. 

*'  Have  you  come  to  take  possession  ?"  asked  a  lieu- 
tenant in  tolerable  English.  "  What !  are  all  your  superior 
officers  killed  ?" 

**  Oh,  no,  monsieur,"  answered  the  midshipman  ;  "  they 
will  be  on  board  presently  ;  but  we  are  somewhat  lighter 
craft,  so  made  quicker  work  of  it." 

The  second  lieutenant  of  the  "  Thisbe"  and  his  com- 
panions soon  made  their  appearance,  having  clambered  in 
over  the  bows ;  and  the  French  frigate,  which  was  found  to 
be  the  "  Concorde" — one  of  the  largest  class  in  the  French 
navy — ^was  formally  taken  possession  of. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


As  the  bright  cheerful  h'ght  of  morning  broke  on  the  world 
of  waters,  there  lay  the  two  frigates,  which,  when  the  snn 
went  down,  looked  so  gallant  and  so  trim — now  shorn  of 
their  beauty,  shattered  and  blackened  wrecks. 

The  foremast  of  the  "  Thisbe"  was  alone  standing,  while 
all  the  masts  of  the  French  frigate,  with  their  sails,  and 
yards,  and  rigging,  hnng  in  masses  of  wreck  and  confasion 
over  her  sides.  The  decks  covered  with  blood  and  gore, 
and  the  shattered  remnants  of  mortality,  presented  a 
horrible  and  disgusting  scene  ;  while  the  broken  bulwarks, 
the  decks  ploughed  up,  the  wheel  shot  away,  and  the 
-ruined  condition  of  every  part  of  the  ship,  showed  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  conflict,  and  told  of  the  bravery  of 
the  gallant  French  crew  who  had  endured  so  much  before 
they  had  consented  to  yield. 

On  board  the  "  Thisbe'*  the  carpenters  were  busily 
employed  in  patching  up  some  of  the  boats,  so  that  the 
prisoners  might  be  removed  from  the  prize,  while  the  rest 
of  the  crew  were  engaged  in  clearing  away  the  wreck  of 
the  masts,  and  in  preparing  to  make  sail  on  the  ship. 

Ronald  was  in  attendance  on  his  father  in  his  cabin. 
The  boatswain  had  been  more  hurt  than  he  supposed ;  but 
he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  suffering  from  his  son. 

The  shout  was  heard :  "  All  hands  on  the  quarter- 
deck !" 

The  captain  was  about  to  address  the  crew. 

Rolf  Morton  tried  to  rise,  but  he  soon  found  that  he 
could  not.  "  Go,  Ronald,  and  hear  what  the  captain  has 
to  say.  It  will  be  something  pleasant,  I  doubt  not,"  he 
said,  pressing  his  boy's  hand.  "  Come  and  tell  me  when 
you  are  dismissed." 
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Bonald  sprang  np  the  hatchway.  The  men  were 
mnstering  aft.  The  captain  and  all  the  officers  stood  on 
the  qnarter-deck— not  as  nsnal,  in  those  bright  and  shining 
uniforms,  bnt  in  the  dress  in  which  thej  had  fonght,  most 
of  them  still  bearing  about  their  persons  the  marks  of  the 
battle. 

"  My  lads,  I  have  called  you  aft  to  thank  you  for  the 
pliant  way  in  which  you  have  fought  this  ship,  and 
captured  an  enemy  with  more  men,  more  guns,  and  of 
larger  tonnage  than  ourselves,"  he  began.  "  I  do  from  my 
heart  thank  you ;  and  our  king  and  countrymen  will  thank 
you,  and  you  may  well  be  proud  of  what  you  have  done. 
I  wish  that  I  could  reward  you  as  you  deserve ;  but  when 
all  have  done  their  duty  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  for 
especial  notice.  Still  there  is  one  man  who  much  helped 
us  in  capturing  the  enemy.  That  is  the  boatswain.  He 
caught,  and  kept  him,  by  lashing  his  bowsprit  to  our  main- 
mast, and  by  his  advice  we  blew  open  the  stern  ports  which 
so  mainly  contributed  to  our  success.  His  son,  too,  saved 
my  life,  and  afterwards  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Glover,  and 
was,  with  him,  the  first  on  board  the  prize.  The  boatswain 
will,  I  hope,  receive  his  reward  hereafter ;  but  as  I  have 
the  means  of  showing  my  appreciation  of  his  son's  gal- 
lantry, I  gladly  do  ^so  at  once :  I  have  therefore  rated  him 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  this  ship.  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  will  think  that  I  have  done  more  for  him  than  he 
deserves.  Come  aft,  Mr.  Honald  Morton,  and  receive  the 
welcome  of  your  new  messmates." 

Bonald  came  forward  almost  with  a  bound,  though 
perfectly  unconscious  that  he  was  moving  more  rapidly 
than  usual.  The  wish  of  his  heart  was  accomplished. 
His  countenance  beamed  with  satisfaction,  and  he  frankly 
put  out  his  hand  towards  the  midshipmen  and  the  other 
members  of  their  berth.     They  all  in  t\mi^  too^  V^  ^sl^ 
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shook  it  warmly ;  but  none  grasped  it  more  heartily  than 
did  yotmg  Glover. 

"  I  must  thank  you  for  myself,  Morton,"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  spoke  frpm  his  heart.  "  If 
it  had  not  been  for  you  I  should  have  been  among  the 
missing,  to  a  certainty." 

Morton's  own  heart  was  too  full  to  answer.  Number- 
less emotions  were  working  in  his  bosom.  He  felt  a  proud 
satisfaction  at  having  obtained  the  rank  for  which  he  was 
conscious  he  was  fitted ;  he  sincerely  rejoiced  at  having 
been  the  means  of  saving  his  captain  from  a  severe  wound, 
if  not  from  death ;  and  scarcely  less  so  at  having  prevented 
Glover  from  being  drowned.  All  these  feelings  kept  him 
silent ;  but  his  silence  was  understood ;  and  perhaps  no 
one  felt  more  pleased  at  seeing  him  on  the  quarter-deck 
than  did  Captain  Courtney  himself. 

"Now  back  to  your  duty,  my  lads,"  he  exclaimed; 
"  we  have  plenty  of  work  before  us." 

Three  hearty  cheers  burst  unpremeditatedly  from  the 
throats  of  the  crew — and  then  in  high  spirits  they  sepa- 
rated to  their  respective  duties.  The  work  was  accom- 
plished, as  the  captain  knew  it  would  be,  all  the  better  for 
this  little  interruption. 

Ronald  hurried  below.  He  wanted  to  be  the  first  to 
teU  his  father  of  his  good  fortune,  as  he  called  it. 

Rolf  Morton  was  less  surprised  than  he  expected.  "  I 
was  certain  it  would  be  so  some  day,  if  your  life  was 
spared,"  he  observed.  "  And  now,  my  boy,  that  your  foot 
is  on  the  first  ratline,  mount  upwards  by  your  own  exer- 
tions. Be  thankful  to  others  who  help  you,  but  trust  to 
yourself  for  success." 

Ronald  had  got  his  father  to  select  a  little  fellow  called 
Bobby  Doull  as  his  boy,  whom  he  had,  when  he  first  came 
on  board,  taken  under  his  protection. 
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Bobby  bad  been  sent  to  sea  from  a  workhouse.  If  not 
an  orpban  be  was  in  tbe  condition  of  one ;  for  bis  fatber, 
wbo  was  a  seaman,  bad  deserted  bim,  and  bad  not,  since 
he  was  an  infant,  been  beard  of.  Ronald  bad,  at  first,  fre- 
qnentlj  to  do  battle  in  bis  cause  ;  but  be  at  lengtb  taugbt 
the  other  boys  to  respect  bim,  and  to  let  Bobby  alone. 

Bobby  did  bis  best  to  repay  tbe  kindness  be  bad  re- 
ceived by  bis  constant  attention  to  tbe  wants  of  tbe 
wounded  boatswain. 

Bonald  bad  now  to  mess  with  tbe  midshipmen.  One 
of  his  first  duties  was  to  visit  the  prize,  as  soon  as  the 
boats  bad  been  got  ready  to  transfer  the  prisoners  to  tbe 
«  Thisbe." 

Glover  bad  insisted  on  lending  bim  a  xmiform,  jacket, 
and  dirk,  till  be  could  obtain  a  suit  of  bis  own. 

Bonald  did  not  hesitate  about  accepting  tbe  offer ;  and, 
as  Doull  told  the  boatswain,  he  looked  every  inch  a  mid- 
shipman. 

Yery  little  bad  been  done  when  Bonald  returned  to  tbe 
prize  towards  getting  her  into  order ;  and,  as  be  looked 
fore  and  aft  along  the  decks,  it  aeemed  scarcely  possible 
ibat  she  could  ever  be  put  in  a  condition  at  sea,  to  make 
sail,  so  as  to  reach  a  British  port  in  safety.  Some  of  her 
crew  were  already  mustered  on  deck,  but  others  were 
keeping  below.  He  was  accordingly  directed  to  take  a 
party  of  men  round  tbe  decks  to  send  them  up.  As  be 
passed  it,  he  looked  into  tbe  midshipman's  berth,  where  a 
boy,  whose  life  be  bad  probably  been  tbe  means  of  pre- 
serviug  at  tbe  time  of  boarding,  still  lay. 

Tbe  French  midshipman  recognized  him  immediately. 
"  Ah !  come   in,   my   friend ! "   he   exclaimed,   in   broken 
English  :  •*  I  want  to  recompense  you  for  what  you  did  for 
me :  but — they  told  me  that  you  were  a  ship's  boy^  ^sA 
now  I  see  that  you  are  of  the  same  rank  a&  my^^Vir 
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"  I  was  a  ship's  boy  when  I  found  yon  nnder  the  masts, 
bnt  now  I  am  a  midshipman,"  answered  Konald.  "Bnt 
tell  me  yonr  name — I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way 
I  can." 

"My  name — ^ah — they  call  me  Alfonso  Gerardin," 
answered  the  French  midshipman.  **  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kindness.  A  prisoner  is  little  able  to  requite  it. 
Perhaps  I  may  some  day — as  I  should  wish  to  do." 

"  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  even  thanks,"  said 
Ronald.  "  But  I  must  not  stay.  I  will  come  and  see  you 
again  as  soon  I  can." 

Mr.  Strickland,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  "  Thisbe," 
being  badly  wounded,  Mr.  Calder,  the  second,  was  directed 
to  take  charge  of  the  prize. 

Bobert  Bawson,  an  old  master's  mate,  was  ordered  to 
go  as  his  second  in  command,  with  Glover  and  Morton  as 
midshipmen,  and  a  master's  assistant  called  Twigg. 

Bonald  wished  to  have  remained  to  look  after  his 
father ;  but  Bolf  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  You'll  be  better  in  another  ship,  away  from  me,  boy," 
he  remarked.  "  The  doctor  and  Bobby  Doull  will  look 
after  me.  I  shall  return  to  my  duty  in  a  few  days — never 
fear!" 

The  peculiar  talents  of  the  prize-master  of  the  "  Con- 
corde," honest  Tom  Calder,  were  now  brought  into  full 
play.  Head  and  hand  were  busily  employed  from  morning 
till  night  and  neither  grew  weary.  Where  the  hardest 
work  was  to  be  done,  there  Tom's  cheery  voice  was  heard 
and  his  helping  hand  was  to  be  found,  and  before  the  two, 
difficulties,  at  first  deemed  insurmountable,  vanished  like 
magic. 

Tom  had  naturally  a  strong  fellow  feeling  for  Bonald. 

He  remembered  his  own  annoyances,  under  similar  cir- 

cttastancea,  and  he  fancied  t\iat  B>onald  would  havo  to 
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undergo  the  same.  He  had,  hitherto,  scarcely  spoken  to 
Eronald,  but  no  sooner  did  he  take  the  command  of  the 
"  Concorde"  than  he  singled  him  out  to  superintend  any 
"work  requiring  more  than  usual  care  and  judgment. 

Ronald  in  no  way  disappointed  him  ;  everybody,  indeed, 
on  board  the  prize,  worked  well,  and  with  a  will,  and  in  a 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  jury-masts  were  rigged, 
and  sails  were  ready  for  hoisting. 

It  was  evening :  the  two  frigates  lay  within  a  few 
hundred  fathoms  of  each  other :  tho  "  Thisbe,"  from  having 
her  foremasts  standing,  had  a  far  wider  range  of  vision 
than  her  prize. 

"  The  *  Thisbe '  is  signalling  us,  sir,"  said  Morton,  to 
Mr.  Calder. 

"  Get  the  signal-book,  and  see  what  she  is  saying,"  was 
the  answer. 

The  meaning  of  the  signals  was  soon  ascertained. 
"  A  sail  in  the  south-west,"  Morton  read  ;  "  An  enemy — 
Prepare  for  action." 

*'  That's  just  like  him,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Calder ;  "  if  the 
stranger  was  a  seventy-four  he  would  prepare  to  fight  her. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  though,  that  she  is  only  another  frigate, 
and  then,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  our  masts,  we  may  be  able 
to  give  a  good  account  of  her." 

Bonald  was  ready  enough  to  fight,  but  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  they  just  then  had  had  enough  of  it,  and 
therefore  hoped  that  the  stranger  might  prove  a  friend. 

Some  time  must  elapse  before  the  point  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and  during  the  interval,  every  effort  was  made  to 
get  sail  on  the  two  ships ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  flying, 
but  to  enable  them  the  better  to  manoeuvre,  should  fighting 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

At  length,  Honald  went  below  to  snatch  a  mouthful  of 
food,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  paymg  «ki  "^*\^\\»  ^<^  '^^ 
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wounded  midsliipman,  Alfonse  Gerardin.  He  liad  been 
placed  in  the  gun-room  with  the  rest  of  the  Prencli  officers ; 
he  lifted  up  his  head  as  Kbnald  entered  the  cabin. 

After  returning  the  salutation,  he  remained  silent,  and 
then  he  exclaimed,  somewhat  bitterly,  "  Ah,  how  different 
are  our  lots  !  you  have  gained  a  victory,  have  come  out  of 
the  battle  unhurt,  and  have  been  placed  on  the  first  step  of 
the  ladder,  up  which  you  may  climb  to  the  highest — while 
here  I  lie,  a  prisoner  badly  wounded,  and,  alas !  have  just  dis- 
covered that  I  have  lost  the  only  friend  I  had  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  you  are  mistaken ;  I  am  sure  that  I  have  many, 
and  so  would  you  if  you  proved  them,"  said  Ronald,  in  a 
cheerful  tone.  "You  are  wounded  and  ill;  when  you 
recover  you  will  be  in  better  spirits  ;  but  tell  me,  who  is 
the  finend  whose  loss  you  mourn  ?" 

"  He  was  the  second  lieutenant  of  this  ship,  and  he  was 
killed  early  in  the  action  with  you,"  answered  young 
Gerardin  with  a  sigh  ;  "  he  was  a  brave  man.  I  loved  him 
as  a  son  loves  his  father,  and  for  long  I  thought  he  was  my 
father.  Only  just  before  we  were  going  into  action  did  he 
tell  me  that  I  should  find  all  the  particulars  about  myself 
in  a  box,  in  a  house  where  we  lived  when  we  were  on 
shore,  near  Brest.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  was  jesting 
and  asked  no  questions,  and  it  was  only  after  he  was 
killed  that  I  believed  he  spoke  the  truth.  Poor  dear  Pierre 
Gerardin !  you  were  always  kind  and  good  to  me,  and  I 
shall  never  see  you  again." 

The  young  foreigner  gave  way  to  his  grief  with  a 
vehemence  which  somewhat  astonished  Ronald,  accustomed 
to  the  more  phlegmatic  temperaments  of  the  north.  He 
tried  to  comfort  him,  but  in  vain,  and  when  the  surgeon 
came  he  intimated  to  Ronald,  that  he  had  better  leave  him, 
as  talking  to  a  stranger  seemed  to  agitate  him  in  an  extra- 
ordinary  degree. 
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He  seems  very  sorry  for  the  lofes  of  liis  guardian,  but 
be  is  an  odd  fellow,  and  I  don't  quite  like  the  look  of  his 
countenance,"  said  Ronald  to  himSelf,  as  he  left  the  cabin. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  deck  he  looked  out  to  ascer- 
tain  what  progress  the  stranger  had  made.  Her  courses 
w^ere  ah'eady  seen  from  the  deck,  appearing  above  the 
horizon.  The  work  on  board  the  two  frigates  was  going 
forward  as  energetically  as  ever.  Still  there  was  yet  much 
to  be  done  before  they  could  be  put  in  good  fighting  order. 
The  "Thisbe  "  vras  by  far  the  most  advanced  of  the  two, 
still  the  bravest  on  board  would  rather  have  avoided  than 
sought  a  fight  just  then.     On  came  the  stranger. 

"  Well,  Morton,  just  say  what  you  think  of  her  ?"  said 
Dicky  Griover,  handing  a  telescope  to  Ronald ;  "  there's  a 
mighty  Frenchified  look  about  those  topsails." 

"  I  have  not  much  experience  in  the  matter,"  answered 
Honald,  modestly ;  "  but  she  looks  very  like  the  *  Con- 
corde,' as  she  appeared  when  standing  out  towards  us." 

"  That's  what  Mr.  Calder  and  the  rest  think,"  observed 
Glover.  "  Well,  we  are  ready  for  the  fellow,  whoever  he 
may  be ;  and  for  my  part,  I'd  sooner  blow  our  prize  up 
into  the  sky  than  let  her  be  taken  from,  us ;  wouldn't  you, 
Morton?" 

Ronald  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,  and  he  suspected 
that  Dicky  himself,  if  put  to  the  test,  might  change  his 
mind. 

The  stranger  in  a  short  time  drew  near  enough  to  see 
the  signals  which  the  "  Thisbe"  began  to  make.  Her  answers 
were  watched  for  with  intense  interest  on  board  both  ships. 
Mr.  Calder  had  his  signal-book  open  on  deck. 

"  There  goes  up  the  stranger's  bunting,"  he  exclaimed ; 
**  now  we  shall  see  what  he  has  got  to  say  for  himself." 
Again  and  again  his  glass  was  at  his  eye  :  at  length  he  shut 
it  up  with  a  loud  slap. 
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''  I  thought  as  mnch,"  he  added ;  ''  he's  a  Frenchman ; 
bat  he  will  find  the  'Concorde'  a  tough  morsel,  if  he 
attempts  to  swallow  heryiafter  she  has  belonged  to  ns.'* 

Captain  Courtney  arrived  before  long  at  the  same  con* 
elusion,  and  ordered  the  prize  to  stand  to  the  northward, 
under  all  the  sail  she  could  carry. 

Tom  Calder  received  the  order  with  a  very  bad  grace. 
"  I  thought  that  he  would  at  least  have  let  us  stop  to  help 
him  fight  it  out,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  his 
scanty  crew. 

Sail  was  made  on  the  prize,  while  the  "  Thisbe  "  hauled 
up  her  courses,  and  stood  slowly  after  her  to  draw  the 
enemy  more  away  i&om  the  land  before  the  commencement 
of  their  expected  contest. 

Mr.  Calder  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  question  his 
commander  s  judgment ;  he  could  not  help  seeing,  also^ 
that  could  he  efiPect  his  escape,  he  might  possibly  fall  in 
with  another  British  cruiser,  and  send  her  to  the  "  Thisbe's" 
assistance. 

Even  with  more  intense  interest  than  at  first,  the 
approach  of  the  stranger  was  watched  from  the  deck  of 
the  "  Concorde." 

The  prize  had  got  a  mile  from  the  "  Thisbe  "  when  the 
Erench  surgeon  made  his  appearance  on  deck,  to  enjoy  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air,  after  his  fatiguing  duties  below. 
His  eager  glance  and  the  sudden  lighting  up  of  his  eye 
showed  that  he  fully  comprehended  the  state  of  affairs. 

Among  the  many  accomplishments  Ronald  had  obtained 
at  Lunnasting  was  a  certain  amount  of  French.  He  could 
not  speak  fluently,  but  he  could  understand  what  was  said. 
He  could  not  help  asking  the  surgeon  what  he  thought 
about  the  stranger  coming  up  from  the  southward. 

"  That  she  is  one  of  the  fastest  frigates  belonging  to 
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OBP  navy,"  was  the  auswer.  "  We  were  expecting  her 
here  abont  this  time ;  you  have  no  chance  of  escaping  her. 
We  were  to  have  cruised  together ;  perhaps  we  shall  do  so 
now." 

'^  Ask  him  what  sort  of  a  man  is  her  captain,"  said  Mr. 
Calder,  who  saw  Ronald  talking  to  the  surgeon. 

Bionald  put  the  question. 

"There  are  two  opinions,"  said  the  surgeon,  making  a 
face.  "  He  would  be  a  coward  who  would  refuse  to  attack 
our  late  antagonist  in  the  condition  to  which  we  have 
reduced  her." 

"All  right,"  observed  Mr.  Calder,  when  he  heard  the 
remark ;  "  if  there  are  two  opinions  about  a  man's  courage 
it  is  seldom  that  the  favourable  one  is  the  right ;  we  shall 
see,  though." 

In  accordance  with  his  orders,  though  much  against  his 
inclination,  Lieutenajit  Calder  stood  away  from  the  scene 
of  the  approaching  combat. 

A  flash  and  a  puff  of  smoke  was  seen,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  low  thundering  noise  boomed  along  the  waters.  The 
French  frigate  had  fired  her  first  shot  at  the  "  Thisbe." 

"  I  hope  it  did  not  hit  her !  "  exclaimed  Morton.  "  Oh, 
how  I  wish  we  were  there  to  help  her !  " 

The  same  sentiment  was  expressed  by  all  on  board. 

It  seemed  probable  that  the  first  shot  did  hit,  for  the 
Frenchman  now  luffed  up  and  fired  his  broadside  at  the 
"  Thisbe."  She  waited  till  he  bore  away  again,  and  then 
returned  the  compliment. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  firing  ceased.  Probably  neither 
of  the  combatants  had  committed  as  much  damage  to  each 
other  as  they  expected,  and  were  not  desirous  of  throwing 
away  their  shots. 

Bonald  thought  all  the  time  of  his  father,  and  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  for  consideriTi^  \Jsia  e.^xcL- 
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paratiYelj  defenceless  state  of  the  ^  Thisbe  "  he  conld  not 
help  dreading  the  result. 

The  breeze  increased,  and  the  "  Concorde  "  got  fiourther 
and  farther  from  the  scene  of  contest.  Again  the  firing 
commenced.  All  hands  knocked  off  work,  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fight.  The  officers  forgot  even  to  recall  tiiem 
to  their  duty.  The  French  surgeon  and  several  of  the 
wounded  prisoners  crawled  np  on  deck  to  watch  it  also. 

"Therethejgoat  it !  WeU  done,  '  Thishe ' ! "  exclaimed 
Tom  Calder.  "  Never  saw  a  more  rapidly  delivered  hroad- 
side.  1£  she  had  ail  her  spars  she  wouldn't  be  long  in 
taking  that  ship,  too.  Not  certain  that  she  won't  do  it 
now.  Hnrra  1  there's  one  of  the  Frenchman's  span  ahoi 
away." 

"  Hurra  for  the  '  Thisbe  1 '"  shouted  the  crew.  "  She'a 
the  girl  to  win  the  day.     Hurra  1  hurra  !  " 

^  Not  so  sure  of  that,"  muttered  Kawson,  an  old  mati^ 
who  seldom  saw  things  in  a  pleasant  Hght.  No  wonder^ 
for  he  had  seen  numbers  who  had  come  to  sea  long  after 
him  promoted  over  his  head,  and  were  now  comuHoidBrB 
and  post  captains,  while  he  remained  almost  without  hope 
in  a  subordinate  position.  He  was  pretty  certain  to  be 
senior  of  the  mess  in  whatever  ship  he  sailed,  and  that  was 
his  only  consolation,  as  it  gave  him  some  bLttle  authonty, 
and  full  licence  to  growl  to  his  heart's  content. 

The  firing  became  hotter  than  ever,  thou^  at  the  dis- 
tance the  "  Concorde  "  was  now  from  the  two  combatszitB  it 
was  difficult  to  observe  the  changes  of  the  tight.  Still  all 
the  glasses  were  kept  in  that  direction. 

"  There  !  there  I  I  said  it  would  be  so !  "  excLiimjed 
Bawson,  still  keeping  his  eye  at  the  glass. 

What  has  happened  ?  "  inquired  Konald,  eagerly. 
Why,  the  Frenchmen  have  shot  away  the  '  Thisbe^s  * 
£a»'iopmaBty  as  &r  as  I  caa  make  out — her  jozy-mast^ 


u 
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too,"  answered  Rawson.     "  The  *  Thisbe's  '  done  for,  I'm 
afraid." 

"What's  that  you  say,  Rawson?"  exclaimed  Lieu- 
tenant Calder.  "  Done  for  !  not  she  ;  she's  not  done  firing, 
at  all  events." 

Rawson  said  no  more  ;  still  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
"  Thisbe  "  was  again  almost  a  complete  wreck,  while  the 
Frenchman  had  her  rigging  comparatively  uninjured.  The 
firing  on  both  sides  began  to  decrease.  Evening  was  now 
drawing  on,  the  widd  was  increasing,  and  dark  clouds  were 
coming  up  from  the  westward.  For  several  minutes  not  a 
shot  had  been  heard.  Flashes  there  were,  but  they  were 
from  the  clouds,  and  heaven's  artillery  now  rattled  through 
the  sky.  The  combatants  could  now  scarcely  be  discerned 
in  the  distance. 

"  The  *  Thisbe '  has  struck,"  cried  Rawson.  "  I  said  it 
would  be  so.  I  knew  I  should  never  have  such  luck  as  to 
take  a  prize  like  this,  ajid  to  keep  our  ship." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Calder.  "  Captain 
Courtney  would  never  have  given  in  to  the  Frenchman 
without  a  harder  tussle  for  it." 

"  Perhaps  Captain  Courtney  has  been  killed,"  croaked 
out  poor  Rawson,  who  was  very  bitter  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  his  long-looked- for  promotion,  which  he  would  have 
obtained  as  soon  as  the  prize  was  carried  into  port.  Tom 
Calder,  too,  had  every  reason  to  wish  to  escape  the  enemy, 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to 
throw  a  chance  away. 

The  wind  was  fair,  and  the  coming  darkness  and  the 
rising  gale  would  favour  their  escape.  He  now  clapped 
on  every  inch  of  canvas  which  ct)uld  possibly  be  set,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  crew,  rating 
Mr.  Rawson  soundly  for  his  expresssing  his  forebodings 
ofilL 
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The  wind  increased,  and  howled  throngh  the  rigging ; 
the  seas  came  roarine  and  hissing:  np  alone^side,  as  the 
frigate,  driven  onward  by  the  galefwent  snr^g  trough 
the  foaming  water. 

Thus  on  she  went  for  some  time. 

"  If  we  had  but  our  masts  the  enemj  would  have  a  hard 
job  to  come  up  with  us,"  observed  Dicky  Glover  to  Bonald. 
"  As  it  is,  I  doubt  whether  she'll  find  us,  after  all." 

The  two  midshipmen  were  standing  aft,  looking  over 
the  taffrail. 

**  I  wish  that  I  thought  we  should  escape  her,"  answered 
Bonald ;  "  but  I  say — look  ! — ^look  ! — what's  that  ont 
there  ?  " 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  break  in  the  clouds,  and 
through  it  a  gleam  of  light  fell  on  the  lofty  sails  of  a  ship 
coming  up  within  gunshot  astern. 

"  The  French  frigate  !  I  knew  it  would  be  so,"  said  the 
rough  voice  of  old  Bawson. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  right.  The 
stranger  was  supposed  by  the  French  officers  on  board  to 
be  the  "  Atalante,"  a  frigate  of  the  same  size  as  the  "  Con- 
corde." What  hope  then  that  the  latter  could  successfully 
resist  her  ?  Not  many  men  besides  Tom  Calder  would 
have  had  any  hope  of  escaping. 

"  Never  cry  out  till  you  are  caught,"  was  his  motto  on 
similar  occasions. 

"That  vessel  astern  has  not  yet  made  us  out,"  he 
observed  to  Rawson.  "  Though  should  she  prove  to  be 
the  *  Atalante '  perhaps  we  may  still  escape  her,  or  she  may 
be  a  friend  after  all." 

"  Not  likely  that  last,  isir,"  said  Rawson,  "  but  whether 
friend  or  foe,  here  she  comes !  She  has  made  us  out  clearly 
enough,  too,  that  TU  be  sworn." 

For  a  short  time  the  clouds  had  closed  in,  and  the 
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stranger  was  hidden  from  view,  but  they  again  breaking, 
she  was  seen  like  some  huge  dark  monster,  towering  np 
towards  the  sky,  surging  onwards  on  the  starboard  quarter 
of  the  "  Concorde  " 

"  We  shall  soon  see  now,  sir,  what  she  is,'*  observed 
Rawson  to  his  superior. 

The  bright  flash  of  a  gun,  and  an  eighteen-pound  shot, 
which  came  crashing  into  the  side  of  the  prize  left  that 
point  very  little  in  doubt. 

'*  Man  the  starboard  guns!"  cried  Mr.  Calder.  "  We'll 
show  the  Frenchmen  that  though  we  have  lost  our  wings 
we  have  still  got  our  beaks." 

With  a  hearty  cheer — though,  from  the  paucity  of 
their  numbers,  not  a  very  loud  one — the  men  went  to  the 
^ns. 

Could  they  beat  off  the  enemy  ?  They  would  try,  at 
all  events.  Rawson  in  a  moment  forgot  his  forebodings, 
and  was  all  life  and  courage.  The  enemy  was  seen  to  be 
shortening  sail,  so  as  not  to  pass  the  "Concorde." 

"  Fire ! "  cried  Lieutenant  Calder.  The  men  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  but  scarcely  had  the  shot  left  the  mouths  of 
the  guns  than  the  enemy  replied  with  a  crashing  broad- 
side, which  shot  away  several  of  the  stays  of  the  jury- 
masts,  knocked  over  three  or  four  of  the  crew,  and  re- 
duced the  frigate  almost  to  the  state  of  wreck  in  which 
she  had  been  found  when  captured. 

Rawson  was  the  only  officer  wounded,  but  still  he 
cheered  on  the  crew. 

"  We'll  not  give  in,  lads  !  Old  England  for  ever  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  putting  his  right  hand  to  a  gun- tackle,  and 
hauling  away.     The  other  arm  had  been  hit. 

In  vain  were  all  the  efforts  of  those  gallant  men. 

"  Here  she  comes  !  '*  was  the  cry.  "  Boarders !  re^el 
boarders ! " 
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The  enemy  gave  a  sheer  to  port,  and  with  a  lend  crash 
ran  alongside  the  "Concorde."  Grappling-irons  were  hove 
ahoard  her,  and  the  next  instant  the  Frenchmen,  in 
overpowering  numbers,  mshed  like  a  torrent  along  her 
decks. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

The  chief  anxiety  of  Captain  Courtney  when  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  approaching  ship  was  an  enemy,  was  to 
secure  the  escape  of  the  prize. 

She  would  indeed  have  been  of  very  little  use  to  the 
"Thisbe"  in  repelling  an  attack,  as  the  French  frigate  from 
having  all  her  canvas  would  have  been  able  to  manoeuvre 
so  as  to  engage  each  of  them  singly. 

"  There  she  goes,  and  I'll  engage  Tom  Calder's  heart  is 
heavier  than  any  one's  aboard  here  at  having  to  run 
away !  "  exclaimed  Captain  Courtney — "  Good  luck  go 
with  him.  We'll  try  and  keep  the  enemy  engaged,  and 
wing  him,  if  we  can.  You'll  do  your  best,  1  know,  my 
lads." 

A  cheerful  shout  was  the  answer  to  this  appeal,  the  last 
part  of  which  was  addressed  to  the  crew. 

The  men  were  now  seen  fastening  their  handkerchiefs 
round  their  heads,  tightening  their  waistbands,  most  of 
them  having  thrown  off  their  jackets  and  shirts,  standing 
at  their  guns  with  their  brawny  arms  and  shoulders  bare, 
like  pictures  of  Hercules  prepared  for  battle ;  not  a  counte- 
nance that  did  not  exhibit  a  cheerful  alacrity  for  the  battle. 

As  the  captain  took  a  walk  round  the  decks,  he  felt 
assured  that  what  men  could  do  they  would,  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  old  England's  flag. 
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Many  bore  marks  of  their  recent  combat,  and  several 
still  pale  from  loss  of  blood,  had  insisted  on  rising  from 
iheir  hammocks  and  going  to  their  gnns.  Among  them 
stood  the  boatswain,  B>olf  Morton ;  the  captain  shook  his 
bead  at  him. 

"  What !  you  couldn't  trust  us  to  fight  the  ship  without 
you,  Mr.  Morton  ?  "  he  said  in  a  kind  tone  of  reproof. 
"  I  must  let  you  stay  now  you  are  on  deck,  but  I  would 
rather  you  were  snug  in  your  berth." 

"  While  I  Ve  breath  for  my  pipe,  and  legs  to  stand  on, 
I'd  rather  be  here.  Captain  Courtney,  thank  you,  sir," 
answered  Eolf.  "  I  would  lose  an  arm  rather  than  let  our 
prize  be  retaken." 

"  So  would  I,  Mr.  Morton,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
help  her  escape,"  said  the  captain,  and  he  passed  on. 

With  like  kind  words  of  encouragement  both  to  officers 
and  men,  the  captain  passed  along  the  guns ;  not  a  man  of 
the  crew  who  would  not  have  dropped  at  their  quarters,  or 
gone  down  with  the  ship,  rather  than  yield  as  long  as  their 
brave  chief  bade  them  fight  on. 

By  the  time  Captain  Courtney  regained  his  post  on  the 
quarter-deck,  the  enemy  had  got  within  gun-shot,  and 
commenced  firing  with  her  longer  pieces  at  the  "  Thisbe," 
but  the  shot  fell  wide. 

**  The  enemy's  gunners  want  practice,"  observed  the 
captain  to  the  third  lieutenant,  who  was  doing  duty  as 
first,  though  he  himself  was  severely  wounded.  We'll 
reserve  our  fire  tiU  they  get  a  little  nearer,  and  then  give 
it  them  with  a  will.  They  probably  expect  that  we  shall 
haul  down  our  colours  after  we  have  satisfied  the  calls  of 
honour  with  a  few  shots." 

"  They  don't  know  of  whom  they  have  got  hold  then," 
answered  Mr.  Trenane,  the  lieutenant.  "In  a  light  wind 
they  might  have  had  too  much  the  advaTi\>&^<&  oi  T)L%,\>r^ 
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with  this  breeze,  the  loss  of  our  masts  will  matter  less,  I 
hope." 

The  enemy  was  now  coming  up  rapidlj  on  the 
^^Thisbe's  *'  quarter.  A  shot  from  her  bow  chasers  whistled 
through  the  latter's  rigging ;  seyeral  others  followed  as  the 
guns  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

On  she  came. 

The  "  Thisbo  "  had  not  fired. 

"  Down  with  the  helm  and  give  it  them,  my  lads ! " 
suddenly  shouted  the  captain. 

The  English  frigate  luffed  up,  and  poured  her  whole 
broadside  into  the  bows  of  the  approaching  enemy.  The 
Frenchman  put  down  his  helm  and  returned  the  compli- 
ment, and  now  the  two  ships  stood  on.  for  some  time  ex- 
changing broadsides  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  At  length 
a  shot  struck  the  "  Thisbe's "  fore-topmast ;  it  had  been 
wounded  in  the  previous  engagement.  Down  it  came  with 
a  crash,  but  so  eagerly  were  the  crew  engaged  that  few 
discovered  what  had  happened. 

The  master  with  a  few  hands  flew  alofb,  and  quickly 
cut  away  the  wreck;  the  crew  redoubled  their  efforts. 
Still  the  uninjured  condition- of  the  enemy's  rigging  gave 
her  an  important  advantage ;  her  shot  came  crashing  on 
board  the  "  Thisbe." 

Whatever  Captain  Courtney  might  have  thought,  he 
appeared  as  cheerful  and  confident  as  ever.  His  courage 
kept  up  that  of  the  crew.  The  enemy  was  frequently 
hulled.  Now  one  spar  was  shot  away ;  now  another ;  his 
fire  slackened.  The  British  crew  cheered  lustily.  That 
hearty  cheer  must  have  been  heard  along  the  Frenchman's 
decks.  It  showed  him  that  though  Ids  enemy  was  almost 
dismantled,  the  courage  of  the  people  was  as  undaunted  as 
ever. 

"We  may  not  take  him,  but  we  may  prevent  his 
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taking  us,"  observed  Morton  as  he  moved  among  the 
crew. 

Just  then  the  Frenchman's  bow  was  seen  to  move  np 
closer  to  the  wind ;  his  tacks  were  hanled  aboard,  the 
breeze  was  freshening,  and  away  he  stood  on  a  bowline 
nnder  all  the  sail  he  could  set,  leaving  the  astonished  crew 
of  the  British  ship  rubbing  their  eyes  and  wondering  what 
he  was  about.  They  however  did  not  cease  sending  their 
shot  after  him,  as  a  parting  compliment. 

"  She  has  but  hauled  off  to  repair  damages,"  observed 
the  third  lieutenant  to  the  captain. 

**Not  so  sure  of  that,  Trenane,"  answered  Captain 
Courtney;  "probably,  her  captain  and  other  superior 
officers  have  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  suspect 
that  we  should  prove  too  tough  a  morsel  for  them  to  digest." 
Captain  Courtney  seemed  to  be  right  in  his  conjec- 
tures ;  the  French  frigate  stood  on. 

All  hands  were  instantly  set  to  work  to  repair  damages, 
to  be  ready  for  her  in  case  she  should  return.     Many  an 
eye  cast  an  anxious  glance  in  the  direction  in  which  she 
was  steering.     The  brave  crew  would  have  welcomed  her 
back,  but  they  wished  to  be  ready  first  to  receive  her. 
Again  she  was  observed  to  alter  her  course. 
"  She  is  coming  back !"  was  the  cry.     "  Hurra,  lads 
we'll  give  it  her  if  she  does." 

They  watched  her  eagerly.  She  was  steering  to  the 
northward  under  all  sail.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  she 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  "  Concorde."  More  energetically  than 
ever  the  crew  worked  away,  in  the  hopes  of  being  in  a 
condition  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  consort;  but  every 
instant  the  wind  was  increasing,  the  sea  was  getting  up , 
and  their  task  became  more  difficult.  Dark  clouds  were 
gathering  in  the  western  horizon.  It  was  evident  that 
a  gale  was  brewing,  and  there  were  appearauo^^  \jW\i  \x» 
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would  be  a  severe  one.  The  safety  of  the  ship  demanded 
all  the  care  of  the  officers,  and  the  redoubled  exertions  of 
the  men.  The  guns  were  secured,  the  shot  holes  stopped, 
the  rigging  knotted  and  spliced  as  strongly  as  time  would 
allow ;  everything  movable  below  was  lashed,  and  the 
ship's  head  was  brought  to  the  wind  to  meet  the  expected 
blast.  Had  she  had  sea  room  she  might  have  scudded, 
but,  with  the  land  under  her  lee,  that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  a  brave  man  girds  himself  for  an  inevitable  and 
y  deadly  contest,  so  was  the  gallant  ship  prepared  for  the 
desperate  conflict  with  the  elements. 

The  British  crew  had  not  prepared  unnecessarily  to  meet 
the  gale,  although  delayed ;  down  it  came  at  length  upon 
them  with  even  greater  fury  than  was  expected.  More 
than  once  it  seemed  as  if  the  masts  and  rigging  would  give 
way,  and  that  the  frigate  would  be  driven  helplessly  before 
its  fury.  Had  a  sail  gone,  had  a  rope  given  way,  she 
might  have  been  hurried  to  destruction ;  but  careful  hands 
had  secured  the  rigging,  every  rope  held,  and  there  she  lay 
nobly  breasting  the  storm.  Still  she  drifted  to  the  east- 
ward, and,  should  the  gale  continue  long,  she  after  all  could 
not  escape  destruction. 

As  the  morning  approached,  the  wind  blew  harder  and 
harder.  Daylight  exhibited  no  sign  of  its  abating.  All 
that  day  it  continued,  its  fury  in  no  way  decreased.  The 
weary  crew  began  to  faint  with  their  exertions,  but 
the  officers  went  among  them,  and  with  cheering  words 
reanimated  their  spirits.  The  carpenter  had  often  sounded 
the  well.  He  now  reported  that  the  ship  had  sprung  a 
leak ;  the  pumps  must  be  manned ;  the  demand  on  the 
energies  of  the  crew  was  increased.  Still  they  worked 
cheerfally.  Even  some  of  the  wounded  insisted  on  coming 
up  CO  take  their  spell  at  the  pumps. 

Night  again  came  on,  but  not  for  a  moment  during 
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the  whole  course  of  it  did  Captain  Courtney  leave  the  deck. 
Often  and  often  did  he  look  oat  astern.  He  had  good 
reason  for  so  doing.  The  order  was  given  to  range  the 
cables.  It  might  be  necessary  to  anchor,  to  make,  at  all 
events,  the  attempt  to  bring  up  the  ship  before  she  was 
driven  on  the  enemy's  shores. 

The  morning  returned  at  last,  and  away  to  the  leeward, 
amid  the  thick  driving  spray,  and  through  the  pale  cold 
cheerless  light,  a  line  of  coast  rose  above  the  tumbling 
-waters.  Calm,  as  if  no  storm  was  raging.  Captain  Courtney 
walked  the  deck,  his  eye  now  turned  astern — now  at  the 
rigging  of  his  ship.  He  sent  Mr.  Trenane  forward  to  see 
that  the  anchors  were  ready  for  letting  go.  The  lieutenant 
reported  all  ready. 

'*  Then  we  have  done  all  that  men  can  do  to  save  the 
ship,  and  to  Providence  we  must  trust  the  rest,"  observed 
the  captain. 

Few  words  were  exchanged  by  any  on  board ;  the  crew 
were  at  their  stations,  ready  to  perform  any  duty  required 
of  them ;  those  told  off  to  labour  at  the  pumps  were  working 
manfully;  and  thus  they  would  have  continued  till  the 
noble  ship  had  struck  on  the  rocks  or  gone  down  beneath 
the  waves. 

Hours  passed  by.  Slowly  but  certainly  she  drove  stem 
on  towards  the  land.  The  oaptain  after  a  time  was  seen  to 
look  frequently  over  the  side,  and  to  watch  the  land  more 
earnestly.    His  countenance  brightened. 

"  There  is  hope  for  us  yet,"  he  observed  to  Mr.  Trenane; 
"  the  wind  is  dropping." 

Such  was  the  case.  Bapidly  the  gale  abated,  the  ship 
no  longer  laboured  as  before,  the  leak  was  easily  kept 
under,  the  sea  quickly  went  down,  the  wind  got  round  to 
the  southward,  and  by  nightfall  the  ''  Thisbe,"  under  all  sail, 
was  steering  a  course  for  England. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

In  vain  Lientenant  Calder  and  the  prize  crew  of  the  "  Con- 
corde" attempted  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy. 
Several  were  killed,  others  were  wounded,  and  they  soon 
found  themselves  completely  overpowered.  No  time  was 
lost  in  conveying  them  on  board  the  ship  which  had  cap- 
tured them,  which  proved  to  be  the  "  Atalante,"  a  consort 
of  their  hard-won  prize.  Most  of  the  wounded  French 
prisoners  were  removed  likewise,  that  they  might  be 
under  the  care  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  ship,  and  among 
them  was  Alfonso  Gerardin.  He  had  somewhat  recovered 
his  strength  and  spirits,  and  now  that  he  found  himself  no 
longer  a  prisoner,  he  talked  away  freely  as  well  with  the 
young  Frenchmen  of  his  own  rank  as  with  the  English 
midshipmen. 

When  the  transfer  of  prisoners  had  been  accomplished, 
the  ** Atalante"  took  the  "Concorde"  in  tow  and  made 
sail,  but  the  wind  increasing,  the  hawser  broke,  and  both 
ships  had  to  look  out  for  their  safety  independently  of  each 
other. 

In  consequence  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  English  prisoners  they  were  not  very  strictly  guarded, 
and  the  officers  were  allowed  to  go  about  the  decks  by 
themselves. 

The  gale  increased  during  the  night,  and  when  early  in 
the  morning  Eonald  Morton  went  on  deck,  he  found  the 
French  ship  scudding  before  it  under  bare  poles. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  on  board ;  the  crew 
were  labouring  at  the  pumps,  but  in  anything  but  an  ener- 
getic manner ;  some  would  suddenly  knock  off,  and  halloa 
and  bawl  at  their  shipmates  to  come  and  help  them,  but  it 
was  often  lons^  before  their  places  were  taken.    On  looking 
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aloft  he  saw,  too,  that  the  masts  were  wounded  in  several 
places,  and  though  the  ship  was  placed  in  much  greater 
peril  by  the  way  she  had  been  knocked  about,  it  was  with 
no  little  satisfaction  that  he  observed  the  battering  she  had 
i«eceiyed  from  the  "  Thisbe's"  and  "  Concorde's"  guns. 
Before  long,  he  encountered  Mr.  Calder,  whose  eyes  were 
engaged  as  his  had  been. 

"  What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  the  state  of  affair*-?"  he 
asked. 

**  That  they  are  as  bad,  Morton,  as  well  can  be,"  was  the 
answer.  "Neither  captain  nor  officers  know  what  they 
are  about,  and  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  they  do  not  cast  the 
ship  away." 

"Of  course  they  will,"  observed  Rawson,  who  had  just 
then  joined  them ;  "  1  said  from  the  first  that  we  should 
have  no  good  luck,  and  what  1  said  has  come  true." 

"  But  other  chaps  among  us  said  that  we  should  have 
good  luck,"  remarked  Twigg,  the  master's  assistant,  who 
was  always  fond  of  putting  Rawson  in  the  wrong.  "  Now, 
you  see,  old  fellow,  it  was  just  heads  or  tails — even,  you'll 
understand — and  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  you  happened 
to  win." 

"  It's  the  only  thing  I  ever  did  win,  then,"  answered 
poor  Rawson,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

"  Well,  well,  Rawson,  the  next  time  you  prophesy  ill, 
we'll  all  pray  that  you  may  prove  a  false  prophet,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Calder.  "  But,  my  lads,  it  may  before  long  be 
of  very  little  consequence  to  most  of  us  who  is  right  and 
who  is  wrong ;  unless  these  Frenchmen  are  steering  for 
some  shelter,  and  know  the  coast  perfectly,  they  will  run 
us  hard  and  fast  on  it  before  the  world  is  many  hours  older." 

Ronald  on  this  said  he  would  go  and  learn  what  he 
could  from  young  Gei*ardin,  who  would  probably  be  able 
to  ascertain  what  the  Frenchmen  proposed,  dom^. 
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Ronald  found  his  waj  to  the  sick-baj,  where  Alfonse 
was  in  his  cot,  able  to  sit  up  and  talk  without  difficulty. 

"  What  we  are  going  to  do,  you  demand  ?"  he  an- 
swered. "  Why,  let  the  ship  drive  and  go  to  destruction, 
for  what  I  can  tell ;  all  on  board  seem  to  have  lost  their 
wits,  from  the  captain  downwards.  They  would  pitch  me 
out  of  the  ship  if  they  heard  my  remarks,  so  do  not 
repeat  them." 

When  Ronald  returned  on  deck  he  found  things  in  no 
way  mended.  The  French  crew  appeared  to  be  obeying 
their  officers  very  slowly  and  unwillingly ;  indeed,  the  ship 
was  already  in  a  state  of  semi-mutiny.  The  officers,  too, 
seemed  to  be  issuing  contradictory  orders.  Ronald  saw 
them  examining  a  chart,  but  it  was  evident  froni  their 
gestures  that  they  differed  very  much  in  opinion  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  steered.  No  decision  was  arrived 
at,  and  the  ship  drove  onwards  towards  the  coast  of  Finis- 
terre. 

There  were  harbours  and  shelter  there  in  abundance, 
but  judgment  and  good  pilotage  was  required  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  these  qualities  were  wanting  on 
board  the  "  Atalante." 

The  English  officers  stood  grouped  together,  affi)rding 
a  strong  contrast  to  their  French  captors.  Mr.  Calder  was 
cool  and  collected  as  ever. 

"  If  the  Frenchmen  won't  let  us  try  and  save  the  ship, 
we  must  do  our  best  to  save  our  lives,"  he  remarked. 
*  Remember,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  all  hold  together  and 
help  each  other.  We  may  make  a  harbour  and  run  no 
risk  of  losing  our  lives,  or  we  may  drive  on  the  rocks  and 
have  a  desperate  struggle  for  them,  but  in  either  case, 
prisoners  we  shall  remain,  only  in  the  last  we  shall  have  a 
better  chance  of  making  our  escape  in  the  end — ^let  us 
Jceep  that  in  view,  whatever  happens.    Now,  lads  !  there 
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is  the  land ;  it  won't  be  long  before  we  become  more  nearly 
acqnamted  with  it." 

fiawBon,  Morton,  and  the  rest  promised  implicitly  to 
^dUow  Mr.  Calder*s  directions.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
instant  the  ship  stmck,  Morton  and  Twigg  should  hasten 
down  to  release  their  own  men  below,  and  to  teU  them 
what  had  been  resolved  on.  There  was  little  doubt,  even 
in  the  expected  extremity,  that  they  would  willingly  fol- 
low Mr.  Gaidar's  directions. 

'*  In  ten  minutes  we  shall  know  our  fate,"  said  Mr. 
Galder,  calmly  watching  the  shore,  towards  which  the 
helpless  ship  was  rapidly  driving. 

It  consisted  of  a  sandy  beach,  the  ground  rising  a  little 
beyond  it,  with  here  and  there  a  low  building,  and  in  the 
centre  a  ruined  mill,  or  fort,  orwatchtower — ^it  was  difficult 
to  say  what. 

The  sandy  beach  might  have  offered  some  prospeci 
that  their  Hves  would  be  preserved,  but  in  front  of  it  rose 
sLmcmg  the  foaming  breakers  a  line  of  dark  rocks,  and  no 
break  was  perceived  in  them,  through  which  the  ship 
might  force  her  way. 

"  Few  of  those  on  board  this  iU-fated  craft  will  see 
another  day,"  observed  Eawson,  as  he  eyed  the  threatening 
coast.  But  he  no  longer  spoke  in  a  desponding  tone  ;  the 
moment  of  action  was  at  hand,  and  such  a  prospect  always- 
roused  him  up. 

"  There's  a  fiesh  hand  at  the  bellows,  to  help  us  along 
to  our  fate,"  he  added.  "  Well,  let  it  do  its  worst ;  Jack 
Rawson  won't  flinch  as  long  as  he  has  a  head  on  his 
shoulders." 

Morton  was  what  is  called  constitutionally  brave,  and 
the  calmness  of  his  companions  increased  his  courage.  His 
friend,  Dicky  Glover,  looked  at  him  with  admiration ; 
Morton's  bearing  gave  him  confidence.     K  ou!^  ^\iq^^^ 
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phort  a  time  before,  was  a  sliip's  boj,  was  so  cool  and  brave, 
of  conrse  be  who  was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  bad  long  been 
a  midshipman,  onght  to  exhibit  even  more  calmness  and 
resolution.  So  in  realitj,  at  this  trying  moment,  Glorer 
appeared  as  much  the  hero  as  did  Morton. 

Mr.  Calder  noted  both  of  the  lads,  and  his  heart  warmed 
with  pride  as  he  marked  the  courage  of  his  yonng  connizy- 
men,  though  he  grieyed  at  the  too  great  probability  of  their 
being  cut  off. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Frenchmen  were  all  this  time 
agitated  in  the  greatest  degree,  each  man  following  bis 
own  devices ;  the  officers  having  lost  all  shadow  of  controL 
Some  had  hurried  below  to  put  on  their  best  clothes,  or  to 
secure  what  valuables  they  possessed ;  others  had  broken 
into  the  spirit-room,  and  with  cans  and  bottles  in  their 
hands,  came  reeling  on  deck,  insisting  on  their  officers 
drinking  with  them.  Some  were  dancing  Airiously ;  othen 
were  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  but  except  a  very 
few,  no  one  was  preparing  for  the  inevitable  catastrophe. 
More  than  half  were  below  when  it  came. 

"  Secure  that  coil  of  rope,  and  hold  on  for  your  lives  !'* 
shouted  Mr.  Calder. 

The  ship  struck,  the  foremast  instantly  went  by  the 
board ;  the  seas  furiously  dashed  up  the  frigate's  sides,  and 
washed  through  her  ports  and  over  her  deck.  Each  time 
she  was  struck,  she  shivered  as  if  about  to  be  wrenched 
asunder. 

Numbers  of  the  hapless  crew  were  washed  away.  Men 
and  officers  shared  the  same  fate ;  some  were  seen  for  a 
time  struggling  between  the  beach  and  the  ship,  but  the 
cruel  seas  as  they  rushed  back,  carried  them  off,  and 
hurled  them  among  the  dark  rocks,  where  life  was  speedily 
crushed  and  washed  out  of  them. 

Bonaldf  Glover,  and  Twigg,  as  directed,  had  instantly 
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the  ship  stmck,  hurried  below  to  release  their  conntiymen. 
The  seamen,  knowing  what  had  happened,  were  making 
desperate  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  hold  in  which  they  had 
been  battened  down.  A  capstan  bar  which  Morton  and 
his  companions  found  outside  enabled  them  to  accomplish 
their  object.  The  English  seamen  rushed  upon  deck,  for 
the  terrific  sounds  which  reached  their  ears,  and  the 
£erce  concussions  the  ship  was  receiving,  warned  them 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  if  they  would  preserve  their 
lires. 

Morton  was  hurrying  up  with  the  rest,  when  he  recol- 
lected the  wounded  midshipman,  Alfonse  Gerardin. 

"  His  countrymen  won't  help  him,  of  that  I  am  pretty 
certain,  and  I  cannot  leave  the  poor  fellow  to  perish,"  he 
exclaimed  to  Q  lover,  who  was  near  him. 

"I'll  help  you,  whatever  you.  do,"  answered  Dicky 
Glover,  who  was  as  ready  to  do  a  good  deed  as  a  mischie- 
Yons  one,  if  it  was  suggested  to  him. 

"  So  will  I,  Mr.  Morton,"  said  a  seaman  who  had  kept 
by  the  two  midshipmen  from  the  moment  he  had  got  his 
liberty,  and  had  moreover  possessed  himself  of  the  capstan 
bar,  to  serve  him  as  a  trusty  weapon  in  case  of  need. 

"  Thank  you,  friend  Truefitt,"  said  Morton :  "  come 
along." 

Bonald  was  well  pleased  to  get  such  an  ally  as  honest 
Job  Truefitt,  for  there  was  not  among  the  crew  of  the 
**  Thisbe  "  a  better  seaman,  or  a  more  trustworthy,  better- 
hearted  fellow. 

While  the  rest  were  rushing  on  deck,  E/Onald  and  his 
companions  made  their  way  along  the  deck  to  the  sick  boy. 
Many  of  the  wounded  were  calling  on  their  shipmates,  to 
oome  to  their  assistance,  and  uttering  imprecations  fierce 
and  terrible,  when  they  found  that  they  called  in  vain. 

Gerardin  was  attempting  to  get  up,  \iu\i  "tcia  ^\»t«EL^2Q^ 
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failed  him,  and  he  laj  back,  his  countenance  betokening  a 
proud  resignation  to  his  own  fate,  and  scorn  at  the  terror 
of  the  wretches  who  surrounded  him. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  Morton  and 
Glover  with  Job  Truefitt,  "  have  you  Englishmen  found 
time,  amid  all  this  confusion,  to  come  and  look  after  a 
wounded  wretch  like  me ;  an  enemy  too — ^who  has  been 
taught  with  his  utmost  strength  to  hate  the  English  ?" 

"  We  Englishmen  have  been  taught  to  help  our  enemies 
in  distress,  mounseer,"  observed  Job  Truefitt,  as,  without 
waiting  a  moment  to  ask  leave,  he  lifted  the  wounded  lad 
on  his  shoulders.  "  There's  no  time  for  palavering.  Gome 
along,  sirs." 

The  midshipmen  sprang  on,  helping  Job  to  support  his 
burden,  and  they  soon  reached  the  upper-deck,  when  the 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion  was  indescribable  !  Not 
without  difficulty,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  washed  off, 
they  made  their  way  to  the  after  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
where  Mr.  Calder,  with  the  other  Englishmen,  were 
assembled. 

The  ship  had  driven  with  her  larboard  side  to  the  shore, 
and  as  she  heeled  over  they  were  partly  sheltered  from  the 
force  of  the  seas,  which  dashed  in  arches  of  foam  high  above 
her. 

The  English  lieutenant  and  his  party  had  made  fast  a 
cask  to  the  end  of  the  line  they  had  secured,  and  were  en- 
deavouring to  float  it  towards  the  shore,  where  three  or 
four  people  stood  ready  to  receive  it.  In  vain  they  tried. 
Several  times  the  cask  got  almost  within  their  reach,  and 
was  carried  back  again  with  the  reflux  of  the  wave. 
Morton,  however,  observed  to  his  satisfaction,  that  just  at 
that  part  there  were  no  rocks,  and  that  the  seas  rushed  on 
without  any  break  till  they  reached  the  beach. 

^'I£I  could  but  do  it,"  thought  Morton  to  himself.     "  I 
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liaYe  Bwam  throngli  some  tolerably  heavy  seas  on  the  Shet- 
land coast." 

He  at  once  made  the  proposal  to  Mr.  Calder. 

"Impossible!"  was  the  answer.  "You  would  be 
drowned,  my  boy,  to  a  certainty." 

"  But  I  could  do  it,  and  whether  I'm  drowned  or  not, 
it  matters  little,"  exclaimed  Job  Truefitt.  "  Here,  who'll 
take  charge  of  this  here  young  Frenchman  P" 

Bawson  offered  also  to  make  the  attempt,  but  he  was 
known  not  to  be  a  good  swimmer. 

A  tiiiundering  crash  was  heard.  It  was  the  fall  of  the 
remainder  of  the  foremast,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship.  It  was  a  strong  hint  to  the  English 
pearly  to  hasten  whatever  they  might  undertake. 

**  You'll  let  me  go,  Mr.  Calder  ? "  said  Morton 
again. 

He  and  Job  Truefitt  had  secured  some  light  line  to 
the  cask,  which  had  just  been  hauled  up.  It  was  again 
lowered,  and  the  lieutenant  nodded  his  head,  but  his  coun- 
tenance was  very  sad,  as  if  he  had  little  hopes  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition.  The  instanf  his  permission  was 
gained,  Bonald  and  Job  slid  down  the  side  of  the  ship^ 
and  were  quickly  borne  on  with  the  cask  towards  the  shore. 
They  both  struck  out  bravely,  and  soon  reached  the  cask. 
They  had  little  at  first  to  do,  except  to  keep  themselves 
afloat.  All  those  who  anxiously  watched  them,  knew  that  the 
trial  would  come  as  they  neared  the  beach,  and  got  within 
the  power  of  the  under  suck  of  the  receding  waves.  At 
first  they  merely  accompanied  the  cask,  and  supporting 
themselves  by  it,  husbanded  their  strength. 

"  They  will  be  lost  to  a  certainty,  I  know,"  observed 
Bawson.  "  If  they  don't  succeed,  I  don't  know  who  will. 
I  never  saw  a  finer  swimmer  than  that  man  Truefitt." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  they  will !     I  hope  they  'NRiillkV  \i^  ^as^^^'^r 
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cried  Glover,  in  an  agony  of  terror  for  Morton,  who  liad 
inspired  him  with  the  sincerest  affection. 

"  There  they  go !  bravely  they  swim !"  cried  Mr. 
Calder.  "  They  are  ahead  of  the  cask — they  dart  forward 
— the  undertow  has  got  them.  No ! — they  are  struggling 
desperately  with  it — they  don't  lose  ground — on  they  go ! 

—No  r       ' 

There  was  a  cry  that  the  sea  had  carried  them  back, 
but  the  next  moment  their  heads  appeared  on  the  top  of  a 
foaming  sea,  and  on  it  rushed  towards  the  beach. 

Now  was  the  critical  moment.  Their  shipmates  on 
board  the  wreck  held  their  breath  as  they  watched  their 
progress.  One  was  seen  to  rise  up  on  the  beach  from  out 
of  a  sheet  of  foam,  and  to  hurry  upwards ;  but  there  was 
only  one.  He  did  not  stop  a  moment.  Down  he  dashed 
again.  He  had  a  grasp  of  a  rope,  though  the  other  end  of 
which  was  held  by  the  people  on  the  shore. 

Without  hesitation,  he  plunged  once  more  into  the 
seething  waters  ;  he  did  not  again  appear — ^there  was  a  cry 
of  despair — all  thought  he  was  lost — ^but  no — ^the  next 
instant  he  was  seen,  and  this  time  with  a  companion,  and 
aided  by  the  people,  who  were  on  the  watch  for  them,  they 
both  together  hurried  up  the  beach,  and  the  cask,  with  the 
line,  was  hauled  up  after  them. 

The  great  object  was  accomplished ;  a  communication 
was  secured  with  the  shore.  The  passage,  however,  was 
still  full  of  danger. 

More  line  was  procured.  A  traveller  and  slings  were 
fitted,  and  Rawson  volunteered  to  lead  the  way.  Should 
he  succeed,  the  passage  would  be  somewhat  less  dangerous. 

The  people  on  shore  now  tightened  the  rope.  He  took 
a  supply  of  line  with  which  to  haul  the  next  person  on 
shore.  A  shout  from  the  English  seamen  proclaimed  that 
lie  was  Bucceaafal, 
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It  was  now  according  to  rule,  nnder  such  circumstances, 
the  privilege  of  the  youngest  to  proceed.  Dicky  Glover 
was  ordered  into  the  slings. 

"  If  I  must  go,  may  I  take  the  young  Frenchman  ?"  he' 
asked.     "  I  know  Morton  would  wish  it." 

"  Yes,  be  sharp,"  answered  Mr.  Calder,  assisting  him- 
self to  secure  them  both.  Away  they  went  on  their  perilous 
passage.  It  was  near  sun-down  when  the  ship  struck.  It 
was  now  rapidly  getting  dark.  What  a  night  of  horrors 
was  there  for  those  who  were  compelled  to  spend  it  on 
board  the  wreck. 

When  Dicky  Glover  had  nearly  reached  the  shore,  the 
snrf  almost  tore  young  Gerardin  from  the  slings,  and  the 
hold  he  had  of  him.  Almost  hopelessly  he  struggled.  In 
another  instant  they  both  would  have  been  carried  away, 
when  Glover  saw  some  one  making  his  way  through  the 
foaming  water  towards  him.  A  friendly  hand  grasped  his, 
and  in  another  minute  he  and  his  charge  were  hauled  up 
out  4of  the  power  of  the  sea. 

Bonald  Morton,  with  a  rope  round  his  waist,  had  been 
the 'means  of  rescuing  him  and  Gerardin  from  death. 
Dicky  began  to  thank  him.    * 

"  Only  obeying  orders — helping  each  other,"  answered 
Ilonald.  "  But  lend  a  hand,  Glover,  we  have  plenty  to  do." 

Morton  and  his  companions  became  very  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  their  gallant  superior.  Had  the  frigate  been  his 
own  ship,  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  leave  the  wreck ; 
but  now,  having  seen  his  own  people  on  shore,  he  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  coming. 

Ronald  applied  to  Gerardin,  but  he  could  get  no  infor- 
mation from  his  confused  countrymen  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  English  lieutenant.  The  Englishmen,  not- 
withstanding this,  continued  to  assist  energetically  in 
hauling  the  people  on  shore.     Each  time  a  m^si  t^^^^^ 
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the  beach,  thej  bailed  bim,  bopmg  to  ^Mid  ttial  be  was 
ibeir  officer. 

Suddenly,  as  tbey  were  banlhig  in  on  tbe  line  made  &st 
to  tbe  travellery  tbe  main  line  became  slack:  alas!  aU 
conmiiuiication  witb  tbe  ill-fated  sbip  was  cot  off. 

^  Haul  on  it,  lads !  *'  sbouted  Eawson  and  Morton  in 
concert 

''  It  is  beayy ;  tbere  is  some  one  on  it,"  cried  iiie  men. 
"  Steady,  lads,  steady." 

Gradnaily  tbey  banled  in  tbe  line.  Tbe  life  of  one 
more  fellow-creature  migbt  be  saved.  Tbey  banled  away. 
Yes,  a  man  was  tbere !  was  be  still  aHve,  tbongb  ? 

Tbey  bailed  as  be  neared  tbem.  An  'Rmgliab  voice 
answered, ''  All  rigbt,  lads ! "  It  was  tbeir  own  lieutenant. 
Tbey  welcomed  bim  witb  a  joyful  sboat,  wbicb  diiowed 
tbat  be  bad  won  tbe  bonest  affections  of  bis  men,  a  pnae 
wortby  of  an  officer's  aim. 

*'  I  bad  a  straggle  fat  it,"  be  observed,  as  soon  as  be 
was  somewhat  recovered.  ''  No  sooner  was  I  on  tbe  rope, 
than  some  of  tbe  wretches  in  tbeir  madness  cot  it,  and 
have  so  lost  all  means  of  reaching  the  shore  in  safety. 
Still  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  help  them." 

The  Englishmen  kept  to  this  resolution.  With  un- 
ceasing watchfiaJness  tbey  moved  np  and  down  along  tbe 
beach,  saving  the  lives  of  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  waves. 

The  wearied  seamen,  tbeir  labours  over,  threw  tbaBi- 
selves  on  the  sands  to  rest,  scarcely  allowing  tbe  tbon^^ 
to  trouble  them  of  what  next  they  should  do.  Tbey  had 
not  enjoyed  many  minutes'  repose  before  they  were  roused 
up  by  a  party  of  soldiers  who,  without  mucb  ceremoi^, 
marched  tbem  all  off  to  a  tower  in  tbe  neigbbonrbood, 
which  Bonald  recollected  observing  before  the  whip  stnud:. 
Sere,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Calder'a  expostolationsy  tbey 
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locked  Tip  in  an  npper  chamber  without  food  or  water,  and 
left  to  their  own  devices. 

It  is  not  surprising  if  their  remarks  and  reflections 
were  not  very  complimentary  to  the  people  on  whose  shores 
they  had  been  thrown. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

**  If  I'd  my  way  I'd  break  out  of  this  here  hole ;  knock  the 
mounseers  down  that  stands  guard,  and  cut  and  run,'* 
observed  Job  Truefitt,  as  he  woke  up  after  a  sound  sleep 
on  some  straw,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he 
and  his  companions  had  been  shut  up  in  the  tower.  "  We 
might  get  hold  of  some  Ashing  crafb  or  other,  and  make 
good  our  escape.  I've  heard  of  such  things  being  done 
afore  now." 

The  sentiment  was  warmly  echoed  by  the  speaker's 
shipmates. 

Mr.  Calder  and  the  other  officers  had  overheard  what 
was  said.  It  was  intended  that  they  should.  Probably 
the  same  idea  was  occupying  the  lieutenant's  mind ;  he  got 
up  and  took  a  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  tower.  The 
upper  part  was  of  wood,  and  through  a  chink  came  a  ray 
from  the  setting  sun,  and  cast  a  bright  light  on  the  opposite 
wall.  It  showed  the  prisoners  the  direction  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  point  towards  which  they  must  make  their  way  if 
they  could  escape  from  the  tower. 

Mr.  Calder,  with  no  little  exertion,  climbed  up  to  the 
chink  to  look  out ;  the  chamber  was  without  any  window ; 
there  had  been  one  in  the  stone  wall,  but  t\:ifi»\»  \i^\k«i^ 


Frtm  isbp  dnae  skv«  of  the  roof  ii 
tccu  datt  ibe  ffaaalTfr  v^  ilie  £^iet  m  ^be  tower.  Mr. 
CUUer  kmv  eoeapleceid  kk  Min^y  cl  tke  gorrcwniding 
cu— 113,  as  Sar  as  h5s  pociwi  vonli  aOov  lum,  deeoeaded 
to  tfe  floor.  He  sud  bai  £xs>;  be  was  pondeiiiig  the 
means  of  cacape.  To  be  kept  a  pRsona*  now,  almost  ab 
tbe  CKMSUDeDceme&i  of  wlai  ercTrb:^  said  woold  be  a  long 
war,  was  more  than  bis  pbiloKi^bT  would  enaUe  bim  to 
bear  witb  paiifgwy  Marfioa  guessed  wbat  was  passing  in 
bis  sapenor's  mind. 

^It  would,  indeed,  be  iemble  to  be  sbni  np,"  be 


"*It  is  onlr  jnst  wbat  I  oogbt  to  bave  e^iected,"  said 
Rawson.  ^Mr  ill-hick  will  stid^  to  me  to  tbe  end;  no 
fear  of  diat  going,  tboogb  erezjtbing  else  leaTes  me." 

His  remark  pnodaced  a  langb  ^^nni^g  bis  companions^ 
wbo,  if  tbej  OTcn  belieyed  in  iU  Inck,  bad  Tery  little  com- 
passion on  bim  wben  be  complained  of  it ;  indeed,  it  was 
suspected  tbat  be  ratber  liked  to  be  joked  on  the  subject. 

*'  I  should  Hke  to  hare  a  look  oat  too,"  said  Bonald, 
climbing  np  by  the  inequalities  in  ibe  stone  wall  and  the 
planks  which  formed  the  side  of  the  tower. 

The  snn  was  just  sinkiyig  in  the  ocean,  and  casting  a 
rich  glpw  oyer  the  whole  western  sky.  The  storm  had 
completely  ceased,  though  the  waves  still  rolled  in  with  a 
lond  roar,  lining  the  coast  with  a  fringe  of  foam. 

The  tide  was  low ;  a  few  ribs  on  the  reef,  almost  abreast 
of  the  tower,  was  the  only  remnant  of  this  once  beautifbl 
frigate,  with  the  addition  of  the  broken  timbers  and  planks 
which  strewed  the  shore,  and  which  the  peasantry  had  not 
yet  carried  off.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  indeed  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tower  offered  no  hopes  of 
escape  to  the  Englishmen,  even  should  they  succeed  in 
getting  out  of  their  prison.    To  the  north,  however,  Morton 
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observed  a  high  reef  of  black  rocks,  miming  out  into  the 
sea^  and  drcliag  round  so  as  to  form  a  secnre  barboiir. 
Two  or  three  small  crafb  were  floating  on  the  surface  of 
this  little  haven,  either  launched  after  the  gale,  or  which 
bad  ridden  it  out  in  safety,  while  several  boats,  appearing 
like  black  dots  on  the  yellow  sand,  lay  drawn  up  on  the 
beacb. 

Ronald  was  still  employed  in  making  his  survey,  when 
steps  were  heard  ascending  the  rickety,  creaking  stairs  of 
the  tower,  and  Mr.  Calder  ordered  him  down,  that  he 
might  not  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Frenchmen  that  they 
entertained  the  idea  of  escaping. 

The  door  opened,  and  two  soldiers  entered  with  a  jar  of 
wine,  and  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  fruit.  Placing  the 
provisions  before  the  lieutenant,  they  made  signs  that  he 
might  divide  them  among  his  people.  Bonald,  thinking  it 
might  be  politic  to  get  into  conversation  with  them, 
mustering  all  his  knowledge  of  French,  thanked  them 
warmly  for  what  they  had  brought. 

The  man  answered,  somewhat  gruffly,  that  they  were 
only  obeying  orders,  and  that  they  had  been  directed  by  a 
young  offlcer  of  the  marine,  who  had  been  wrecked,  to 
bring  the  provisions. 

"  Pray  thank  him  for  us,  and  say  how  grateful  we  feel 
for  his  gifb,"  said  Bonald. 

"  We  may  not  see  him  again,"  answered  one  of  the 
ineD..  "  He  is  ill  in  bed,  and  he  will  be  goiog  away  into 
the  interior,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  be  removed." 

The  men  said  that  they  did  not  know  the  young  officer's 
name.  There  could  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  Alfonse 
Gerardin  had  sent  the  provisions. 

Ronald  in  vain  tried  to  ascertain  if  the  soldiers  knew 
how  they,  the  English  prisoners,  were  to  be  disposed  of, 
but  the   Frenchmen    only  shrugged  their  shouldaT^,  ^ccA 

\^ 
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replied  that  that  was  no  business  of  theirs.  It  was  not 
likely  that  they  would  be  kept  for  ever  in  the  tower,  which, 
as  the  rats  had  akeady  deserted  it,  was  very  likely  to  tumble 
about  their  ears. 

*'  It  is  a  wonder,  then,  that  it  did  not  come  down  during 
the  late  gale,"  observed  Bonald. 

"  Ah,"  said  one  of  the  men  with  a  shrug  and  a  wink, 
"  it  is  a  wonder  truly,  considering  how  rotten  it  is  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  But  we  must  not  stop  here,  talking 
with  you  Englishmen,  or  we  shall  be  suspected  of  wishing 
to  help  you  to  escape.  Adieu,  adieu, — au  revoir.  You 
don't  seem  much  cast  down.  Perhaps  you  would  be,  if  you 
knew  the  fate  prepared  for  you." 

With  another  wink  from  the  chief  speaker,  a  corporal 
by  his  uniform,  the  man  took  his  departure. 

"I  am  certain,  sir,  they  had  meaning  in  what  they 
said,"  observed  Bonald  to  Mr.  Calder,  explaining  the 
Frenchman's  remarks.  "  Gerardin  is  npt  ungrateful,  and 
wishes  to  help  us  to  escape." 

Rawson  laughed  at  the  notion  of  a  Frenchman  being 
grateful,  and  even  Mr.  Calder  seemed  to  doubt  that  he, 
or  any  one  else,  had  the  slightest  idea  of  helping  them  to 
escape. 

"  People  are  not  fond  of  putting  their  lives  in 
jeopardy,  to  help  those  in  whom  they  have  no  interest,"  he 
remarked. 

It  seemed  too  likely  that  the  lieutenant  was  right,  for 
the  night  passed,  and  noon  of  the  following  day  arrived, 
and  no  one  came  near  them.  At  that  time  the  two 
soldiers  who  had  before  appeared  brought  in  their  food, 
but  left  it  without  saying  a  word,  and  again  hurried  down 
the  stairs. 

Bonald  was  persuaded  that  the  corporal  gave  a 
BJgni&cant  look  at  him,  as  he  followed  his  companion  out 
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of  the  door.     It  was  probable  that  the  two  men  did  not 
trust  each  other. 

"  It  is  all  your  fancy,  Morton,"  said  Eawson,  gloomily. 
**  Depend  on  it  we  shall  be  marched  off  to  some  horrible 
out  of  the  way  fortress,  and  be  shut  up  for  the  next  ten 
years  of  our  lives,  while  our  old  shipmates  are  crowning 
themselves  with  laurels,  or  what  is  better,  making  no  end 
of  prize-money,  and  rising  to  the  top  of  their  profession. 
When  we  get  back  once  more  to  the  shores  of  old  England, 
there  we  shall  bo  wretched  white-haired  old  mates  and  mid- 
shipmen, forgotten  by  our  friends,  and  cared  for  by  nobody. 
There's  one  consolation, — I'll  not  learn  a  word  of  their 
beastly  lingo,  they  may  depend  on  that." 

Although  the  picture  Rawson  had  drawn  was  very 
melancholy,  and  too  likely  to  be  true,  his  latter  observa- 
tion 80  tickled  the  fancies  of  his  hearers,  that  they  all  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  Hawson  himself  could  not  help 
joining. 

"  Well,  my  lads,  though  we  may  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  breaking  out  of  this,  and  more  in  making  our 
escape,  there's  no  doubt  that  the  alternative,  as  Rawson 
describes  it,  will  be  a  very  unpleasant  one,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Calder.  "  We  must  all  go,  or  none  ;  and  yet  I  would 
force  none  to  go,  for  the  attempt  may  cost  us  our  lives." 

"  Never  fear,  Mr.  Calder,  sir ;  there'll  be  no  skulkers 
among  us,"  exclaimed  Job  Truefitt,  from  among  the  sea- 
men. "Just  you  give  the  word  as  if  you  was  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  our  own  tight  little  frigate,  and  there 
is  not  a  man  here  who  won't  obey  you  as  smartly,  what- 
ever you  thinks  fit  to  order,  whether  it  is  to  jump  off  the 
top  of  this  here  tower,  or  to  knock  over  every  Frenchman 
we  meet." 

"  Yes,  sir, — ^yes,  sir, — that's  it.  Job  speaks  the  truth," 
exclaimed  several  of  the  men  simultaneou^Yy . 
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'  The  men  required  no  incitement  to  indnce  them  to 
attempt  escaping,  although  there  was  but  little  fault 
to  find  with  the  provisions  which  had  been  sent  them. 
There  was  excellent  bread  and  cheese,  and  fruit  of  various 
sorts,  and  some  Med  fish,  though  certainly  there  was 
neither  beef  nor  pork,  while  the  vi/n  du  pays  was  of  a 
somewhat  thin  and  sour  description.  A  few  bottles  of 
fiery  hot  ecm  de  vie  would  have  suited  the  taste  of  the 
honest  tars  much  better. 

This  day,  like  the  former  one,  passed  away,  and  nobody 
came  near  the  'prisoners ;  they  all  wished  that  the  time 
was  come  when  they  were  to  make  the  attempt  to  escape. 
The  next  day,  at  noon,  a  much  larger  supply  of  provisions 
was  brought  to  them.  Two  men  accompanied  their  friend, 
the  corporal,  to  carry  them.  He  also  carried  a  good-sized 
basket,  which  he  deposited  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber, 
and  then  nodding,  without  saying  a  word,  hurried  down 
the  steps ;  as  if  their  friends  outside  had  divined  their 
wishes,  there  were  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  brandy  ! 

Morton  and  Bawson  were  examining  the  contents  of 
the  corporal's  basket. 

"I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Ronald,  joyfully;  and  he 
pulled  out  a  long  rope,  amply  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  a  man.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  they  had  friends  outside,  anxious  to  assist  their 
escape. 

The  weather  had  now  become  perfectly  serene.  A  lig^t 
south-easterly  breeze,  and  smooth  water,  would  enable  them 
to  ran  along  the  coast  just  out  of  sight  of  those  on  land, 
while  several  small  vessels  in  the  harbour  would  supply 
them  with  a  craft  suited  to  their  purpose. 

The  prospect  in  view  put  them  all  in  high  spirits,  and 

with  infinite  relish  they  discussed  the  viands  which  had 

been  brought  them.    While  thus    engaged,  the  door  of 
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Hheir  prison  opened,  and  two  persons  in  naval  nniform 
appeared  before  them.  One  Morton  at  once  recognized  as 
Alfonse  Gerardin,  though  he  looked  even  more  pale  and 
sickly  than  when  he  had  been  rescued  from  the  wreck. 
Ronald  sprang  up  to  greet  him.  His  companion,  on  whose 
arm  he  rested,  was  a  strongly-built  middle-aged  man. 
Alfonse  gave  his  hand  to  Eonald. 

"I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  your  going  away 
without  seeing  you  once  more,"  he  said.  "  I  could  not 
have  obtained  leave,  had  it  not  been  for  my  father, 
Lieutenant  Gerardin,  of  whom  I  told  you." 

"What  you  told  me  was  merely  that  he  had  been 
killed,"  said  Ronald. 

"  So  I  thought,  but  happily  I  was  mistaken.  He 
had  been  knocked  overboard,  but  he  was  picked  up  by  a 
boat,  and  unable  to  regain  the  ship,  was  brought  to  shore, 
not  far  from  this,  when  hearing  of  the  shipwreck  he  found 
us  out." 

"  And  you  are  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  my  dear 
boy  here  is  indebted  for  his  life,"  said  Lieutenant  Gerardin, 
in  broken  English,  grasping  Ronald's  hand  warmly.  "  I 
am  grateful  to  you.  Though  my  nation  is  at  war  with 
yours,  I  love  your  countrymen.  I  would  serve  you  gladly 
at  the  risk  of  my  life.  You  are  to  be  removed  into  the 
interior  to-morrow,  and  a  far-off  fortress  will  be  your 
habitation.  This  night  you  must  make  your  escape ;  I 
have  provided  part  of  the  means.  There  is  a  fishing-boat 
in  that  little  harbour  to  the  north  ;  she  pulls  fast,  and  has 
oars  and  sails  aboard,  as  also  some  water  and  provisions, 
but  not  sufficient.  Carry  all  you  can  with  you.  I  have 
bribed  some  of  the  guards,  but  not  all ;  you  may  meet 
with  opposition ;  you  will  know  how  to  deal  with  your 
enemies.  Do  not  think  me  a  traitor  to  France ;  I  owe  her 
no  allegiance,  and  yet  I  am  bound  to  hex.    "So^  i'dx^'^<^\ 
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— we  may  never  meet  again,  but  yon  will  at  least  not 
tbink  tbat  lie  whom  yon  so  bravely  saved  from  death  is 
imgrateful." 

Alfonso  Gerardin  said  bnt  little;  he  warmly  shook 
Bonald's  and  Glover's  hands,  and  tlien  he  and  his  father 
hnrriedly  took  their  departnre. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  the  party  in  talking 
over  their  escape,  and  the  best  mode  of  meeting  all  possible 
contingencies,  and  then  moat  of  the  old  hands  lay  down  to 
sleep,  that  they  might  be  fresher  when  the  moment  of 
action  arrived. 

No  sooner  was  it  dark  than  Mr.  Calder  wet  to  work  to 
remove  some  of  the  planks  above  the  brickwork.  It  was, 
as  the  corporal  had  hinted,  very  rotten,  and  quickly  gave 
way  to  their  pnlls.  An  aperture  of  size  sufficient  to  allow 
a  man  to  force  himself  through  was  soon  made.  Mr. 
Calder  then  securing  the  rope,  and  lowering  it  to  the 
ground,  directing  his  men  to  stand  in  the  order  they  were 
to  descend,  told  Rawson  to  bring  up  the  rear,  went  himself 
through  the  hole,  and  slid  down  noiselessly  to  the  ground. 
The  midshipmen  followed,  and  then  came  the  men ;  not 
a  word  was  spoken,  but  they  imitated  their  leader's 
example  in  picking  up  some  large  stones  with  which  to 
defend  themselves,  should  they  be  suddenly  attacked. 
One  after  the  other  the  men  came  gliding  down  in  the 
rapid  way  none  but  seamen  could  have  done ;  not  the 
slightest  noise  wos  made ;  their  feet,  as  they  touched  the 
ground,  made  no  more  sound  than  those  of  cats.  All  had 
descended  except  Bawson,  when  a  noise  was  heard  in  the 
room  above,  as  of  a  door  opening.  There  was  a  scuffle, 
but  no  one  cried  out;  in  an  instant  Job  Truefitt  was 
swarming  up  the  rope  hand  over  hand  ;  Morton,  the  most 
active  of  the  party,  followed  him.  Whatever  there  was  to 
be  done  was  to  be  effected    c^mcldy.    With    the  deepest 
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anxiety,  the  rest  of  the  party  waited  to  ascertain  what  had 
happened,  while  two  or  three  prepared  to  follow.  Job 
crept  in  at  the  hole- in  the  wall,  and  looked  ronnd  the  prison. 
At  first  he  coald  see  nothing.  At  last  he  fancied  that 
he  could  didtingnish  something  moving  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  He  sprang  towards  the  spot,  and  so  did 
!Bd[orton. 

*'  Here  we  are,  Mr.  Bawson ;  here  we  are,  come  to  help 
yon,"  whispered  Job.  A  deep  groan  was  the  response. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  there  were  two  people  on  the 
gronnd,  struggling  in  a  deadly  embrace — ^but  which 
was  Mend  or  foe,  was  the  question.  They  had  tight  hold 
of  each  other's  throats,  and  were  actually  throttling  each 
other. 

"  You  catch  hold  of  one,  Mr.  Morton,"  whispered  Job, 
who  had  recognized  Bonald.  "  I'll  take  t'other,  and  then 
we'll  settle  with  the  mounseer,  whichever  he  may  be." 

Bonald  found  by  his  jacket  that  he  had  got  hold  of 
Rawson,  but  it  was  not  without  digging  his  nails  into  the 
Frenchman's  wrist  that  he  was  able  to  make  him  relax  his 
I  hold  of  Rawson's  throat.  Still  more  difl&cult  was  it  to 
induce  the  latter  to  take  his  gripe  off  his  opponent's  neck. 
To  bind  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  Frenchman,  and  to  gag 
bis  mouth,  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments.  Ronald 
stumbled  against  his  lantern,  at  which  Rawson  must  have 
struck  when  he  entered. 

"  It  may  prove  of  service,"  thought  Ronald,  as  he  hung 
it  round  his  neck. 

Rawson  soon  recovered.  Two  more  seamen  had  come 
in  by  this  time.  Their  first  care  was  to  barricade  the  door. 
At  first  they  thought  of  leaving  the  Frenchman  in  the 
room,  but  it  was  agreed  that,  as  he  might  make  some 
noise,  and  give  the  alarm,  it  would  be  better  to  take  him 
part  of  the  way  with  them.     He  waB  sp^^QfiL'j  \Qr^«t^^ 
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down,  nmcli  to  the  astonishment  of  those  below,  and  to 
his  own  aanoyanoe.  Then  Morton  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  followed.  Who  their  prisoner  was,  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain,  for  fear  lest  the  moment  the  gag  was  removed, 
he  might  cry  out.  He  was  a  soldier,  hat  not  their  friend 
the  corporal,  as  he  was  a  shorter  and  stoater  man. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  guard  was  in  the 
room  below  them,  and  when  their  comrade  was  missed, 
others  probably  would  go  up  •to  look  for  him.  No  farther 
time  was  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Calder,  therefore,  ordered  the 
men  in  a  whisper  to  close  up  together,  carrying  their  pri- 
soner among  them,  and  to  move  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
harbour.  As  they  began  to  advance,  Morton  recollected 
the  rope  which  they  ought  to  have  taken  with  them,  as 
should  it  be  left  behind  and  recognized,  it  might  betray 
the  friends  who  had  supplied  it  to  them.  As  the  rope  was 
long  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  slipped  round  a  beam, 
and  then  again  to  reach  the  ground,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
ascending  once  more  to  execute  his  project,  hoping  quickly 
to  overtake  his  companions,  when  a  noise  in  the  room 
immediately  above  him  arrested  his  movements.  The  guard 
was  on  the  alert.  His  delay  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his 
superior  might  cause  the  ruin  of  the  whole  party.  He  let 
go  the  rope  and  sprang  after  his  companions. 

"  It  cannot  much  matter,"  he  thought;  "our  firiends 
would  have  warned  us  to  carry  off  the  rope." 

The  English  seamen  hurried  on  till  they  came  to  a  deep 
hollow  in  the  sands.  Hero  Mr.  Calder  ordered  them  to 
leave  their  prisoner. 

"  Bemember,  mounsecr,  if  you  hallo  or  make  any 
row,  we'll  be  back  and  blow  your  brains  out  for  you," 
whispered  Job  Truefitt,  as  he  placed"  him  on  the 
^ound. 

A   grunt    was    the   only    ans^ex.    It    was    doubtful 
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Tvhether  the  prisoner  nnderstood  what  was  said,  though 
he  might  have  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  remark. 

The  seamen  pushed  on  as  fast  as  they  could  move.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  find  their  way,  for  the  night  was 
very  dark,  and  though  the  sky  was  clear,  there  was  a  slight 
mist  which  concealed  all  objects,  except  those  close  at 
liand,  from  view.  This  was,  however,  an  advantage,  as 
"well  as  a  disadvantage,  to  the  fugitives.  Though  they 
had,  in  consequence  of  the  mist,  greater  difficulty  in 
making  their  way  towards  the  shore,  it  assisted  to  conceal 
them  from  any  persons  who  might  chance  to  cross  their 
path.  They  had  made  their  escape  at  an  early  hour,  that  they 
might  have  longer  time  to  get  an  offing  before  daylight. 

Mr.  Cdlder  strode  on  ahead,  Rawson  brought  up  the 
rear,  Ronald  pushed  on,  and  ranged  up  alongside  his  lieu- 
tenant. He  had  a  fancy  that  if  there  was  danger,  it  would 
be  there,  and  he  wished  to  be  near  him.  The  road  lay 
chiefly  over  sand-hills,  very  heavy  walking.  Now  and 
then  they  came  to  rocks,  which  still  further  impeded  their 
progress,  but  there  were  bits  also  of  hard  ground,  over 
which  they  passed  at  a  run.  The  wind  being  from  the 
south,  they  kept  at  their  backs,  while  the  gentle  ripple  of 
the  sea  on  the  beach,  assisted  still  further  to  guide  them. 
At  last  Mr.  Calder  stopped. 

"  We  ought  to  be  up  to  the  harbour  by  this  time,"  he 
observed  in  a  low  voice.     "  I  see  no  signs  of  it." 

All  the  party  had  now  pulled  up.  As  they  did  so,  the 
sound  of  voices  from  no  great  distance  reached  their  ears. 
The  speakers  were  to  the  north  of  them.  It  was  not  likely 
that  they  were  pursuers.  Still,  if  they  passed  near,  they 
might  discover  them.  The  seamen  crouched  down  to  the 
ground.  The  voices  grew  louder  and  louder.  They  seemed 
to  be  coming  towards  the  very  spot  where  the  Enghsh- 
men  were  collected. 
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"  Lads,  we  must  master  them,  whether  many  or  few," 
whispered  Mr.  Calder.     "  Tak0  care  none  escape." 

Morton  had  been  attentively  listening  to  the  speakers. 
"  They  are  fishermen  just  landed,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  They  are  on  their  way  to  their  homes.  I  doubt,  from 
what  they  say,  if  they  have  landed  their  fish." 

"  Be  ready,  lads,"  said  Mr.  Calder,  expecting  that  the 
next  instant  they  would  be  grappling  with  the  Frenchmen. 
"  Each  of  you  seize  his  man,  bring  him  to  the  ground,  and 
gag  him.     Take  care  none  get  away." 

Suddenly  the  voices  ceased.  Morton  thought  that  they 
had  been  overl^eard,  but  once  more  the  fishermen  went  on 
talking ;  their  footsteps  were  heard,  but  gradually  the 
strength  of  the  sound  decreased,  their  voices  became  less 
and  less  distinct  till  they  were  altogether  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  lieutenant  now  led  the  way  rapidly  on- 
ward. 

"  If  we  had  been  a  minute  sooner  we  should  have  been 
discovered,"  thought  Morton.     "  All  is  for  the  best." 

They  had  now  reached  the  little  harbour.  Several 
boats  were  drawn  up,  but  all  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  water.  It  would  be  difficult  to  launch  one  of 
them  without  making  a  noise.  A  small  boat  was  distin- 
guished a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  Ronald  offered 
to  swim  off  to  it,  and  bring  it  in.  His  clothes  were  off  in 
an  instant. 

"  Stay,  I  may  have  to  cut  the  cable,"  he  observed, 
putting  his  clasp  knife  between  his  teeth. 

The  water  was  somewhat  cold,  but  he  did  not  heed 
that  Excitement  kept  his  blood  in  circulation.  He  soon 
reached  the  boat.  His  knife  came  into  requisition,  and 
though  there  were  no  oars,  he  found  a  loose  bottom  board, 
and  managed  to  paddle  in  with  it  to  the  beach. 

It  was  still  necessary  to  be  very  cautious.     Lights  were 
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seen  in  some  huts  not  far  off,  and  the  inmates  might  hear 
them,  and  snspect  that  something  was  wrong. 

The  boat  would  not  hold  the  entire  party,  so  Mr.  Calder 
and  Glover,  with  some  of  the  men,  embarked  first,  to  select 
the  craft  most  likely  to  suit  them. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  those  on  shore.  The  crews 
might  be  on  board  some  of  the  boats,  and  if  one  of  those 
was  selected,  the  alarm  might  be  given. 

**  We  shall  have  to  knock  some  of  the  fellows  on  the 
head  if  they  are,  that  will  be  all,"  observed  Rawson,  coolly. 

The  boat,  however,  returned  without  any  disturbance, 
and  the  rest  of  the  seamen  got  into  her,  bringing  her  gun- 
wale almost  flush  with  the  water.  Scarcely  had  they  got 
twenty  yards  from  the  shore,  when  a  voice  hailed  in 
French,  "  Yes,  you  were  before  us ;  don't  wait — hon  soivy'' 
answered  Ronald,  promptly,  in  the  same  language. 

They  pulled  out  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  got  on  board 
a  large  half-decked  boat,  with  her  sails  on  board,  and 
pulling  eight  oars. 

The  qnestion  was  now,  how  to  get  out  of  the  harbour. 
Rawson  in  the  punt  went  ahead,  to  pilot  the  way,  while  the 
anchor  was  noiselessly  weighed.  The  oars  being  got  out, 
the  little  craft  stood  after  the  boat. 

The  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  discovered,  they  were 
in  the  open  sea.  How  joyously  beats  the  hearts  of  all 
to  find  themselves  free  !  As  they  drew  off  the  land,  the 
breeze  freshened,  the  punt  was  cast  adrift,  and  sail  was 
made  ;  just  then  there  were  lights  seen  on  the  beach  ;  shouts 
were  heard.  There  was  a  grating  sound  as  of  a  boat  being 
launched.  They  were  about  to  be  pursued,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  that.  Still  sharp  eyes  would  be  required 
to  see  them.  Impelled  by  wind  and  oars  the  boat  stood 
ont  to  the  westward. 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  sea  was  smootti.    Oi  CiOTtt^^  Sa. 
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the  darkness  it  was  impossible  to  select  the  best  boats,  but 
they  had  happily  hit  upon  one  which  at  all  events  seemed 
a  fine  little  craft,  and  they  hoped  she  might  prove  the 
fastest.  The  seamen  bent  their  backs  to  the  oars  with 
right  good  will ;  the  water  hissed  and  bubbled  under  the 
bows. 

"  The  mounseers  must  be  in  a  precious  hurry  to  catch 
us,  if  they  do  catch  us,"  exclaimed  Job  Truefitt.  "  Give 
way,  mates :  if  we  can't  keep  ahead  of  a  crew  of  frog- 
eaters,  we  desarves  to  be  caught  and  shut  up  in  the  darkest 
prison  in  the  land,  without  e'er  a  quid  o'  baccy  to  chaw,  or 
a  glass  o'  grog  to  freshen  oar  nip." 

The  men,  however,  required  no  inducement  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost. 

"  Avast  pulling !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Calder,  after  they  had 
made  good  three  miles  or  more  from  the  harbour. 

There  was  no  sound  of  oars.  The  Frenchmen,  it  was 
supposed,  had  thought  the  pursuit  useless,  and  had  given 
it  up.  Still  daylight  must  find  them  far  away  from  the 
coast,  and  spell  and  spell,  throughout  the  night  the  un-. 
daunted  seamen  laboured  at  their  oars. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

When  morning  dawned,  and  hunger  reminded  the  escaped 
prisoners  that  it  was  time  for  breakfast,  they  looked  about 
and  discovered  in  the  fore-peak  a  supply  of  water  and 
provisions,  and  what  was  of  most  consequence,  a  compass. 
She  was  evidently,  then,  the  very  craft  the  Gerardins  had 
intended  for  their  use. 

"I  hope  they  won't  get  into  a  scrape  for  what  they 
have  done  for  us,"  observed  Ronald.    "  Though  he  is  an 
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odd  fisb  in  some  respects,  I  liked  that  fellow,  Alfonse 
Gterardin;  and  from  the  glimpse  I  got  of  his  father,  I 
should  say  he  is  first-rate." 

The  health  of  their  friends  was  therefore  drunk  in 
some  very  fair  claret,  which  was  found  among  the  stores, 
and  never  has  a  merrier  party  floated  in  an  open  boat  out 
in  the  Atlantic. 

Two  days  passed,  and  Mr.  Calder  calculated  that  they 
were  well  into  the  Chops  of  the  Channel. 

Several  vessels  had  been  seen,  but  none  had  been 
approached.  Mr.  Calder  did  not  care  about  this  ;  he  hoped 
to  carry  the  boat  into  Falmouth  or  Plymouth  harbour  in 
safety. 

The  evening  was  drawing  on.  "  A  sail  on  the  star- 
board bow !"  was  the  cry.  She  was  a  ship  standing  across 
channel ;  unless  she  or  they  altered  their  course,  she  could 
not  help  falling  in  with  them.  From  the  look  of  the  vessel 
it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  she  was  a*  friend  or 
enemy. 

"  If  them  there  to'sels  weren't  cut  by  an  English  sail- 
maker,  I*m  ready  to  pass  for  a  Schiedam  drinking  big- 
breeched  Dutchman  for  the  rest  of  my  born  days,"  observed 
Job  Truefitt,  in  a  decisive  tone,  as  standing  up  on  the  fore- 
castle deck,  and  holding  on  by  the  mast,  he  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  and  took  a  severe  scrutiny  of  the 
stranger. 

"  Maybe  I've  handed  them  more  than  once  and  again." 

"  What  do  you  make  her  out  to  be,  Truefitt  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Calder  from  aft.    * 

"  Why,  sir,  maybe  I'm  wrong,  and  maybe  I'm  right ; 
but  if  I'm  right,  then  I  take  it  she's  no  other  than  the 
thirty-two  pounder  frigate,  *  Thetis.'  I  served  aboard  her 
better  nor  twelve  months,  so  I  don't  deserve  to  have  eyes 
in  my  bead  if  I  shouldn't  know  ber  again,''  ^.tl^t^^x^^^Oq. 
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"  I  think  that  yon  are  very  likely  to  be  right,  Job,  and 
I'll  tmst  that  yon  are,"  said  Mr.  Calder.  "  Take  a  conple 
of  reefs  in  the  mainsail  as  yon  hoist  it,  lads.  The  sky 
gives  promise  of  a  blowing  night,  and  we  shall  do  well  if 
we  can  have  a  stent  ship  nnder  onr  feet." 

As  the  lieutenant  was  speaking,  a  heavy  sqnall  passed 
over  the  boat,  which,  had  her  sails  been  set,  she  would 
have  felt  severely.  As  it  was,  the  spray  which  it  carried 
drove  over  her  in  thick  masses,  as  she  drifted  before  it. 
Dark  clouds  were  breaking  up  heavily  to  the  southward, 
while  others  drove  across  the  sky,  their  outer  edges  glow- 
ing, like  red-hot  coals,  with  the  beams  of  the  setting  snn. 
The  squall,  however,  passed  away,  sail  was  made  and  the 
boat  sprang  briskly  over  the  rising  seas  towards  the  frigate. 
All  were  now  as  anxious  to  be  seen  by  those  on  board  her, 
as  they  were  before  to  escape  observation.  It  was  very 
evident  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  a  pretty  heavy  one 
—such  a  gale  as  the  French  fishing-boat  they  were  in  could 
scarcely  weather.  Every  instant  the  wind  increased,  and 
the  seas  rose  higher  and  higher.  The  frigate,  it  was  very 
probable,  was  outward  bound,  for  as  the  wind  got  round 
she  trimmed  sails  and  steered  to  the  westward.  The  boat 
was  now  close  hauled.  If  not  seen  by  the  frigate,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  she  would  cut  her  off 
on  the  other  tack.  The  gloom  of  evening  was  coming 
on  also,  causing  the  small  sails  of  the  boat  to  be  less 
discernible. 

"  They'll  not  see  us,"  sighed  Rawson.  "  And  as  to  this 
wretched  little  craft  living  out  such  a  night  as  we  are 
going  to  have,  that's  a  sheer  impossibility." 

"  The  craft  has  carried  us  thus  far  in  safety,  and  may 
carry  ns  into  Penzance  or  Falmouth  harbour,  I  hope,  even 
if  we  do  miss  the  frigate,"  observed  Morton.  "We 
shouldn't  80  mistrust  Providence,  1  i\iVQk" 
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"You  think,  you  youngster!"  said  Rawson,  con- 
temptuously.    *'  You  haven't  been  tried  as  I  have." 

"  But,  Rawson,  suppose  we  are  preserved.  What  will 
you  say  then  ?" 

**That  we  have  obtained  more  than  we  deserve," 
answered  the  old  mate,  as  if  involuntarily. 

"  The  frigate  sees  us,"  shouted  Job  Truefitt,  from  for- 
ward, making  use  of  a  very  common  nautical  figure  of 
speech.  "  There's  port  the  helm — square  away  the  yards 
— she'll  be  down  to  us  in  a  jiffy." 

"  Time  she  was  too,"  observed  Rawson,  and  he  was 
right,  for  the  gloom  was  increasing,  the  rising  sea  was 
tumbling  and  pitching  the  boat  about,  and  even  with  two 
reefs  down  she  could  scarcely  look  up  to  her  canvas. 

The  frigate,  however,  had  not  shortened  sail,  and  on 
she  came,  looming  large  through  the  midst  as  she  ploughed 
her  way  with  irresistible  force  across  the  intervening  space 
of  tumbling  foam-covered  seas.  Mr.  Calder  gave  the 
necessary  orders  to  prepare  for  going  alongside.  It  was  a 
work  of  no  little  danger.  The  frigate  had  now  got  within 
a  few  hundred  fathoms  of  the  boat.  Her  canvas  was  re- 
duced, and  the  helm  being  put  down  she  rounded  to,  and 
there  she  lay,  dipping  away  heavily  into  the  seas,  making 
it  appear  to  a  landsman  an  utter  impossibility  to  get  near 
her,  and  even  to  a  seaman  a  dangerous  undertaking.  The 
boat's  sails  were  lowered,  and,  if  it  could  have  been  done, 
the  mast  would  have  been  unstepped  and  pitched  over- 
board ;  the  oars  were  got  out,  and  the  boat  approached 
the  side  of  the  frigate.  Numerous  friendly  hands  were 
ready  to  heave  ropes  for  their  assissance  from  various  parts 
of  the  sides,  from  the  chains  and  ports. 

"  Now  give  way,  my  good  lads  !"  shouted  Mr.  Calder, 
seeing  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 

The  men  pulled  on,  but  the  ship  a\i  ^^<^   tcl^s^^t^ 
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plunged  forward,  and  the  boat  dropped  astern.  Should 
this  again  occur,  they  might  lose  the  chance  of  getting 
alongside  altogether.  With  rene^wned  efforts  they  again 
pulled  up.  A  rope  was  hove  on  board  and  secured  to  the 
bits,  and  by  its  assistance  they  at  length  got  alongside. 

"Now,  lads,  up  with  you  !"  shouted  the  lieutenant. 

The  men  caught  hold  of  the  ropes  thrown  into  their 
outstretched  hands.  The  greater  number  sprang  up  the 
side  like  catu,  but  Morton,  with  the  right  feeling  that  it  is 
the  officer's  duty  to  see  his  men  in  safety  before  seeking 
his  own,  hung  back.  Now  the  frigate  rose  on  the  side  of 
a  sea,  leaving  the  boat  in  the  trough  far  below  her,  then 
in  another  instant  down  she  came  striking  the  boat  with  a 
terrific  crash.  The  side  was  crushed  in,  and  the  water 
rushing  over  her,  down  she  went.  More  ropes  were  hove 
to  those  still  on  board.  Morton  caught  hold  of  a  rope 
with  his  left  hand,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  spar  struck  bis 
right  a  blow  which  rendered  it  powerless.  He  held  on 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  for  he  knew  that  if  he  let 
go  he  should  be  lost.  A  poor  fellow,  one  of  his  com- 
panions, was  washed  away  close  to  him.  His  own  was  an 
awful  position.  He  had  received  a  second  blow  from  a 
fragment  of  the  boat.  The  sea  was  surging  up  round  him. 
Should  the  ship  roll  over,  ho  must  be  submerged,  and 
would  inevitably  be  torn  from  his  hold.  He  tried  to  cry 
out.  The  spray  rushed  into  his  mouth,  and  almost  cboked 
him.  Already  it  was  so  dark  that  he  feared  no  one  would 
see  him.  He  believed  that  his  last  hour  had  come.  The 
loud  roar  of  waters  was  in  his  ears;  he  was  losing  all 
consciousness,  and  in  another  instant  would  have  let  sro 
his  hold,  when  his  arm  was  grasped  by  a  vice-like  clutch, 
and  he  found  himself  lifted  upwards,  till  he  was  safely 
deposited  on  deck.  He  looked  round  to  ascertain  who  had 
been  his  preserver.     A  tall  gaunt  young  man  was  standing 
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and  sbaking  the  water  from  his  jacket,  but  just  then  an 
order  was  issued  for  all  those  who  had  been  rescued  from 
the  boat  to  muster  afb. 

Lanterns  were  brought,  and  no  sooner  did  the  light  of 
one  of  them  fall  on  Mr.  Calder's  countenance,  than  one  of 
the  lieutenants,  who  proved  to  be  the  first  of  the  ship, 
stepped  forward,  and  grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"What,  old  ship,  is  it  you?"  he  exclaimed,  almost 
wringing  his  hand  off  and  speaking  rapidly,  as  if  unable 
to  restrain  his  feelings.  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
What  has  happened  to  you  ?     Tell  me  all  about  it." 

This  Mr.  Calder  briefly  did,  and  warm  and  hearty  was 
the  reception  he  met  with  in  the  gun-room,  to  which 
Kawson  was  also  invited,  while  the  other  midshipmen 
were  taken  care  of  in  the  berth. 

The  gale  continued  to  increase  in  fary. 

"We  should  have  found  ourselves  in  a  bad  way  by 
this  time,  on  board  the  French  fishing-boat,"  observed 
Mr.  Calder.  "Ah,  Rawson !  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful, 
man,  and  we  should  do  well  if  we  left  off  grumbling  for 
the  rest  of  our  Hves." 

"  You  would  deprive  all  poor  old  mates  of  the  only 
privilege  they  possess,"  answered  Bawson ;  "  that  would 
be  hard  indeed." 

The  frigate,  it  was  found,  was  bound  out  to  the  North- 
American  station.  This  was  a  great  disappointment,  as 
Mr.  Calder,  especially,  was  anxious  to  rejoin  the  "  Thisbe  " 
as  soon  as  possible,  not  to  lose  his  chance  of  promotion. 

However,   although  the   gale  continued  to  increase. 

Captain  Markham  was  not  the  man  to  put  back  into  port 

as  long  as  he  could  possibly  keep  the  sea.     He  had  a  good 

deal  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  spirit  about  him,  without  the 

profanity  of  that  far-famed  navigator,  which  has  so  justly 

doomed  him  to  so  unenviable  a  notoriety. 

14 
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The  firigate  was  rolling  and  pitcliing  somewhat  keavily, 
as  Ronald  and  his  companions  found  their  way  into  the 
midshipmen's  berth. 

"  Take  your  seats.  You  are  welcome  here,  mates/' 
said  the  caterer  as  they  entered.  "  We  shall  have  food  on 
the  table  in  a  jiffy.  There's  cold  beef,  and  salt  pork,  and 
soft  tack,  and  here  is  some  honest  Jamaica  rum.  Not  a 
bad  exchange  for  the  Frenchman's  wish-wash  clioet,  I 
suspect." 

The  reception,  altogether,  given  to  the  new  oomers 
was  cordial,  if  unrefined,  and  not  many  minutes  had 
elapsed  before  they  were  all  perfectly  at  home.  Ronald, 
less  accustomed  than  the  rest  to  a  midshipman's  berth,  felt 
more  inclined  tiian  usual  to  be  silent.  He  found  himself 
seated  next  to  a  midshipman,  who  differed  considerably, 
both  in  manners  and  in  many  points,  from  his  companions. 
His  appearance  was  not  at  the  first  glance  in  his  &vour. 
He  was  red-haired,  and  tall,  and  thin ;  so  tall,  indeed,  that 
when  he  stood  up  his  shoulders  touched  the  deck  aboye, 
and  his  head  and  neck  formed  an  arch  over  the  table.  He 
must  have  been  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old  at  least ; 
indeed,  he  might  have  been  older,  though  he  still  wore  the 
uniform  of  a  midshipman.  Ronald  thought  that  he  was 
rather  dogmatical,  though  his  remarks  were  characterised 
by  shrewd,  good  sense,  not  destitute  of  humour.  It  was 
not  till  he  stood  up  that  Ronald,  who  had  been  looking 
round  the  berth  to  discover  the  person  who  had  just 
rendered  him  such  essential  service,  felt  sure  that  he  was 
the  one.     Ronald  suddenly  put  out  his  hand. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  saving  my  life  just  now,*'  he 
exclaimed  with  genuine  warmth.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for 
you  I  should  be  floating  away  dead  astern." 

"It  coat  me  but  little  to  haul  you  up,  so  say  no  more 
fibont  it, "  answered  the  tall  n^dfi^^TnaxL.    '*  I  happened  to 
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be  looking  over  the  side,  and  canght  a  glimpse  of  your 
head  as  joa  were  haoging  on  like  a  codfish  just  caught  by 
a  hook.  Besides,  I  find  yon  come  from  the  far  north,  and 
we  Scotchmen  always  help  each  other." 

Bonald  had  detected  a  slight  Scotch  accent  in  his  new 
firiend. 

"Yon  mnst  let  me  be  gratefnl,  at  all  events,"  he 
answered.  *'And  yon  won't  heave  me  overboard  again 
when  I  tell  yon  that  I  am  not  a  Scotchman,  but  a 
Shetlander." 

**  I  knew  that  when  yon  began  to  speak,"  observed  tiie 
tail  midshipman ;  and  they  went  on  to  talk  abont  Shetland, 
and  before  long  the  latter  had  learned  several  particulars 
of  Itonald's  history. 

**  We  mnst  be  friends  for  the  future,"  he  observed,  as 
tiie  master-at-arms  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  berth,  with 
the  announcement  that  it  was  time  to  douse  the  glim,  and 
the  various  members  whose  watch  it  was  below  hurried  off 
to  their  hammocks  with  as  little  concern  as  if  the  ship  lay 
anug  at  her  anchors,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  fall 
fary  of  a  heavy  gale. 

The  frigate  was  kept  thrashing  at  it,  in  the  hopes  that 
she  might  hold  her  own  till  the  storm  abated.  The  im- 
portant result  of  the  first  lieutenant's  constant  care  and 
attention  to  the  fitting  of  the  rigging  was  now  fully 
ezhilnted.  Not  a  strand  of  a  rope  parted,  not  a  spar  was 
sprung. 

Bonald  soon  saw  that  the  tall  midshipman  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  rough  diamond  of  a  first 
lieutenant,  nor  was  he  surprised  when  he  found  that  he 
was  a  lord,  and  yet  the  most  attentive  to  his  duty,  and 
most  eager  to  master  all  the  details  of  his  profession. 

Lord  Claymore,  the  tall  midshipman,  and  Eonald  aooiv 
became  fast  friends.    Bonald  admired  laim  e«^^cf\si2^i  1^*^ 
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the  good  sense  and  judgment  he  displayed  in  conversation, 
and  the  coolness  and  courage  he  exhibited  in  danger. 

The  gale  continued,  and  the  frigate  lay  her  course  to 
cross  the  Atlantic. 

"  She  has  been  making  much  lee- way,"  Bonald  heard 
the  master  observe  to  the  captain. 

"  We  shall  weather  Cape  Clear  for  all  that,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  once  free,  we  may  run  before  it  with  a  flowing 
sheet  to  tho  banks  of  Newfoundland." 

"  Ay,  if  we  are  once  free,"  muttered  the  master,  who 
tras  not  at  all  of  the  touch-and-go  school. 

On  stood  the  frigate.  It  was  night.  Tlie  midshipmen 
who  had  been  rescued  from  the  fishing-boat  were  allowed, 
after  their  fatigues,  to  remain  below  without  doing  duty 
for  some  days.  Bonald  could  not  sleep.  This  was  very 
unmidshipmanlike ;  he  knew  that  it  was  Claymore's  watch 
on  deck,  and  he  thought  he  would  take  a  turn  with  him. 
He  dressed  and  went  on  deck;  it  was  not  a  tempting 
night ;  it  was  still  blowing  very  hard,  and  the  frigate 
under  close-reefed  topsails  was  heeling  to  the  breeze  till 
her  leeports  were  deeply  submerged,  while  the  spray  in 
thick  showers  flew  over  her.  Ronald  soon  found  his  tall 
friend. 

"  I  like  this,"  observed  the  latter  with  enthusiasm, 
mbbing  his  hands ;  "  the  wind  is  strong  enough  to  blow 
every  inch  of  canvas  out  of  the  bolt  ropes,  if  it  wasn't  all 
good  and  new,  or  to  send  the  masts  over  the  side  if  they 
were  not  well  stayed  up.  We  have  the  land  under  our 
lee,  and  if  anything  was  to  go  we  should  in  all  probability 
drive  on  to  it.  Now  just  consider  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  everything  is  as  strong  and  good  as  wood,  iron, 
and  hemp  can  be,  and  of  feeling  that  one  has  contributed 
to  that  end.  There  isn't  a  block  or  a  spar  or  a  rope 
that  Jaxik  Lawrence  or  1  "^la^evi'V.  o^etWiiad.    See  thd 
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adyantage.  He  sleeps  as  soundly  as  if  we  were  in  harbour, 
when  most  other  first  lieutenants  would  have  been  up  and 
down  fifty  times  to  ascertain  that  all  was  going  right,  and 
not  have  slept  a  wink.  Take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book, 
Morton — it's  what  I  am  doing  and  intend  continuing 
to  do." 

"  Land  on  the  lee-bow !"  cried  one  of  the  looks-out 
forward. 

Had  any  one  been  drowsy,  that  sound  would  have 
made  them  rouse  up  very  rapidly.  All  eyes  were  directly 
turned  towards  the  quarter  indicated.  The  clouds  had 
broken  away  in  that  direction,  and  a  gleam  of  light  fell 
on  the  threatening  headland.  The  oflB^cer  of  the  watch 
seoit  a  midshipman  down  to  call  the  captain  and  master. 
They  were  on  deck  almost  as  soon  as  he  was.  The  com- 
pass was  consulted  and  the  bearing  of  the  land  taken. 
The  master  then  went  below  to  consult  the  chart.  Clay- 
more begged  Morton  to  go  and  call  the  first  lieutenant. 

"  We  take  things  coolly  aboard  here,  but  he  would  not 
like  to  be  below  at  this  time,  and  would  thank  you  for 
summoning  him." 

Mr.  Lawrence  sprang  on  deck  after  Morton.  A  con- 
sultation was  held ;  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
land  3een  was  Mizen  Head,  and  that  if  there  were  light 
sufficient,  Cape  Clear  would  be  seen  on  their  quarter. 
They  might  take  shelter  in  Crook  Haven ;  but  under  the 
uncertainty  that  the  point  seen  was  Mizen  .Head,  the 
master  refused  to  undertake  the  fearful  responsibility. 
The  determination  to  keep  the  sea  was  also  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  captain's  inclinations. 

"  She  has  drifted  to  leeward  more  than  I  suspected ; 
we  must  yet  shake  another  reef  out  of  the  topsails,"  he 
observed.  "  What  say  you,  master — do  you  think  she  will 
bear  it  ?" 
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"  She  must  bear  it,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  She  will  bear  it,"  said  Jack  Lawrence,  positively. 

The  muted  strength  of  all  the  crew  was  required  to 
perform  the  operation. 

"  All  hands  on  deck  !"  shouted  the  boatswain,  giving 
emphasis  to  the  summons  with  his  shrill  whistle. 

Directly  the  order  was  given  one  of  the  first  alofb  was 
Claymore  ;  Morton  followed  him  on  to  the  main-yard ;  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  go  aloft,  but  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  which  made  him  do  so.  It  was  fearful  work,  holding 
on  to  that  yard,  up  in  the  darkness,  with  the  fierce  gale 
howling  round  their  heads  and  the  ship  pitching  furiously, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  heeled  down  over  the  roaring 
seas.  The  word  was  given  to  let  go  ;  but  before  the  sail 
could  be  sheeted  home  it  shook  and  struggled,  almost 
freeing  itself  from  the  sturdy  crew  who  were  hauling  away 
on  the  sheet. 

Morton  felt  as  if  he  should  be  shaken  off  the  yard,  but 
a  hand  with  a  firm  grasp  held  him,  nor  let  him  go  till  he 
had  reached  the  top.     They  descended  on  deck. 

"  Thank  you.  Lord  Claymore,"  said  Morton^  warmly ; 
"  had  you  not  held  me  I  might  have  lost  my  life." 

"  I  don't  say  you  would  have  deserved  it,"  said  the  tall 
midshipman  ;  "  but  why  rush  to  a  post  of  danger  without 
necessity  ?  stronger  and  older  men  are  better  fitted  for  the 
task  you  attempted.  It  was  my  duty,  and  I  went.  How- 
ever, I  like  your  spirit,  Morton ;  if  we  weather  this  cape 
we  shall  know  more  of  each  other ;  if  our  masts  go  over 
the  side,  or  we  otherwise  fail,  we  may  none  of  us  see  another 
sunrise." 

He  spoke  as  coolly  and  calmly  as  if  talking  on  some 
ordinary  topic. 

Aw&y  the  ship  plunged  through  the  seas  more  furiously 
than  ever,  bending  down  till  it  seemed.  ^«»  if  her  yard-arms 
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literallj  ionclied  the  foaming  tops  of  the  seas  as  thej  came 
rolling  and  hissing  by.  Every  officer  was  at  his  post :  the 
captain,  with  his  lips  compressed  and  teeth  clenched,  stood 
watching,  now  the  bending  masts,  now  the  compass,  now 
the  dark  threatening  land.  The  frigate  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it;  still  she  flew  ahead.  A  quartermaster  and 
two  of  the  best  seamen  in  the  ship  were  at  the  helm ;  Jack 
Lawrence  stood  near  them ;  they  were  doing  as  well  as  he 
could  desire. 

"  Keep  yonr  Inff,  lads,"  he  said  once  in  a  quiet  tone — 
"  steady— that  will  do." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  by  him,  or  by  any  one 
on  deck;  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  land.  The  ship 
seemed  to  be  making  no  progress,  for  there  it  still  lay  on 
the  lee-bow.  Some  thought  they  could  hear  the  roaring 
of  the  surges,  as  with  the  whole  force  of  a  south-westerly 
gale  they  were  hurled  against  the  cliffs.  Still  the  canvas 
held  the  fierce  wind,  and  the  well-set-up  rigging  supported 
the  masts. 

"  Morton,  the  land  is  drawing  a-beam,"  exclaimed  Clay- 
more suddenly ;  ''  the  ship  will  be  saved.  I  did  not  think 
so  at  one  time,  though." 

He  was  right :  gradually  it  seemed  to  rise  up  more 
broad  on  the  lee-beam ;  but  as  the  ship  surged  onward 
amid  wildly-leaping  waves,  the  water,  lashed  into  masses 
of  foam,  was  seen  over  the  lee-quarter  leaping  over  the 
cliflT  from  which  she  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  Still  there 
were  other  points  and  headlands  farther  to  the  north,  from 
which  she  was  not  altogether  clear.  For  another  two 
hours  or  more  the  same  press  of  canvas  was  kept  on  her. 
Pew  breathed  freely  till  the  order  being  given  to  take 
another  reef  in  the  topsails,  the  order  was  accomplished 
without  a  casualty,  and  the  watch  below  were  allowed  to 
turn  in. 
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Some  days  after  this  the  "  Thetis"  fell  in  with  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  homeward  bound :  she  took  Mr.  Calder  and  his 
companions  on  board. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  I  hope,'*  said  Lord  Claymore, 
as  Morton  was  about  to  go  down  the  side. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  did  not  think  so,"  answered 
Morton,  as  the  young  men  grasped  each  other's  hands. 

Westward  steered  the  "  Thetis,"  and  eastward  the 
huge  old  "  Thunderer"  :  the  latter  reached  England,  and 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  "  Thisbe"  once  more  rejoined 
her,  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  their  friends  who  had 
given  them  up  for  lost. 

The  "  Thisbe"  finished  her  commission  with  consider- 

« 

able  credit  to  her  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  who  had  like- 
wise not  a  small  amount  of  prize-money  to  boast  of. 
Ronald  Morton  on  his  being  paid  off  joined  a  sloop- of- war 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  here  he  especially  distinguished  him- 
self, and  to  the  great  delight  of  his  father  obtained  his 
promotion.  He  returned  home,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  second  lieutenant  of  his  old  ship,  the  "  Thisbe," 
now  commanded  by  Captain  Calder,  and  bound  out  to  the 
East  Indies. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Ronald  Morton  had  gone  through  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  a  midshipman's  career,  during  the  full  swing  of  a  hot 
and  somewhat  bloody  war.  He  had  run  a  good  many 
chances  of  being  knocked  on  the  head,  but  he  had  done  a 
good  many  things  also  to  be  proud  of,  though  he  was  not 
over-much  so,  and  he  had  gained  a  fair  amount  of 
credit. 
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Onoe  mote  he  was  on  boaxd  his  old  ship,  the  "  Thisbe." 
When  he  first  joined  he  was  a  ship's  boy ;  he  was  now 
her  second  lieutenant.  The  first  was  Bawson — he  was  a 
totally  changed  man.  He  had  performed  a  very  gal- 
lant action  nnder  the  eye  of  the  admiral,  had  been  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  "  Gazette,"  had  in  consequence  at  once 
received  his  promotion,  and  had  been  an  active,  enterpris- 
ing officer  ever  since.  He  seldom  or  never  grumbled  now, 
or  talked  of  his  bad  luck;  indeed  he  seemed  to  think 
that  the  world  was  a  very  good  sort  of  place  for  some 
men  to  live  in,  and  that  the  British  navy  was  not  a  bad 
profession  after  all  for  a  fellow  to  belong  to.  He  and 
Ronald  Morton  had  not  met  for  some  years.  They  were 
glad  to  find  themselves  once  again  shipmates. 

The  "  Thisbe"  was  commanded  by  one  they  both  loved 
and  respected — honest,  gallant,  fighting  Tom  Calder. 
Tom  had  won  his  upward  way  by  courage  and  zeal,  rarely 
surpassed.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  could  not  refuse 
him  his  promotion,  had  they  wished  it.  The  whole  navy 
would  have  cried  out  at  the  injustice.  Happily,  honest 
Tom  had  no  one  to  whisper  evil  against  him.  He  had  not 
an  enemy  in  the  world — so,  to  be  sure,  it  is  sometimes  said 
of  a  goose,  but  then  the  goose  is  his  own  enemy.  Tom, 
on  the  contrary,  had  proved  true  to  himself,  and  that,  in 
fact,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  success. 

Of  the  old  "  Thisbes,"  as  they  were  pleased  to  call 
themselves,  Dicky  Glover  was  the  only  officer.  He  was, 
however,  still  a  mate.  He  was  senior  mate,  though  he 
could  not  help  now  and  then  just  thinking  that  it  would 
not  be  so  very  unfortunate — only  a  merciful  dispensation 
of  Providence — should  they  go  into  action,  seeing  that 
somebody  must  be  killed,  should  a  shot  happen  to  knock 
over  the  third  lieutenant,  and  give  him  a  chance  of  pro- 
motion— not  but  what  Dicky  had  a  very  kiTii^L  ia^Josi^  ^ort 
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the  said  third  lieutenant.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  him 
any  seryice,  to  lend  him  his  books  or  money ;  the  latter 
the  lieutenant  was  most  fond  of  borrowing :  still  Dicky 
and  he  wore  very  good  friends;  Dicky  had  plenty  of 
money,  a)id  Peter  Sims,  the  third  lieutenant,  had  none. 
How  he  had  got  his  promotion  was  surprising  to  those  who 
knew  him,  till  it  was  whispered  about  that  he  had  a  very 
near  relative  in  a  high  position,  who  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it  for  him.  Sims  was,  however,  generally  liked ; 
he  was  very  inoffensive,  he  never  talked  about  himself  or 
his  friends,  seemed  to  wish  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  let  others 
alone.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  a  good-natured  action, 
to  take  a  brother  officer's  watch,  or  to  give  up  his  own 
leave  to  accommodate  another. 

Before  the  mast  there  were  several  hands  who  had 
served  in  the  "  Thisbe,"  when  commanded  by  Captain 
Courtney.  Two  had  attached  themselves  especially  to 
Bonald — one  was  Job  Truefitt,  and  the  other  Bobby  Doull. 
No  men  could  have  been  more  faithful  or  attached  than 
they  were  to  him— *-Job  regarded  him  as  bis  son,  and 
constituted  himself  his  guardian,  while  Bobby  looked 
up  to  him  as  to  a  superior  being  whom  it  was  an  honour 
to  follow  and  obey. 

The  frigate  was  bound  out  to  the  land  so  famed  for 
tigers,  and  curry,  palanquins,  pagodas,  and  prize  money — 
the  East  Indies;  she  had  a  quick  run  down  Channel, 
when  a  northerly  breeze  carried  her  almost  to  the 
tropics. 

Bio  was  visited ;  the  frigate  touched  at  the  Cape,  and 
finally  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly,  near  the  flag- 
ship of  the  admiral  on  the  station. 

The  usual  compliments  passed,  the  sails  were  furled, 
and  shore-boats,  manned  by  strange-looking  natives,  with 
stranger-looking  fruits  and  vegetables,  chattering  unknown 
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iongnes  intended  to  be  Englisli,  came  alongside.  The 
admiral  himself  was  up  at  Calcutta,  and  everybody  on 
board  the  "  Thisbe"  was  anxions  to  pay  a  yisif  to  the  city 
of  palaces.  Sims  offered  to  stop,  bnt  Bawson  bluntly  told 
him  that  he  conld  not  trust  the  ship  to  his  charge  ;  so  he, 
pocketing  the  compliment,  accompanied  the  captain  and 
Morton,  with  two  or  three  more  of  the  gun-room  of&cers, 
and  Glover  and  several  of  the  midshipmen,  up  to  the  city. 
They  luckily  took  their  full-dress  uniforms  with  them ;  and 
having  lionized  the  city  in  palanquins  all  the  day,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  evening  at  a  magnificent  ball, 
given  by  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Company's 
Civil  Service. 

The  officers  of  the  "  Thisbe  "  stopped  near  the  entrance 
to  admire  the  brilliant  spectacle.  Superb  chandeliers  hung 
&om  the  ceiling  or  projected  from  the  walls,  amid  gay 
coloured  banners,  and  wreaths  of  exquisite  flowers ;  while 
below  them  moved  the  fairest  of  E7e's  daughters  to  be 
found  in  the  capital  of  the  East,  amid  numerous  military 
officers  in  various  handsome  uniforms;  and  rajahs,  and 
nabobs,  and  princes,  and  chiefs  of  every  desca^iption, 
habited  in  the  richest  and  most  picturesque  of  oriental 
costumes,  with  turbans  and  daggers  and  sword-hilts  spark- 
ling with  gold  and  silver,  and  gems  of  fabulous  value. 

The  gallant  captain  of  the  frigate  and  most  of  the 
officers  who  accompanied  him  were  more  accustomed  to 
the  quarter-deck,  and  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  than  to 
ball-rooms  or  palaces,  and  they  stood  for  some  time  totally 
entranced  and  scarcely  able  to  express  their  surprise  to 
each  other,  at  the  gay  scene. 

Morton  had  in  his  boyhood  learned  most  of  the  dances 
then  in  vogue,  and  a  quick  eye  and  perfect  self-possession 
enabled  him  to  appear  to  advantage  when  at  rare  intervals 
he  entered  a  baU-room.     Still,  feeling  himself  a  stranger 
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among  a  crowd,  he  very  natnrallj  preferred  reinaining  in 
a  qniet  spot,  that  he  might  at  his  leisure  watch  what  was 
going  forwturd.  Captain  Galder  felt  very  much  as  he  did, 
for  he  was  even  still  less  accostomed  to  ball-rooms,  though 
his  tme  gentlemanly  feelings  and  innate  sense  of  propriety 
preyented  him  firom  committing  any  solecism  in  good 
manners.     Sims  and  Dicky  Glover  stood  together. 

"  This  is  very  slow  work,  sir,  I  think,"  observed  Dicky 
to  his  superior,  with  whom,  by  the  by,  he  felt  himself  in  a 
ball-room  on  the  most  perfect  equality.  "  I  vote  we  shove 
forward,  and  look  out  for  partners.  There  are  lots  of 
pretty  girls,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  if  they  were  asked 
they  would  prefer  us  blue-jackets  to  the  red-coats." 

''As  to  that,  I  am  not  quite  certain,"  answered  the 
lieutenant.  *'  You  see  these  soldier  officers  out  here,  at  all 
events,  are  generally  matrimonially  inclined,  while  such 
would  be  a  very  inconvenient  inclination  for  us  to  indulge 
in;  and  so  not  from  superior  merit  but  from  the  force 
of  circumstances  the  soldiers  are  likely  to  carry  the 
day." 

''  That  argument  of  yours  is  irresistible,  but  still  I  don't 
see  that  it  shoidd  make  us  give  up  our  chance  of  a  dance," 
answered  Glover,  pushing  a  little  more  forward. 

Like  riflemen  they  advanced,  skirmishing,  one  support- 
ing the  other.  Dicky,  however,  was  the  most  adventurous ; 
without  him,  probably,  Sims  would  have  remained  in  the 
background.  Sims  had  some  modesty.  Glover  had  the 
allowance  with  which  for  wise  ends  midshipmen  are  usually 
gifted. 

"  There's  a  pretty  girl  \  she  hasn't  footed  it  for  a  long 

time ;  there's  nothing  like  trying  it.     I'll  go  and  ask  her," 

exclaimed  Dicky,  as  if  suddenly  seized  with  an  irresistible 

impulse;  and  before  Sims  could  make  any  remark  he  had 

crossed  the  intervening  space  to  ^^et^  ^^  lady  at  whom 
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he  had  pointed  was  sitting,  and  was  bowing  and  scraping, 
and  smiling  with  the  greatest  self-confidence. 

The  yonng  lady  looked  rather  astonished,  and  not  over 
well  pleased,  but  this  did  not  in  any  way  abash  Mr.  Glover. 
While  he  with  praiseworthy  perseverance  was  still  scrap- 
ing away,  requesting  the  hand  of  the  lady  for  a  cotillion,  a 
minuette,  or  a  country- dance,  a  gentleman  came  up  and 
spoke  to  her.  Glover  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  spoke  a 
few  words ;  she  put  out  her  hand,  he  took  it,  and  wrung  it 
^11  she  almost  cried  out. 

"  Cousin  Susan !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Well,  I  didn't  think 
it  was  you,  and  yet  I  ought  to  have  known  you  among  a 
thousand.  But  you  know  you  were  but  a  little  girl  when 
we  last  met,  and  now  you  are  grown  up  and  married.  Well 
— but  I'm  so  very  glad  ! — how  jolly !  I  didn't  expect  to 
enjoy  this  ball ;  but  now  I  shall  like  it  very  much." 

Thus  Glover  rattled  on,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Morton 
and  Sims,  and  his  other  shipmates,  who  had  not  overheard 
the  conversation,  was  seen  standing  up  to  dance  with  an 
air  of  conscious  superiority  and  perfect  self-satisfaction. 
Sims  was  rather  jealous.  Morton  was  highly  amused. 
Glover  flew  up  and  down  the  room,  enjoying  the  dance 
to  the  full.  WTiat  cared  he  for  the  heat.  What  mattered 
to  him  that  he  trod  on  the  toes  of  innumerable  rajahs  and 
nabobs,  who  would  gladly  have  stuck  their  jewel-hilted 
daggers  into  him,  or  given  him  an  embrace  with  a  tiger's 
claw;  an  instrument  worthy  of  Asiatic  invention.  His 
cousin,  however,  had  soon  introduced  Glover  to  a  more 
active  partner,  and  so  engrossed  was  he  at  first  that  he 
quite  forgot  to  come  back  to  his  friends. 

While  Morton  was  watching  the  dancers  an  officer  with 
a  young  lady  stood  up  near  him  to  join  them.  His  eye 
was  attracted  to  her  countenance,  and  he  was  struck  by 
its  excessively  pleasing  expression.    He  looVei.  ^tAV>^^^ 
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again :  he  thonglit  her  exquisitely  beautifal,  and  wliile  be 
looked  he  could  not  help  half  fancying  that  he  had  seen' 
that  oonntenanoe  before.  Still  where  it  had  been  he  could 
not  discoyer ;  he  had  seen  so  few  ladies  during  his  sear-life 
that  he  was  convinced  he  should,  before  long,  remember. 
Yet  what  puzzled  him  was,  that  he  felt  so  very  fkmiliar 
with  the  countenance.  Eyes  have  a  remarkable  sympathy 
for  each  other ;  after  a  time  the  lady  knew  that  she  was 
observed — ^not  with  idle,  careless  admiration,  but  especially 
noticed.  She  looked  up  for  a  moment  and  observed  a 
countenance  of  manly  beauty  and  intelligence  not  easily 
forgotten.  There  were  none  in  that  vast  assemblage  to  bo 
compared  to  it,  she  thought,  and  yet  she  tried  not  to  allow 
herself  to  dwell  on  the  thought ;  her  partner  carried  her 
o£f  in  the  rapid  dance. 

Morton  stood  watching  her  with  greater  interest  than 
he  would  have  allowed  even  to  himself. 

"Yes,  I  must  have  seen  her — ^but  where?  In  my 
dreams — ^in  my  fancy,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as  his  eyes 
continued  following  the  fair  young  girl.  "  I^onsense !  I 
am  allowing  my  imagination  to  run  away  with  zne.  And 
yet  I  do  know  that  count-enance,  I  am  certain  of  it." 

Perhaps  the  young  lady  saw  his  eyes  following  hers. 
She  seemed  at  all  events  to  be  paying  but  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  observations  of  her  partner. 

Morton  at  length  noticed  him ;  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  had  the  air  of  a  person  thoroughly  well  satisfied  with 
himself;  but  as  Ronald  watched  him  more  narrowly  he  was 
convinced  that  he  had  taken  more  wine  than  his  head  oould 
bear;  his  flushed  countenance  and  unsteady  movements 
after  a  time  showed  this.  His  partner  probably  had  made 
the  same  discovery ;  and  though  in  those  days  his  condi- 
tion would  not  have  excited  the  disgust  it  would  at  the 
present,  in  the  mind  of  a  weU-educated  girl,  she  was  evi- 
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denilj  anxions  to  obtain  a  seat,  and  to  release  herself  from 
biB  society.  Still  he  held  her  hand  with  a  look  of  maudlin 
admiration,  and  insisted  on  forcing  her  once  more  d6wn 
the  dance.  It  was  evident  that  she  would  have  to  struggle 
to  escape  from  him,  and  rather  than  attract  observation 
Ae  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  once  more  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  room. 

Snch  was  the  interpretation  Morton  put  on  what  he 
witnessed,  and  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  rush  forward  to 
assist  her.  Thie  couple  had  got  close  to  him,  by  which  time 
the  gentleman  had  become  still  more  excited  and  unsteady 
— ^his  foot  slipped — ^the  fair  girl  looked  up  imploringly  at 
Morton's  countenance,  so  he  thought — her  partner  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  would  have  dragged  her  with  him,  when 
Ronald  sprang  forward  and  saved  her  from  the  threatened 
catastrophe. 

"  Thank  you — ^thank  you  ! — oh  take  me  to  my  friend !" 
she  exclaimed,  her  voice  trembling  with  nervousness. 

Konald  led  her  through  the  crowd  ;  her  partner  picked 
himself  up,  and  uttering  an  exclamation  would  have  fol- 
lowed them,  had  not  some  acquaintance  near  at  hand  held 
him  back,  and  ultimately  persuaded  him  quietly  to  retire 
to  another  room ;  leave  the  ball  altogether,  he  would  not. 

"  To  be  cut  out  by  a  sea-monster,  a  porpoise,  a  mere 
nautilus — that  will  never  do  !"  he  hiccupped  out.  "No, 
no — I  must  have  my  revenge  on  the  fellow.  1*11  insult 
him  ;  drill  a  hole  in  him ;  my  honour  requires  it.  Couldn't 
show  my  face  again  until  I  have  killed  my  man." 

The  young  man  did  not  give  vent  to  these  expressions 
until  his  more  sensible  acquaintance  had  retired ;  but  two 
or  three  much  of  his  own  character  remained,  who  partly 
from  a  love  of  mischief,  utterly  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences, persuaded  him  that  he  had  received  so  gross  an 
insult  that  it  could  be  atoned  for  only  by  mortal  combat. 
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"  We'll  settle  matters  for  you,"  said  Lientenant  Bolton, 
a  clinm  of  Maguire's.  "  Go  back  when  you  feel  a  little 
better ;  tread  on  his  toe,  or  dig  your  elbow  into  bis  ribs, 
and  tell  bim  quietly  you  intended  to  do  so.  It  will  won- 
derfully facilitate  our  arrangements." 

Meantime  Morton — totally  unconscious  of  tbe  annoy- 
ance preparing  for  bim,  and  witb  tbe  fair  stranger  wbom  be 
bad  rescued  resting  on  bis  arm,  was  looking  for  a  vacant 
seat  in  wbicb  to  place  ber. 

"  Wbo  is  your  cbaperone  ?  "  be  asked.  "  Wbere  do 
you  tbink  we  can  find  ber  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Edmonstone,"  sbe  answered.  "Mamma  was 
unwell,  and  papa  could  not  come  till  late  in  tbe  evening, 
and  so  sbe  took  charge  of  me.  Sbe  is  one  of  tbe  few  ladies 
we  know  well  in  Calcutta,  and  whom  mamma  liked  to  ask 
to  take  ber  place.  Ah,  there  she  comes :  she  will,  I  am 
sure,  thank  you,  as  I  do,  for  saving  me  from  so  very  dis- 
agreeable an  accident." 

"  I  rejoice  that  you  escaped  it,"  answered  Morton  before 
be  looked  up ;  when  be  did  so  be  saw  approaching  them 
the  very  lady  with  wbom  Glover  seemed  to  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted :  sbe  now  bad  bis  arm. 

"  That  is  Mrs.  Edmonstone,"  said  Morton's  companion. 
"  There  are  two  seats ;  sbe  is  going  to  take  one.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  sit  down." 

Morton  led  her  to  tbe  seat  next  ber  friend,  and  would 
have  retired,  though  most  unwilling  so  to  do,  when  Glover 
caught  him  by  tbe  arm,  exclaiming,  "  Mr.  Morton,  allcW 
mo  to  introduce  you  to  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Edmonstone — sbe 
wishes  to  make  your  acquaintance ;  she  knows  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you,  I  should  have  been  food  for  tbe 
sharks  long  ago." 

Dicky  bad  indeed  been  saying  a  number  of  complimen- 
tary  things  about  Morton,  w^icVi  \i^  ixiXV-^  ^^^rred,    Mrs. 
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Edmonstone  held  out  her  hand  and  said  frankly,  '^  I  am 
indeed  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
saving  my  cousin's  life,  and  affording  him  the  advantage 
of  your  friendship ;  your  name  and,  I  may  say,  your  many 
gallant  deeds,  have  long  been  familiar  to  me :  all  his  family 
are  grateful  to  you.'* 

Morton  bowed  and  felt  gratified,  for  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone's  manner  was  so  frank  and  cordial  that  he  experienced 
none  of  the  oppression  which  a  sensitive  person  is  apt  to 
feel  when  receiving  compliments,  however  well  merited,  if 
not  bestowed  with  tact.  She,  supposing  naturally  that  he 
had  already  been  introduced  to  her  younger  companion, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  again  to  go  through  that 
ceremony. 

Encouraged  by  her  manner,  Morton  remained  talking 
in  an  animated  way  to  her  and  her  friend.  Glover  standing 
by  and  occasionally  indulging  in  amusing  remarks,  which 
savoured  more  of  the  salt  ocean  than  of  the  ball-room,  bufc 
had  no  want  of  refinement  to  shock  the  ears  of  his  auditors. 
Morton  felt  himself  altogether  in  a  new  world  ;  it  was  not 
very  strange,  but  it  was  very  different  to  anything  he  had 
ever  before  enjoyed :  he  put  forth  powers  of  conversation 
which  he  had  not  supposed  himself  to  possess.  He  also 
was  struck  with  the  lively  and  intelligent  remarks  of  the 
younger  lady,  and  at  the  same  time  enchanted  with  the 
perfect  simplicity  which  they  betokened. 

"  Certainly  her  manners  and  conversation  do  not  belie 
her  looks ;  she  is  charming,  she  is  perfect,"  he  more  than 
once  said  to  himself. 

Few  men  can  so  conceal  their  feelings,  especially  if 
they  are  not  aware  what  those  feelings  are,  when  in  con- 
versation with  a  lady,  without  her  having  an  idea,  un- 
defined and  uncertain  though  it  may  be,  of  the  matter. 
The  party  were  so  interested  in  each,  other'a  ^OTiN^'^^?k»NiKsya. 
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that  they  might  have  coDtinned  talking  till  supper  was 
annonnced,  entirely  regardless  of  what  was  going  forward 
in  the  rest  of  the  room,  had  they  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  another  person  on  the  stage,  who  came 
up  to  claim  the  young  lady's  hand.  He  was  slight  and, 
though  not  very  tall,  of  a  good  figure,  with  handsome 
features  and  a  remarkably  dark  complexion ;  he  was 
dressed  in  a  rich  semi-oriental  military  costume,  and  had  a 
dashing  independent  air  about  him  which  Morton  thought 
approached  very  much  to  a  swagger,  but  perhaps  at  that 
moment  he  was  not  a  very  unprejudiced  judge.  Ronald 
could  not  help  staring  at  him  in  a  somewhat  marked 
n:ianner. 

"  Extraordinary !  "  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  that  I 
should  come  unexpectedly  into  this  ball-room  and  meet 
two  persons  with  whose  countenances  I  am  so  familiar,  and 
yet  not  have 'the  slightest  notion  who  they  are.  That 
young  man's  &ce  I  know  perfectly  well ;  I  must  have  met 
him  oyer  and  over  again,  in  a  very  different  dress  to  what 
he  now  wears,  and  under  very  difierent  circumstances,  and 
I  must  have  known  him  intimately ;  of  that  I  am  certain." 

"  Do  you  not  dance,  Mr.  Morton  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Ed- 
monstone,  seeing  him  look  about  the  room,  as  he  was 
•doing,  in  an  abstracted  manner,  and  fancying  that  he 
wished  probably  to  be  introduced  to  a  partner.  The 
instant  her  voice  recalled  his  scattered  senses,  "  Thank 
you,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  so  seldom  have  had  opportunities 
of  doing  so  that  I  can  scarcely  call  myself  a  dancer ;  at 
present  I  confess  that  I  feel  more  amusement  in  loc^dng 
on  than  I  should  in  dancing." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  Morton,  "  who  is  that  young 
man  in  the  handsome  costume,  who  is  dancing  with  your 
friend  ?  " 

^'I  can  indeed  say  very  \\U\^  ^bout  him,"  was  tiie 
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answer.  "  He  is  a  Captain  Gerardo/  I  understand, — a 
foreigner,  tliat  is  to  say,  not  English ;  either  a  Frenchman, 
or  Spaniard,  or  Portngaese.  He  has  been  attached  to  one 
of  the  natiye  courts  in  the  East — ^I  do  not  know  which— r 
and  has  come  here  on  his  travels  before  returning  home. 
He  seems  to  have  come  with  several  good  introductions, 
especially  to  natives  of  high  rank,  and  must  be  wealthy,  as 
he  is  lavish  in  his  expenditure.  My  husband,  however,  is 
not  quite  satisfied  about  him,  and  is  making  inquiries  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  is  an  impostor.  Numbers 
come  to  this  country  expecting  to  find  a  fine  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  talents.  They  now  and  then,  however, 
have  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.  I  would  not  willingly 
have  allowed  my  sweet  friend,  Edda,  to  dance  with  him, 
bat  he  has  been  introduced  to  her  father,  who  rather 
affects  him,  and  I  could  not  interfere." 

*'  Edda !  "  repeated  Ronald  to  himself,  the  name  con- 
juxing  up  a  thousand  recollections  of  his  far-distant  home, 
for  he  had  there  heard  it  frequently.  "What  is  your 
Mend's  surname  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  I  did  not  hear  it." 

'*  She  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Armytage, 
who  are  at  present  in  Calcutta.  He  is  on  the  staff — a 
somewhat  haughty,  proud  man,  and  not  a  favourite  of 
mine,  but  she  is  a  gentle,  amiable  woman ;  only  yields  too 
much  to  him,  I  think." 

''  How  strange !  "  repeated  Bonald  aloud. 

"  Do  you  know  them,  Mr.  Morton  ?  "  she  asked. 

"If  Mrs.  Armytage  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  Marcus 
Wardhill,  of  Lunnasting  Castle,  in  Shetland,  I  know  of 
them,  though  I  have  not  seen  her  since  I  was  a  child.  I 
was  bom  on  the  estate,  and  brought  up  by  her  elder  sister, 
who  had  lost  her  own  child.  Her  story  is  a  very  romantic 
and  sad  one.     You  probably  have  heard  of  it." 

"  Something,  but  I  do  not  recollect  all  tVi^  ^^VcvcKi^'^%% 
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Edda  Herself  knows  but  little.  The  families  keep  up  no 
communication,  I  fancy." 

"But  slight,"  said  Morton,  not  liking  to  enter  too 
minutely  into  particulars,  and  yet  deeply  interested.  "  I 
have  news  from  Shetland  occasionally,  but  I  have  not  been 
there  since  I  was  a  boy." 

"  Shall  I  tell  Miss  Armytage  that  you  know  her 
family  P  "  asked  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  with  some  hesitation. 

Ronald  considered  a  moment.  "  I  will  beg  you  not  to 
do  so,"  he  answered.  "  There  can  be  no  object  gained. 
She  knows  nothing  of  my  family,  and  probably  takes  but 
little  interest  in  Shetland  itself,  while  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  her  father  has  not  for  many  years  been  on  good 
terms  with  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill." 

"  Probably  you  are  right ;  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  said 
the  lady,  and  she  kept  her  word. 

Supper  was  over,  and  the  guests  began  to  take  their 
departure.  Morton  and  Glover  saw  Mrs.  Edmonstone  and 
Miss  Armytage  to  their  carriage,  and  were  going  back  to 
wait  for  the  rest  of  their  shipmates,  when  a  young  man  in 
military  uniform  stepped  up  to  the  former,  and,  politely 
bowing,  said  that  he  had  been  deputed  by  his  friend, 
Lieutenant  Maguire,  to  demand  the  only  reparation  which 
one  gentleman  could  afford  another,  for  an  insult  he  had 
that  evening  received. 

"  Assuredly,  sir,  you  mistake  my  identity,"  answered 
Morton,  calmly.  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Lieutenant 
Maguire,  nor  have  I  insulted,  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
any  human  being." 

"  Some  people  entertain  very  different  notions  to  others 
as  to  what  is  an  insult,"  said  the  officer,  with  a  sneer, 
intended  to  excite  Morton's  anger.  "  My  friend  Maguire 
is  exceedingly  sensitive  as  to  his  honour.  Not  to  lose 
time,  sir,  by  any  circumlocution  in  my  remarks,  you  are 
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or,  I  am  led  to  nnderstand,  lieutenant  Morton,  of  his 
Majesty's  fngate  *  Thisbe'  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir,"  said  Morton ;  "  your  information  on  that 
point  is  correct." 

"I  knew  I  was  right,  sir,"  said  the  young  officer,  with  a 
bullying  air,  mistaking  a  look  of  astonishment,  which 
Morton  could  not  suppress,  for  an  exhibition  of  fear.  "  Mr. 
Magnire  conceives  that  early  this  evening  you  purposely 
tripped  him  up,  and  when  you  had  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  you  carried  off  his  partner  and  laughed  at  him. 
Any  one  of  these  acts,  sir,  was  an  insult,  to  be  washed  out 
only  with  blood,  as  any  man  with  a  spark  of  honour  in 
his  composition  will  allow." 

Morton,  though  very  much  inclined  to  laugh  at  this 
absurd  assertion,  felt  at  the  same  time  it  was  annoying. 
The  only  reply  he  could  give  was,  that  the  young  man  was 
tipsy,  and  fell  in  consequence,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  answer  would  not 
be  satisfactory  to  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  the 
diallenge.  Still,  it  seemed  too  preposterous  that  he  should 
allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  quarrel,  against  his  will, 
by  hair-brained  young  men  who  had  lost  the  few  wits  they 
possessed  by  drinking.  His  own  high  sense  of  honour 
had  never  before  been  called  in  question — his  gallantry 
had  always  been  conspicuous. 

"  I  cannot  reply  to  you  at  once,"  he  answered  quietly, 
turning  to  Lieutenant  Maguire's  second.  "  Leave  me  your 
card  and  address,  and  I  promise  you  you  shall  hear  from 
me.  Perhaps,  in  the  meantime,  your  friend  and  his 
advisers  may  think  better  of  the  matter,  and,  at  all  events, 
you  can  convey  to  him  my  assurance  that  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  insulting  him  or  of  hurting  his  feelings  in  any  way." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  must  be  content  with  your  reply,  though 
I  cannot  say  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
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one.  Mj  name  is  Bolton,  a  brother  officer  of  Magnire's. 
Here  is  my  card  and  address.  I  shall  expect  your  friend." 
Saying  this,  the  young  man,  with  a  pompous  air,  turned  on 
his  heel  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

*'This  is  indeed  provoking,  to'  have  a  quarrel  thus 
pertinaciously  fixed  on  me,"  said  Morton,  taking  Glover's 
arm.  '^  I  must  see  the  captain,  and  put  the  matter  into  his 
hands." 

Morton  told  Captain  Calder  what  had  occurred. 

He  looked  considerably  vexed,  though  he  laughed  as  he 
answered,  ^  I  will  act  as  your  Mend,  as  it  is  called,  with  all 
my  heart,  and  go  and  see  these  young  donkeys.  If  they 
insist  on  fighting,  it  shall  be  with  cutlasses  or  boat 
stretchers.  Bo  they  think  sailors  are  accustomed  to 
handle  their  little  pop-guns,  and  practise  to  commit  mur- 
der with  a  steady  hand  P  But  seriously,  my  dear  Morton^ 
what  do  you  widi  ?" 

"  To  abide  by  Gt)d's  laws,  Captain  Calder,  and  to  set  at 
nought  those  of  men,"  answered  the  lieutenant. 

'*  Spoken  like  yourself,  Morton,  and  I  have  no  fear  that 
discredit  will  be  brought  on  the  service  if  we  all  so  act," 
said  the  captain.  "  And  now  let  us  collect  our  forces,  and 
beat  a  retreat  to  our  quarters." 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

MoETON  had  been  anticipating  a  delightftd  day :  he  was  to 
have  called,  with  Glover,  on  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  and  he 
hoped  to  have  met  Miss  Armytage,  who  was  staying  with 
her ;  but  his  first  thought  on  waking  was  the  disagreeable 
circumstance  which  had  occurred  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
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previous  eyening,  and  the  still  more  disagreeable  events  to 
which  it  would  in  all  probability  give  rise- 
He  was  well  aware  how  much  the  line  of  conduct  he 
intended  to  pursue  would  be  criticised,  how  the  story- 
would  be  garbled  and   misrepresented,  and  how,   in  aU 
probability,  he  would  be  accused  of  showing  the  white 
feather.      Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have 
been  very  indifferent  to  what  was  said  of  him  :  he  could 
well  afford  to  allow  idle  tx)ngues  to  prattle  forth  slander 
about  him  till  weary  of  the  occupation,  but  he  could  not- 
bear  to  fancy  that  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  or  rather  her  friend,, 
should  hear  anything  to  his  disadvantage  which  he  might^. 
not  be  present  to  refute  ;  still,  happily,  he  had  not  forgotten^ 
Bertha  Eswick's  remark,  impressed  on  his  mind  in  child- 
hood— "  Do  what  is  right,  lad,  and  never  mind  what  men 
say  of  thee." 

The  temptation  of  meeting  Miss  Armytage  was  at  last 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  with  his  captain  and  brother 
officers  he  repau*ed  in  the  evening  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  - 
Edmonstone.      Their  hostess  received  them  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  introduced  them  to  several  of  her 
firiends,  so  that  they  at  once  felt  themselves   at  home»- 
Morton's  eyes  ranged  round  the  room  in  search  of  Miss. 
Armytage ;  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.    He  longted  tO' 
ask  Mrs.  Edmonstone  where  she  was,  but  he  was  withheld 
by  a  feeling  of  bashfulness  very  unusual  with  him.     Num- 
berless fears  entered  his  mind.     Was  she  prevented  by 
illness  from  appearing — had  her  father  heard  who  he  was, 
and  kept  her  away  that  she  might  not  meet  him ;  or  had 
Colonel  Armytage  been  suddenly  called  away  to  another 
part  of  the  country,  and  had  his  daughter  accompanied 
him  ? 

That  the  latter  suspicion  was  correct  he  was  convinced 
by  overhearing  the  disjointed  remarks  of  some  people  near 
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him:  "  Great  loss  to  our  society — quite  unexpected — very 
cb arming  woman — sweet  girl,  the  daughter.  About  him — 
two  opinions — proud " 

The  speakers  moved  on.  Morton  was  convinced  that 
the  sweet  girl  must  refer  to  Miss  Armytage — surely  to  no 
one  else.  But  then  came  the  thought  that  he  was  not  to 
see  her  that  evening — perhaps  he  might  never  again  meet 
her.  The  pain  and  disappointment  he  felt  opened  his  eyes 
more  rapidly  than  anything  else  would  have  done  to  his 
own  feelings.  As  to  enjoying  the  evening,  that  was  out 
of  the  question.  Still,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  hear 
something  about  her.  He  would  inquire  where  Colonel 
Armytage  had  gone.  He  was  looking  round  for  Mrs. 
Edmonstone,  as  he  felt  that  he  could  ask  her  better  than 
any  one  else,  when  his  heart  gave  an  unwonted  bound,  for 
he  saw  entering  the  room,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  fine 
military-looking  man,  whom  he  had  no  doubt  was  her 
father,  Miss  Armytage  herself.  On  the  other  side  of  her, 
endeavouring  to  engage  her  in  conversation,  walked  the 
stranger  whom  Glover  thought  so  like  Alfonso  Gerardin. 
The  resemblance  struck  Morton,  as  his  glance  fell  on  his 
countenance,  as  even  greater  than  on  the  previous  evening. 
Miss  Armytage  seemed  rather  annoyed  than  otherwise 
with  his  attentions.  As  Morton  had  been  walking  forward 
when  he  first  saw  the  group  he  could  not  stop  short,  so  he 
continued  to  advance.  The  young  lady  put  out  her  hand 
frankly,  though  a  gentle  blush  rose  on  her  cheeks  as  she 
did  so. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  I  must  introduce  Mr.  Morton  to 
you.  I  am  sure  that  you  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  service 
he  rendered  me  yesterday  evening." 

Colonel  Armytage  bowed,  and  assured  Mr.  Morton  that 
he  was  exceedingly  obliged  to  him ;  but  he  said  this  in  a 
stiff  way,  which  evidently  annoyed  his  daughter. 
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"  I  was  fortunate  indeed  in  being  at  hand ;  but  I  can 
claim  no  merit/'  replied  Morton,  in  a  modest  manner. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  came  up  and  welcomed  her  young 
fiiend. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  back,*'  she  exclaimed, 
affectionately  taking  her  hand.  "  I  was  quite  vexed  at 
your  having  to  run  away  to  a  dinner-party,  lest  you  should 
be  too  tired  to  dance  this  evening.'' 

Edda  assured  her  that  she  was  not.  She,  on  this, 
turned  i*ound  quickly  to  Ronald.  "  You  dance,  sometimes, 
Mr.  Morton,  I  know." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  quickly,  stepping  forward  and 
asking  Miss  Armytage  to  dance. 

She  smiled  and  promised. 

The  young  stranger  looked  very  much  annoyed.  He 
had  &mcied  himself  secure  of  her  hand.  Many  men  of  rank 
and  wealth  would  have  been  proud  of  the  honour  Konald 
had  obtained,  though  not  more  proud  than  he  was.  That 
evening  was  the  brightest  he  had  ever  spent.  But  there 
were  clouds  in  the  horizon.  He  learned  that  Colonel 
Armytage  had  received  a  high  appointment  at  Bombay, 
and  that  they  were  about  at  once  to  sail  for  that  presi- 
dency, on  board  the  "  Osterley,"  a  Company's  ship,  which 
was  to  touch  there  on  her  passage  home. 

"  We  sail  in  two  weeks  or  so,"  said  Miss  Armytage. 
"  I  shall  be  truly  sorry  to  leave  Calcutta." 

"  I  had  little  expected  to  find  it  so  delightful  a  place," 
answered  Bronald. 

Miss  Armytage  slightly  blushed  when  he  said  this. 
Why,  she  could  scarcely  tell.  Perhaps  it  was  his  manner 
— perhaps  an  unconscious  look  he  gave.  Though  many 
sought  her  hand,  she  declined  dancing  again,  in  conse- 
quence of  feeling  tired,  from  having  danced  so  much  the 
previous  evening. 
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Bonald  was  constantly  by  her  side ;  for  whenever  he 
left  it,  he  was  quickly  again  attracted  back ;  nor  was  he 
ever  in  want  of  an  excuse  for  returning.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  evening  he  observed  the  eyes  of  several  people 
glancing  towards  him.  It  struck  liim  that  he  formed  the 
subject  of  conversation,  especially  among  a  group  of  mili- 
tary men.  It  was  not,  however,  till  he  happened  to  meet 
Sims  that  his  suspicions  were  confirmed. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  so,"  said  his  brother  lieutenant. 
"  The  fellows  here,  among  the  military,  have  got  an  idea 
that  you  refused  to  fight  Maguire ;  and  I  believe  that 
donkey,  Bolton,  has  been  setting  the  story  afloat.  I  should 
like  to  keel-haul  him.** 

"  Let  him  alone ;  it  matters  little  what  so  insignificant 
a  fellow  says  or  does,'*  observed  Morton.  "  The  story  can 
hardly  last  out  the  usual  nine  days ;  and  if  we  all  behave 
well,  we  can  allow  these  empty-headed  fellows  to  amuse 
themselves  for  that  time  at  our  expense.** 

The  ball  came  to  a  conclusion  without  any  unusual 
occurrence.  Morton  could  not  help  feeling  sure  that  he 
stood  well  in  the  opinion  of  Miss  Armytage.  He  had  so 
little  conceit  in  his  composition  that  it  never  for  a  moment 
occurred  to  hiTn  that  he  had  excited  any  warmer  sentiment. 

After  this  he  fi^quently  met  her  at  Mrs.  Edmonstone's, 
as  well  as  at  other  houses.  She  invariably  received  him  in 
the  same  friendly  manner,  and  exhibited  evident  pleasure 
in  his  society.  Probably  she  had  not  dared  to  probe  her 
own  feelings.  Colonel  Armytage  treated  him  as  he  wotdd 
any  other  yoimg  oflficer  who  had  proved  a  credit  to  his 
profession.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  always  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  consideration. 

"I  have  told  her  all  about  you,  sir,**  said  Dicky 
Glover  one  day.  "  That  cousin  of  mine  is  a  first-rate 
person,  and  she  says  she  thinks  it  an  honour  to  know  you.** 
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^  I  am  muoh  obliged  to  her  for  her  good  opinion,"  was 
Morton's  reply. 

His  spirits  were  somewhat  low;  the  "  Osterley "  was 
about  to  sail.  He  had  by  chance  become  acquainted,  with 
her  commander,  Captain  Winslow.  By  his  invitation  he 
was  on  board  to  receive  Colonel  Armytage  and  his  family. 
He  conducted  Mrs.  and  Miss  Armytage  over  the  ship. 

"  I  wish  that  yon  were  to  accompany  ns  in  the  fidgate," 
said  Mrs.  Armytage.  "In  war  time  we  do  not  know  what 
enemies  we  may  have  to  encounter.** 

"  I  should  indeed  rejoice,  if  my  duty  would  allow  it ; 
bat  I  trust  that  you  will  have  no  cause  for  alarm :  the 
*Osterley'  is  said  to  be  a  fast  ship,  and  report  speaks 
highly  of  her  commander.  Captain  Winslow." 

Mrs.  Armytage  had  spoken  without  thought.  She  had 
been  much  pleased  with  Morton,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  her  daughter  might  have  been  so  likewise,  in  a 
&r  greater  degree,  or  that  he  might  misinterpret  her 
remark. 

•*  Oh,  6f  course  I  see  that  would  be  out'of  the  question," 
she  observed ;  "  but  perhaps  the  admiral  would  send  your 
ship  to  Bombay,  and  then  you  could  watch  us.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  have  a  perfect  dread  of  this  voyage." 

Ronald  Morton  did  his  best  to  soothe  the  lady's 
alarm,  hoping  also  that  she  would  not  impart  it  to  her 
daughter. 

Colonel  Armytage,  when  he  rejoined  the  party,  was  con- 
siderably annoyed  at  hearing  the  remarks  of  his  wife. 

Bionald  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  manner  on  the 
present  occasion  was  colder*  than  ever,  and  somewhat 
supercilious  into  the  bargain.  He,  by  some  means  or  other, 
introduced  J^the  subject  of  duelling,  and  spoke  of  it  as 
the  only  method  by  which  gentlemen  could  settle  their 
disputes.     "Military  men,  of  course,  hold  their  lives  in 
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their  hands,  and  the  man  who  shirks  a  duel,  or  does  not 
insist  on  having  satisfaction  for  an  insult  offered  him, 
shonld,  in  my  opinion,  leave  the  noble  profession  of  arms 
and  turn  shopkeeper  or  shepherd.  When  I  commanded  a 
regiment,  if  any  officer  showed  the  white  feather  in  that 
respect,  I  took  good  care  that  he  should  not  long  be  one 
of  ours." 

Morton  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the  colonel's  remarks 
were  aimed  at  him ;  but  he  thought  of  his  gentle  daughter, 
and  refrained  from  making  any  reply.  A  still  higher 
motive  might  also  have  restrained  him. 

A  pilot  vessel  accompanied  the  Indiaman  till  she  was 
clear  of  the  river.  Morton  was  therefore  able  to  accept 
Captain  Winslow's  invitation  to  remain  on  board  till  the 
ship  was  left  to  punsue  her  voyage  alone. 

Had  Colonel  Armytage  exhibited  towards  him,  at  first, 
the  same  temper  that  he  did  subsequently,  he  would  have 
felt  himself  compelled,  however  much  against  his  will,  to 
return  on  shore.  Fortunately  the  colonel  was  engaged  for 
'  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  writing  in  his  cabin,  so  that 
Bonald  was  able  to  enjoy  several  hours  of  uninterrupted 
intercourse  with  Miss  Armytage;  nor  did  he,  when  her 
father  appeared,  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  his  tone  of 
conversation  or  manner  towards  her. 

At  length  the  huge  Indiaman  was  fairly  out  at  sea. 
The  pilot  announced  that  he  must  take  his  departure. 
Morton  bade  farewell  to  his  friends.  Mrs.  Armytage  held 
out  her  hand  frankly,  and  her  daughter  followed  her 
example,  though  there  was  a  softness  and  perceptible 
tremor  in  her  voice  which  made  him  wish  more  than  ever 
that  he  could  take  Captain  Winslow's  place,  or  even  that 
of  one  of  his  officers.  Colonel  Armytage  parted  with  him 
with  a  cold  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  formal "  Good-bye,  sir ;" 
and  he  was  in  the  boat  and  soon  on  board  the  pilot  vessel. 
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The  Indiaman's  yards  were  swung  round,  and  under  all 
sail  she  stood  to  the  southward. 

No  sooner  had  Morton  reached  the  deck  of  the  pilot 
Teasel  than,  as  he  stood  astern  watching  the  Indiaman,  his 
eye  fell,  far  beyond  her,  in  the  horizon,  on  a  sail.  He  saw 
that  it  was  a  large  ship.     He  pointed  her  out  to  the  pilot. 

"  Yes,  sir,  there's  no  doubt  of  it.  She  is  a  large  ship," 
was  the  answer.  '*  Maybe  she's  an  Indiaman  bound  up 
the  Hoogly.  Maybe  she's  the  *  Bajah '  which  sailed  two 
days  ago,  and  has  been  becalmed ;  or  a  China  ship  looking 
in  for  orders ;  or  one  of  the  men-of-war  on  the  station." 

"  I  care  not  what  she  is,  provided  she  is  not  an  enemy's 
cruiser,"  said  Morton.  "  She  seems  to  have  very  square 
yards." 

"Difficult  to  make  that  out,  I  should  think,"  muttered 
the  pilot  as  he  walked  the  deck,  and  then  went  forward  to 
give  some  directions  to  his  native  "brew. 

Till  the  pilot  vessel  re-entered  the  Hoogly,  and  Morton 
lost  sight  of  the  Indiaman,  his  eye  was  seldom  off  her, 
while  his  thoughts  were  even  still  more  constant. 

Once  more  he  was  on  board  the  "  Thisbe."  He  felt  no 
inclination  to  revisit  Calcutta,  and  he  only  went  up  there 
once  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone.  She  very 
naturally  talked  of  Miss  Armytage,  and  spoke  warmly  in 
her  praise.  It  was  a  subject  of  which  Morton  was  not 
likely  to  grow  tired. 

"Admiral  Hainer  tells  me  that  he  has  ordered  the 
*  Thisbe '  to  proceed  to  Bombay,  so  that  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  your  acquaintance  with  my  young 
friend,"  she  added.  "  I  think  that  I  shall  charge  you  with 
a  small  parcel  for  her ;  some  articles  which  were  not  ready 
before  she  sailed." 

This  was  delightful  news  for  Morton.  He  had  not 
heard  that  there  was  any  chance  of  the  frigate  being  sent 
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round  to  that  presidency.  Of  course  it  was  not  out  of  the 
pale  of  probability  that  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  likely  to 
know  where  the  ship  was  to  be  sent  before  the  officers 
belonging  to  her.  Two  or  three  days  passed  before  the 
captain  himself  had  the  information  confirmed  by  the 
admiral's  secretary. 

'^  Yon  are  right,  Morton,"  he  said  when  he  came  on 
board.  "  We  are  bound  for  Bombay,  and  if  we  put  our 
best  foot  foremost  we  shall  get  there  as  soon  as  that  old 
tea-diest,  the  '  Osterley.' " 

Morton  got  his  parcel  from  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  and  three 
days  afterwards  the  ^  Thisbe's '  keel  was  ploughing  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  During  the  voyage  one  pair 
of  eyes,  at  all  events,  kept  a  bright  look-out  for  any  sail  of 
the  appearance  of  the  "  Osterley  "  Indiaman.  The  second 
lieutenant  was  continually  going  aloft,  spy-glass  in  hand, 
sweeping  the  horizon.  Some  of  his  shipmates  might  have 
suspected  the  cause,  but  he  gave  no  reason  for  this  practice 
which  he  had  adopted.  It  was  war  time,  and  he  might 
have  been  on  the  look-out  for  an  enemy. 

"  "We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  Morton,  if  you 
make  out  a  rich  prize  some  day,"  observed  Sims.  '^A 
Dutchman  from  Java,  or  a  Spaniard  from  the  Manillas, 
would  be  about  the  thing." 

Day  afber  day  passed,  but  neither  friend  nor  foe  was 
seen. 

At  length,  however,  the  "  Thisbe  "  touched  at  Ponte  de 
Ghdle,  when  she'  feU  in  with  another  frigate  direct  from 
England,  which  had  letters  on  board  for  her.  Bonald  got 
one  from  his  father.  He  could  not  bnng  himself  to 
live  on  shore,  and  having  applied  for  employment,  had 
been  appointed  boatswain  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  the 
"  Lion,"  which,  it  was  expected,  would  be  sent  out  to  the 
East  India  station. 
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Bonald  Morton  loved  and  hononred  his  'father  too  well 
not  to  feel  pleasure  at  the  thoughts  of  meeting  him ;  at  the 
same  time  he  wished  that  he  conld  have  retired  and 
remsdned  on  shore  till  he  conld  join  him. 

Without  further  adventure  the  frigate  came  off 
Bomlmy. 

**  The  Indiaman  yon  were  on  the  look- out  for  must  have 
airnred  before  ns,"  observed  Captain  Calder,  pointing  to  a 
large  ship  which  lay  in  the  roads. 

With  a  beatiag  heart  Bonald  watched  her  as  they  drew 
near;  but  as  the  "  Thisbe  "  dropped  her  anchor  at  a  short 
distance  off,  he  saw  that  he  was  mistaken.  The  *'  Osterley" 
bad  not  arrived,  and  considerable  alarm  was  expressed  by 
tJiOBe  who  had  been  expecting  her. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

• 

The  non-arrival  of  the  "Osterley"  at  Bombay  created 
considerable  anxiety  in  all  those  who  had  Mends  on  board, 
or  who  were  otherwise  interested  in  her  in  their  feelings  or 
purses.  At  length  the  fears  for  her  safety  became  so  great 
that  Captain  Calder  was  requested  to  sail  in  search  of  her. 
No  one  received  with  more  satisfaction  the  announcement 
that  the  ship  was  to  put  to  sea  than  did  Bonald  Morton ; 
at  all  events  he  would  be  doing  the  only  thing  in  which  he 
could  now  take  an  interest.  His  heart  had  been  tortured 
with  a  thousand  fears  as  to  the  fate  of  one  whom  he  had 
discovered  that  he  ardently  loved.  Had  nothing  unusual 
occurred  it  probably  would  have  taken  him  much 
longer  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  his  heart :  misfortune 
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has  a  wonderful  power  of  testing  the  feelings  and  reveaKng 
their  condition. 

Neither  Bawson  nor  Sims  conld  make  him  out,  they 
agreed. 

"What  can  have  come  over  the  poor  fellow  ?"  said  the 
latter.  "  The  climate  does  not  agree  with  him ;  he  should 
go  home  invalided." 

Glover  might  have  suspected  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
but  he  kept  his  counsel  to  himself. 

The  "  Thisbe  "  overhauled  every  vessel  she  fell  in  with, 
and  made  inquiries  at  numerous  places  as  she  ran  down  the 
coast,  but  nothing  was  to  be  heard  of  the  "  Osterley." 
She  rounded  Ceylon,  and  stood  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Bonald  Morton  had  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  strange 
sail  before,  on  the  passage  to  Bombay ;  he  kept  a  sharper 
look-out  now. 

The  frigate  had  got  about  a  third  of  the  way  across 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  when  the  second  lieutenant,  who,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  his  subordinates,  spent  many  of  his 
spare  moments  aloft,  made  out  a  sail  to  the  southward 
steering  west.  She  was  a  large  ship,  but  whether  man-of- 
war  or  merchantman,  friend  or  foe,  it  was  impossible  to 
say.  Bonald  came  on  deck,  and  all  sail  was  made  in  chase ; 
the  idea  seized  him  that  the  ship  in  sight  was  the  one  of 
which  they  were  in  search. 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed,"  remarked 
Captain  Calder.  "  She  is  probably  some  homeward- 
bound  Indiaman  from  China;  this  would  be  her  track, 
remember." 

The  chase  did  not  alter  her  course,  but  all  the  saO 
she  could  carry  was  packed  on  her ;  she  sailed  well,  but 
the  frigate  sailed  better ;  there  was  a  fear  that  she  might 
not  overtake  her  till  nightfall.  Morton  walked  the  deck 
with  greater  impatience  than  he  had  ever  before  exhibited. 
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now  looking  out  to  windward,  now  at  the  sails,  now  at  the 
chase ;  as  the  frigate  drew  nearer  the  chase  the  opinions 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  her  being  an  Indiaman. 

"But  if  she  is,  why  should  she  run  away  ?"  observed 
GHover,  who  was  always  inclined  to  side  with  Morton/ 

*^  An  Indiaman  she  is,"  observed  Bawson.  "  I  hope 
soon  we  may  be  near  enough  to  send  a  shot  across  her 
fove-foot." 

The  chase  sailed  well,  and  though  the  frigate  gained  on 
her  it  was  not  at  a  rate  to  satisfy  Morton's  impatience.  It 
was  getting  dusk  as  they  drew  near ;  his  glass  had  scarcely 
ever  been  off  the  chase. 

"  That  must  be  the  *  Osterley ;'  and  yet  it  is  strange," 
he  exclaimed.    "  What  can  have  happened  to  her  ?" 

The  frigate  at  length  ranged  up  alongside.  By  this 
time  it  was  dark ;  lights  were  seen  glimmering  through  her 
ports.  Captain  Calder  hailed.  "  Wa,  wa,  wa,"  was  the 
only  answer  he  received. 

"  She  must  be  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,"  he  said. 

Morton's  heart  sank  within  him. 

"  Heave  to,  or  we  fire  !"  cried  the  captain. 

In  a  little  time  the  creaking  of  blocks  was  heard,  and 
the  Indiaman's  courses  being  hauled  up  she  slowly  came  to 
the  wind.  The  frigate  hove-to  to  windward  of  her,  a  boat 
was  lowered  and  manned,  and  Morton  leaped  into  her, 
followed  by  Glover. 

"  Give  way,  lads !"  shouted  the  lieutenant,  eagerly. 

She  was  soon  alongside ;  her  officers  and  their  followers 
scrambled  on  board :  little  help  was  afforded  them  to  do  so ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  expression  of  the  countenances  which 
looked  down  on  them,  seen  by  the  glare  of  the  lanterns, 
fihowed  that  if  not  backed  by  the  guns  of  the  frigate,  they 
would  have  been  received  at  the  points  of  boarding-pikes 
and  with  the  muzzles  of  pistols  presented  at  their  heads. 

16 
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The  determined  looks  of  the  sturdy  man-of-war's  men 
made  the  crew  of  the  TTidiamaTi  hold  hack.  Directly 
Bonald  stepped  on  hoard  he  glanced  his  eye  anxionsly 
around;  he  had  no  longer  any  douht  that  she  was  the 
^'  Osterley,"  hut  with  not  a  face  that  met  his  gaze  was  he 
acquainted. 

A  rough  piratical-looking  man  in  a  naval  uniform, 
stepped  forward,  sword  in  hand,  and  presenting  the  hilt 
with  an  air  which  none  hut  a  Frenchman  could  assume, 
said — 

^Monsieur,  the  fortune  of  war  places  us  in  your 
power ;  we  yield  ourselves  prisoners,  and  claim  your  cle- 
mency." 

'^  On  what  ground  do  yon  claim  ihsit  ?  Where  are  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  this  ship  who  sailed  in  her  from. 
Calcutta  ?"  exclaimed  Bonald. 

*^  The  fortune  of  war  threw  them  into  our  hands,  as  we 
have  heen  thrown  into  yours,"  answered  the  captain,  draw- 
ing himself  up.  "  The  courtesy  for  which  our  nation  is 
^Eoned  has  prompted  their  captors  to  treat  them  with 
courtesy." 

"  I  trust  so,"  exclaimed  Morton,  with  a  look  which  the 
Frenchman  could  not  hjl  to  understand.  ''  But  tell  me — 
what  commission  do  you  hear?  Do  you  helong  to  the 
Imperial  marine  of  France  ?" 

Morton  asked  these  questions  with  an  agitation  he 
could  scarcely  conceal,  for  from  the  appearance  of  the 
captain  and  his  crew  he  could  not  help  dreading  that  those 
in  whom  he  took  so  deep  an  interest  had  fallen  into  tibe 
power  of  a  hand  of  pirates ;  all  the  atrocities  of  which  such 
ruffians  could  be  guiliy  occurred  to  him. 

^  Speak,  man  ;  tell  me — what  are  yon  ?"  he  shonted, 
for  the  man  seemed  to  be  he^tating  about  giving  a 
reply- 
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"What  we  are  you  perceive,  monsieur,"  he  answered. 
**We  are  cavaliers  and  Frenchmen,  and  are  at  present 
prisoners  to  an  honourable  enemy ;  as  such  we  e2q)ect  to 
be  treated." 

*'How  you  are  ultimately  treated  depends  on  your 
conduct  towards  those  whom  you  have  had  in  your  power," 
said  Morton.  "  Enable  us  to  recover  them,  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  on  that  score." 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  pro- 
tested that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  capture  of 
ihe  Indiaman ;  that  he  had  been  put  in  charge  of  her  by 
others  to  carry  her  home,  and  moreover,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  passengers,  except  that  he  had  been  assured 
that  they  were  in  safety. 

When  Morton  interrogated  him  as  to  where  he  had 
last  come  from,  he  declared  that  he  had  been,  with  his  crew, 
put  on  board,  at  sea,  from  a  country  crafb,  and  the  captors 
of  the  ship  had  taken  all  the  passengers  out  and  carried 
ihem  he  knew  not  where. 

Ronald  would  not  believe  this  statement,  but  the  man 
persisted  in  it,  and  seemed  obstinately  determined  to  make 
no  other. 

Captain  Calder  directed  Morton  to  take  command  of 
the  recaptured  "  Osterley,"  and  Glover  went  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, with  a  couple  of  midshipmen.  Job  Truefifct,  Bob 
Doull,  and  about  thirty  other  hands.  They  not  being 
sufficient  to  work  the  Indiaman,  some  twenty  of  the 
prisoners  were  retained  on  board  her.  It  now  became  a 
question  what  course  to  steer.  At  length,  as  the  wind  was 
fevourable,  Captain  Calder  resolved  to  return  to  Calcutta, 
and  should  he  not  hear  of  the  missing  prisoners,  to  get  the 
admiral  to  send  some  other  ship  in  search  of  them.  This 
determination  of  the  captain  was  the  only  consolation 
Morton  could  obtain.     Still  the  fa^  of  their  having  fallen 
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in  with  the  Jndiaman  was  of  itself  considerable  encou- 
ragement. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  by ;  the  wind  was  lighi^  and 
not  much  way  was  made.  It  wonld  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  varied  feelings  with  which  Morton  visited  the  cabins 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Armytage  fiimily. 

To  calm  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  he  went  on  deck 
and  paced  up  and  down  by  himself.  At  length,  as  he 
turned  to  walk  forward,  he  saw  Bob  Doull  coming  aft,  hat 
in  hand,  to  the  quarter-deck.  The  young  seaman  gave  the 
usual  hitch  to  his  waistband,  with  a  scrape  of  his  foot, 
while  he  swung  back  his  hat,  and  then  waited  tiU  his 
superior  looked  as  if  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  hun. 

"  What  is  it,  Donll  ?"  asked  Morton. 

"  Please,  sir,  I've  found  among  these  outlandish  chaps 
forward,  we  took  aboard  the  prize,  an  old  man  who  says  as 
how  he  knows  somethiag  about  me,  sir ;"  said  Bob,  twisting 
his  hat  round  and  round. 

"  About  you,  my  man ;  who  can  he  be  ?"  inquired  the 
lieutenant. 

"  Why,  sir,  he  says  as  how  he's  my  daddy,"  answered 
Doull,  bluntly.  "He  may  be,  cause  as  how  my  daddy 
went  away  to  foreign  parts  many  years  gone  by,  and  never 
came  back ;  but  if  he  is,  he's  a  rum  sort  of  one.  I  can't 
say  as  how  I  takes  much  to  the  old  gentleman  as  yet."., 

"Let  me  see  the  man,  and  hear  his  story,"  said 
Morton.  "I  had  no  idea  that  we  had  an  EhigHshman 
among  the  prisoners." 

"Bring  him  aft  at  once ;  let  him  speak  to  no  one;  I 
must  question  him." 

Before  long,  Bob  Doull  was  seen  dragging  along  a  tall, 
gaunt,  grey-headed  man,  with  a  long  beard  and  moustache, 
on  whose  head  it  was  evident  neither  scissors  nor  razors 
had  operated  for  many  a  year  past.    He  was  dressed  like 
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a  Fronch  sailor,  and  except  for  a  pecnliar  gait  and  certain 
movement  characteristic  of  a  British  seaman,  he  would 
Bare  been  taken  for  a  Frenchman. 

*'  Please,  sir,  this  old  man  says  as  how  he  is  my  father," 
iMgan  Bob,  handing  him  afb  on  the  quarter-deck.  *'  Come, 
cheer  np,  and  tell  Lieutenant  Morton  all  yon  know." 

The  old  man  cast  an  inquiring,  doubtful  look  at 
Morton^s  countenance,  but  seemingly  satisfied  with  his 
Bcratmy,  he  exclaimed,  **  I  want,  sir,  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  •  For  many  years  of  my  life  I  haven't  known  what 
happiness  is,  and  don't  ever  expect  to  know  it  again." 

*'  As  to  that,"  said  Morton,  interrupting  him,  '^  I'll  hear 
you  by-and-by ;  but  first,  I  wish  to  know  where  you  have 
come  from,  and  where  the  passengers  and  crew  gf  this  ship 

now  to  be  found  ?" 

**  I  was  coming  to  all  that  presently,"  persisted  the  old 
''  It's  of  the  past  I  want  to  speak." 

"  But^  man,  lately,  what  have  you  done  ? — what  crimes 
have  you  committed  ?"  exclaimed  Morton. 

'^  None  that  I  know  of,"  answered  the  seaman.  ''  I  was 
always  a  wild  blade,  from  the  time  I  first  set  foot  on  a 
ship's  deck.  There  was  no  mischief  I  was  not  up  to,  no 
crime  I  feared  committing.  I  had  done  many  bad  things, 
but  the  worst  was  to  come.  I  was  still  a  lad,  and  so  was 
my  chum,  Archy  Eagleshay,  and  another,  an  older  man, 
and  older  in  crime,  too,  but  he's  gone  to  his  account,  as  we 
most  all  go,  great  and  small." 

**  You  speak  truth,  my  man,"  exclaimed  Morton,  now 
losing  all  patience.  "  Again  I  ask  you  to  pass  over  your 
early  days,  and  to  come  to  the  latter  events  of  your  career. 
How  did  you  happen  to  be  on  board  this  ship  among  a  set 
of  Frenchmen  and  rufi&ans  of  all  nations  ?" 

"  That  was  what  I  was  coming  to  tell  you,  sir,"  giving 
a  peculiar  look  at  Morton,  who  was  doubtful  whether  it 
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was  caused  by  sfcapidity  or  obstinacy.  He  saw  at  all 
eyents  that  there  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  draw  forth 
the  information  he  required  before  the  old  man  was  ready 
to  give  it. 

Afber  a  pause,  seeing  that  Morton  was  not  again  going 
to  speak,  the  old  man  continued :  '^  WeU,  as  I  was  saying, 
sir,  he  who  is  gone  came  to  Eagleshay  and  me,  and  says 
he,  *  Are  you  lads  ready  to  gain  more  golden  guineas  than 
you  ever  set  eyes  on  in  your  life  ?*  Of  course  we  were. 
*  It's  nothing  but  carrying  off  a  slip  of  a  baby  who  can  do 
little  more  than  talk,  and  just  leaving  him  in  the  plan- 
tations.' We  didn't  ask  questions,  but  we  went  on  board 
a  little  sloop  he  owned,  and  then  we  waited,'cruising  about, 
till  one  evening  he  told  us  to  poll  on  shore,  and  there  we 
found  a  nurse  and  child,  and  the  woman  gave  us  the  child. 
Away  we  went  with  it  aboard  the  sloop,  and  made  sail,  and 
never  dropped  anchor  till  we  reached  the  port  of  Dublin. 
Then  our  captain  sold  the  sloop,  and  we  all  went  aboard  a 
ship  and  sailed  for  America.  We  didn't  reach  it  though. 
We  had  done  a  carsed  deed,  and  God's  curse  was  to  follow 
us.  Our  ship  went  down,  and  we  were  left  floating  on  a 
raft ;  we  were  wellruigh  starved,  when  a  ship  fell  in  with 
us,  and  we  were  taken  on  board.  The  captain  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  he  said  he  would  take  care  of  the  little 
fellow  ;  and  as  our  captain  — ^he  that's  gone — ^had  got  the 
money  for  the  deed  he'd  done,  he  didn't  try  to  keep  him ; 
indeed,  he  could  not  have  kept  him  if  he'd  wished ;  and 
so  the  good  captain  drew  up  a  paper  from  what  we'd  told 
him,  and  he  made  us  put  our  names  to  it,  and  he  went 
and  locked  it  up,  and  after  that  he  never  talked  about  the 
matter.  We  didn't  know  what  he  might  do,  so  we  ran 
from  the  ship  at  the  first  port  we  came  to.  From  that  day 
to  this  I  never  set  eyes  on  the  youngster,  or  heard  of  the 
good  captain  again.     WeU,  one  bad  thing  leads  to  another. 
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We  all  then  went  out  to  the  West  Indies,  and  we  shipped 
aboard  some  strange  crafb,  and  strange  flags  they  sailed 
under.  It  was  difficult  to  know,  when  you  came  on  deck, 
what  was  flying  at  the  peak.  There  were  many  things 
done  which  sickened  me,  and  some  of  my  shipmates  I  saw 
hung  up  at  Port  Boyal  in  a  way  I  didn't  like,  and  at  last 
I  got  away  back  to  England.  I  then  took  a  wife.  Many 
years,  you'll  imderstand,  had  passed  by.  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  remain  on  shore,  and  be  quiet  and  honest.  I'd 
one  little  chap  bom,  and  I  began  to  be  fonder  of  him  than 
I  had  been  of  any  living  creature  before  ;  but  I  was  short 
of  money,  and  the  old  feeling  came  over  me.  When  I . 
wanted  it  out  in  the  West  Indies  then  I  took  it.  I  now 
did  a  thing  or  two  which  made  me  fly  the  country.  From 
that  day  to  this  I  have  never  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Old 
England." 

Morton  thought  that  he  might  now  venture  to  interrupt 
the  old  man.  He  had  been  so  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
account  he  might  give  of  the  passengers,  that  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  first  part  of  the  narrative. 

The  old  man  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  particular 
about  them.  He  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  when 
the  Indiaman  arrived.  He  knew  that  a  number  of 
people  had  been  landed,  and  that  huts  had  been  built  for 
them,  and  that  they  were  living  on  shore;  but  sentries 
were  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  pass  to  communicate  with  them. 

"  But  what  is  the  character  of  the  men  who  have 
possession  of  the  islands  ?  Are  they  men-of-war's  men, 
privateers,  or  pirates  ?"  inquired  Ronald. 

The  answer  the  old  man  gave  was  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory. "  They  might  be  pirates,  for  they  were  a  rough 
set;  but  then  privateers  were  often  rough  enough,  and 
little  better.     Then  again,  some  of  the  ships  which  came 
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in  wore  pemiants,  and  tlie  officers  bad  uniforms ;  but  it  was 
easy  enongb  for  a  privateer  or  a  pirate  to  fly  a  pennant, 
and  any  man  could  put  on  a  uniform,  as  be  bad  often  seen 
done  by  villains  wbo  finisbed  tbeir  career  by  being  bung 
up  in  cbains." 

Morton  took  several  turns  on  tbe  deck.  Could  notbing 
satisfactory  be  made  out  of  tbe  old  man  ? 

*'  Could  you  find  your  way  back  again  to  tbose  islands 
you  speak  of?"  be  asked. 

"  Maybe  I  could  tell  tbe  course  we've  steered ;  for  wben 
it  bas  been  my  trick  at  tbe  belm  I  marked  it  well — it  bas 
always  been  tbe  same.  Five  days  bad  passed  since  we 
tripped  our  ancbor  before  you  fell  in  witb  us.  ISfor'-west 
by  west,  balf  west ;  and  we  ran  between  seven  and  eigbt 
knots  an  bour — seldom  less,  I  sbould  say.  There,  sir,  can 
you  make  anything  out  of  tbat  ?" 

'^  I  bope  so  ;  and  could  you  pilot  us  into  tbe  barbour 
from  wbicb  you  sailed  ?*'  asked  tbe  lieutenant. 

"  Tbat  I  could,  I  am  bold  to  say,  seeing  tbat  Tve  I>een 
fisbing  over  every  spot  of  it  for  tbe  last  ten  years,  or  more,'* 
said  tbe  old  man. 

*•  Tbat  wiU  do,  Mr.  Doull.  Stay  aft,  bere,  with  your 
son,  as  you  say  be  is ;  and  I  think  you  are  right,  for  tiiiere 
is  a  likeness.  I  wiU  trast  to  you,  and  I  will  do  my  best, 
if  you  prove  true,  to  get  you  pardoned  for  any  o£fence 
against  the  laws  which  you  have  committed." 

Ronald  called  Glover  and  signalized  the  fiigate.     Botb 

ships  hove  to,  and  he  went  on  board.     His  consultation 

with  Captain  Calder  was  soon  over,  and  on  his  return,  both 

ships  shaped  a  course  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  old 
man. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

Whbm  the  "  Osterley"  left  Calcutta  she  stood  across  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  there  appeared  to  be  eveiy  prospect  of  a 
fovourable  commencement  of  the  voyage.  She  had  a  good 
many  passengers,  but  not  so  many  as  she  would  have  had, 
probably,  had  she  been  going  home  direct.  They  were 
ohiefly  married  ladies,  accompanying  their  children;  or 
civilians,  or  military  men  returning  after  many  years' 
service ;  or  invalids  hoping  to  regain  their  health  in  the 
land  of  their  birth. 

Altogether,  Miss  Armytage  did  not  expect  to  find  much 
to  interest  her  among  the  companions  of  her  voyage,  as 
they  one  after  the  other  made  their  appearance  on  the 
poop-deck  of  the  Indiaman,  on  which  she  was  seated.  It 
is  possible  that,  while  the  pilot  vessel  continued  in  sight, 
she  might  have  taken  an  occasional  glance  to  ascertain  how 
the  little  vessel  was  performing  her  voyage,  and  afterwards 
it  is  certain  that  she  was  lost  in  a  reverie  from  which  she 
was  not  aroused  till  her  mother  had  several  times  addressed 
her  with  the  inquiry  whether  she  was  not  excessively 
hongry,  and  would  go  down  and  get  ready  for  dinner. 
Mrs.  Armytage  was  a  very  good-natured  woman,  and  not 
destitute  of  sense,  but  she  had  no  romance  in  her  composi- 
tion. She  was  a  great  contrast  to  her  unhappy  sister, 
Hilda. 

Edda  aroused  herself.  '*  Yes,  mamma ;  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  appear  at  dinner,  I  will  go  down  with  you." 

"  Of  course,  dear ;  and  here  is  Captain  Winslow 
coming  to  o£Per  you  his  arm." 

However,  he  offered  it  to  Mrs.  Armytage  herself,  and 
with  his  most  polite  of  bows,  begged  that  they  would  take 
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their  seats  near  him  at  table.  Captain  Winslow  was 
conrteons  to  all  his  passengers,  bnt  he  certainlj  paid  more 
attention  to  the  Armjtage  party  than  to  all  the  rest. 

After  dinner,  most  of  the  passengers  were  collected  on 
the  poop,  watching  two  vessels  which  appeared  in  the 
distance.  One  was  evidentlj  a  native  craft,  a  Dow  or 
Pattarmar,  from  her  high  stem,  cononslj-piojecting  bow, 
and  lofij  lateen  saiL  She  had  apparently  oomnmnicated 
with  the  other  stranger,  which  was  a  ship  of  some  siase, 
and  was  now  working  in  towards  the  land. 

The  ship  engrossed  the  chief  attention  oi  tiie  passen- 
gers. She  was  a  flush-decked  vessel  or  corvette — large  for 
that  class  of  craft,  with  very  square  yards.  Miss  Azmytage 
hoped  that  her  mother  wonld  not  overhear  the  observations 
which  the  appearance  of  the  strange  saQ  called  fiorth. 
She  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  very  snspiciona  craft. 
Under  what  flag  she  sailed  was  a  question,  but  it  was  very 
evident  that  she  was  a  man-of-war,  a  privateer,  or  a  pirate. 
She  was  an  armed  vessel — she  was  not  a  British  man-o^ 
war — she  might  be  an  English  privateer,  bnt  she  had  the 
lock,  of  a  foreigner. 

By  degrees  the  suspicions  respecting  the  character  of 
the  stranger  increased,  till  few  had  any  doubt  that  he  was 
an  enemy.  Captain  Winslow,  however,  was  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  the  ship.  Captain 
Winslow  had  probably  made  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what 
he  would  do,  but,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
judged  it  necessary  to  call  his  officers  and  the  principal 
passengers  together,  to  ask  their  opinion  as  to  what  course 
should  be  pursued.  Colonel  Armytage  was,  of  conrae, 
summoned  to  the  consultation.  The  captain  opened  the 
proceedings. 

"  No  one  will  doubt  that,  should  the  sail  in  sight  prove 
an  enemy — ^fi>r  that  has  not  yet  been  ascertained— m^ 
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should  run  for  it,"  he  observed.  "  There  is  no  disgrace  in 
that :  our  business  is  to  carrj  passengers  and  cargo,  and 
we  shall  do  wisely  to  stick  to  our  business  as  long  as  we 
can ;  but  the  question,  gentlemen,  which  I  have  to  submit 
to  jour  consideration  is,  shall  we  fight  and  defend  our  ship, 
the  passengers,  and  property  confided  to  our  care,  or  shall 
we  yield  to  what  may  prove  superior  force  ?'* 

"  Superior  force  or  not,  I  say,  sir,  by  the  powers !  let 
US  fight  it  out  to  the  last  and  drive  off  the  enemy,'* 
exclaimed  the  first  mate.  He  spoke  out  of  order,  but  his 
opinion  was  echoed  by  his  brother  officers  and  by  most  of 
the  passengers.  Colonel  Armytage  was  in  favour  of 
fighting  to  the  last. 

"  Should  she  prove  a  privateer,  and  we  take  her,  we 
should  do  well  to  hang  every  one  of  her  crew  up  to  the 
yard-arm  as  pirates,  for  they  are  in  no  degree  better,"  he 
exdaimed  in  a  tone  which  showed  his  annoyance  at  the 
prospect  of  so  disagreeable  an  interruption  to  their 
voyage. 

"  We  shall  do  well  to  take  the  enemy  before  we  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  with  him,''  observed  the  captain. 

Some  few  of  the  passengers  were  for  temporizing 
measures ;  they  proposed  hoisting  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
endeavouring  to  come  to  terms  with  the  enemy. 

"  Not  very  hkely,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  enemy  think 
they  have  the  power  to  take  the  ship,  and  everything  on 
board  her,  they  will  be  content  with  a  portion,"  answered 
the  captain.  "  The  majority  are  decidedly  for  fighting ;  we 
will  prepare  the  ship  for  action." 

The  Indiaman  was  kept  on  her  course,  but  all  the  sail 
she  could  possibly  carry  was  set  on  her.  The  stranger  was 
at  this  time  to  the  south-east,  her  hull  just  rising  above  the 
horizon.  The  Indiaman  was  before  the  wind,  so  was  the 
stranger,  but  her  courses  were  brailed  up,  and  she  was 
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evidentlj  waiting  for  some  purpose  or  other;  she  certain! j, 
at  present,  did  not  look  like  an  object  to  be  dreaded. 

GRie  alarm  of  the  ladies  graduallj  subsided,  till  they 
b^;an  to  wonder  why  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
make  such  preparations  for  fighting  ?  why  the  shot  was 
got  up,  the  powder-tubs  filled,  and  the  guns  loaded,  and 
boarding  nettings  made  ready  for  rigging  ? 

For  some  time  the  stranger  did  not  appear  to  altar  her 
position.-  When,  howeyer,  at  length  the  Indiaman,  under 
all  sail,  began  to  put  forth  her  speed,  giving  evidence  that 
she  might  be  many  leagues  to  the  southward  by  nightfall, 
the  ship  in  the  distance  let  fall  her  courses,  and  her  head 
coming  round,  she  was  seen  to  be  steering  a  course  which 
would  intersect  that  of  the  **  Osterley." 

**  It  will  come  to  a  fight,  sir,  I  suspect,"  obaorved  the 
OKptBaxL  to  Cokmel  Armyiage. 

^  So  mudi  the  b^ter,  for  I  suppose  that  thero  is  foot 
little  doubt  that  we  shall  beat  off  the  enemy,"  answered 
the  cokmd ;  **  we  have  plenty  of  men  and  some  serviceable 
guns,  and  I  trust  your  felloirs  will  do  their  duty  like  men." 

^I  trust  so  too,  sir ;  but  probably  that  ship  out  ihen  has 
more  men  and  longer  guns  than  we  have,"  said  the  captain, 
gravely.  *^We  should  not  conceal  from  oura^ves  that 
the  contest  will  be  a  severe  one,  at  all  events,  and  the 
termination  doubtfioLL  I  would  not  say  this  to  the  crew,  or 
to  the  passengers  generally,  but  in  the  eveait  of  disaster, 
how  are  we  to  protect  the  helpless  beings  committed  to 
our  charge — ^the  ladies  and  children?  Some  of  these 
IVanchmen,  I  have  heard,  are  fiends  incarnate  in  the  mo- 
of  victory,  and  if  we  offer  a  stout  resistance,  and  are 
at  larti  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

^I  iiwwid  tel  indined  to  blow  up  the  ship  laHier  iiian 
of  liie  ladieB  snfi«ring  vidtenoe,"  fszciaimad 
tiie  deck  in  an  agitated  maimer. 
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"  That  were  scarcely  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  wise 
in  that  of  men,"  said  the  captain,  calmly :  "  I  had  to  pro- 
pose that  at  a  signal  which  the  chief  officer  who  survives 
shall  give,  they  all  assemble  in  the  main  cabin,  and  that 
then  we  rally  ronnd  them,  and  refuse  to  yield  till  the 
4Ba:iemy  agree  to  terms." 

^^  Your  plan  is  good,  but  yon  look  at  the  dark  side  of 
{hings,"  remarked  Colonel  Armytage. 

"  I  look  at  both  sides,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  "  The 
*  Osterley'  is  a  fast  ship,  and  we  may  run  away  from  our 
pursaer ;  if  we  are  overtaken,  we  may  beat  her  off,  or  after 
all  she  may  prove  to  be  no  enemy  at  all.  Yon  see,  sir,  I 
torn  the  state  of  the  case  right  ronnd ;  I  like  to  settle 
beforehand  how,  under  all  circumstances,  I  shall  act." 

"  I  see.  Captain  Winslow,  you  are  a  man  of  forethought 
— a  nseftil  quality  in  your  profession,"  said  Colonel  Army- 
tage, though  he  did  not  make  the  remark  with  the  best 
possible  grace.  In  truth,  he  was  inclined  to  look  down  on 
the  sea  captain  as  a  person  of  a  very  inferior  grade  to 
himself,  though  compelled  under  peculiar  circumstances  to 
associate  with  him.  With  one  of  his  formal  bows  he  said 
that  he  must  go  below  to  make  the  ladies  understand  the 
arrangements  contemplated  for  them. 

Edda  heard  of  the  expected  combat  with  perfect  calm- 
ness. 

"  How  I  pity  the  poor  men  who  may  be  wounded  in  the 
battle !  "  she  remarked. 

Her  father  sneered. 

"  May  we  go  on  deck  and  help  them  ?  "  she  asked, 
suddenly.     '*  I  am  sure  that  we  can  be  of  use." 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  answered,  sternly.  "  We  shall 
have  enough  to  do  without  being  interrupted  by  the  inter- 
ference of  women." 

" Oh,  father !   do  not  say  that,"  said  Edda.     " We, 
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would  be  of  all  the  use  in  our  power ;  we  would  tend  the 
wounded ;  we  would  take  food  to  those  who  were  weary ; 
we  would  carry  up  powder  and  shot  if  required.  I  have 
lead  of  women  doing  such  things.     Why  should  not  we  ?'* 

^Because  there  are  men  enough  to  fight,  and  it  is 
considered  that  you  will  be  safer  down  below,"  said  Colonel 
Armyti^,  casting  a  look  of  involuntary  admiration  at  his 
daughter.  '^  Itound  shots  are  no  respecters  of  persons,  and 
one  might  destroy  you  or  your  mother  or  the  other  women 
as  readily  as  the  roughest  man  on  board.  In  Heaven's 
name,  child,  keep  out  of  danger." 

A  part  of  the  hold  was  quickly  arranged  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  ladies  during  the  expected  action.  Two 
lanterns  were  hung  up  in  it  below  the  beams,  but,  notwith- 
standing all  that  was  done,  it  was  a  very  dreary,  dai^  abode. 
Edda  entreated  that  she  and  her  mother  might  remain 
on  deck  till  they  were  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
Most  of  the  other  ladies  followed  her  example,  and  the 
deck  once  more  resumed  its  usual  orderly  appearance, 
though  there  were  signs  of  the  expected  strife  in  the  war- 
like costumes  of  the  gentlemen,  who  walked  up  and  down 
with  swords  buckled  to  their  sides,  pistols  in  their  belts,  or 
muskets  on  their  shoulders. 

The  captain  had  not  vainly  boasted  of  the  speed  of  the 
ship,  and,  as  he  now  hauled  up  a  little  to  the  westward, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  chance  of  her  running 
the  stranger  out  of  sight  during  the  night.  Darkness  was 
now  coming  on.  The  stranger  was  seen  on  the  lee-quarter 
continuing  the  pursuit  under  all  sail.  Some  of  the  more 
timid  suggested  that  part  of  the  cargo  should  be  thrown 
overboard  to  lighten  the  ship,  so  as  to  afford  them  a  better 
chance  of  escaping,  but  to  this  the  captain  would  not 
consent.  He  was  responsible  for  the  property.  He  hoped 
to  defend  it  and  every  part  of  it,  and  even  if  hove  away  it 
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oonld  do  little  to  aid  their  escape.  His  calmness  and 
determination  infused  courage  into  all  aronnd  him.  Night 
came  on.  The  stranger  was  still  far  beyond  gnnshot. 
Not  a  light  was  allowed  to  be  shown  on  board  the  India- 
man.  The  ladies  were  induced  to  retire  to  their  cabins, 
many  under  the  happy  belief  that  all  danger  had  passed, 
aaid  that  they  might  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  continuance 
of  the  voyage.  None  of  the  officers  or  crew,  however,  went 
below. 

Many  of  the  passengers  also  remained  on  deck.  As 
night  closed  in,  far  off  was  still  to  be  seen  the  dark  outline 
of  the  stranger  ship.  Was  she  gaining  on  the  "  Osterley  "? 
Captain  Winslow  and  his  officers  looked  and  looked  again. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  about  that.  No  more 
oanvas  could  be  clapped  on  the  Indiaman.  Everything 
had  been  done  that  could  be  thought  of  to  make  her  sail 
&st.  A  hurricane  just  then  would  have  been  welcome. 
Glouds  were  gathering  in  the  sky,  and,  as  the  night  drew 
on,  the  darkness  increased.  At  length  the  stranger  was 
hid  from  sight.  Some  declared  that  they  could. still  see 
her,  but  Captain  Winslow  was  of  opinion  that  they  were 
mistaken.  Still  even  he,  as  he  walked  the  deck,  continued 
to  cast  many  an  anxious  glance  astern.  He  called  his  first 
officer  to  him,  and  they  held  an  earnest  consultation  together. 

"  We'll  try  it,"  he  observed ;  and  the  yards  were 
squared  away,  and  the  Indiaman  was  once  more  steering  to 
the  southward  dead  before  the  wind ;  it  was  her  best  point 
of  sailing.  It  was  hoped  that  the  stranger,  believing  that 
she  was  bound  for  Madras,  W(Hild  continue  the  chase  in 
that  direction.     The  darkness  continued. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  trust  that  we  have  given  that  suspicious 
looking  gentleman  the  go-by,"  observed  the  captain  to 
Colonel  Armytage.  "  Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  inform 
(the  ladies  of  this,  to  tranquiUizeany  Alarm  they  may  still  feel." 
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"  Have  no  anxiety  on  that  score.  I  do  not  allow  jbj 
wife  and  danghter  to  indulge  in  idle  apprehensions," 
answered  the  colonel  in  the  snpercilions  tone  in  which  ho 
freqnenilj  spoke. 

*'  This  man  may  be  a  very  important  personage,  bnt  he 
is  a  very  disagreeable  one,"  thought  Captain  Winslow  as  he 
turned  away. 

The  worthy  captain  was  well-nigh  wearied  out,  so, 
summoning  his  first  officer  to  take  charge  of  the  deck,  he 
returned  to  his  cabin  to  endeavour  to  snatch  a  short  rest, 
leaving  directions  to  be  summoned  should  any  change  occur 
in  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  first  officer  had  been  one  of  the  most  anxious  to 
fight.  He  believed  that  they  might  not  only  beat  off  the 
enemy,  but  take  her  also,  and  he  now  kept  a  bright  look- 
out, hoping  that  she  might  again  appear.  He  was  a 
young  man,  and  thought  more  of  the  honour  and  glory  to 
be  gained  than  of  the  risk  to  be  run.  Over  and  over  again 
his  night-glass  swept  round  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  range  of  his  vision  was  limited.  After 
taking  a  long  gaze  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  '^  There  she  is, 
though  !*'  He  called  an  old  quartermaster  and  bade  him 
take  the  glass. 

'*  Yes,  sir,  she's  the  ship,  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  She 
has  been  keeping  way  easily  with  us,"  observed  the  sea- 
man. *'  I'd  sooner  that  craft,  Mr.  Lloyd,  were  a  hundred 
miles  away,  or  a  thousand,  for  that  matter,  than  where  she 
is  :  we  none  of  us  likes  her  looks,  and  she'll  prove  a  rummish 
customer  if  she  gets  alongside  of  us." 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  Davis ;  you'll  all  fight  like  Britons, 
and  beat  her  off;  or  take  her,  maybe.  But  call  the  captain, 
and  let  him  know  our  firiend  is  in  sight,  away  on  the  lar- 
board beam." 

Captain  Winslow  was  on  deck  in  an  instant.    He  had 
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been  dveuning  of  the  stranger.    There  she  moved  like  a 
dark  f^kaatom  sileiitlj  stalking  oyer  the  waters. 

Theore  was  something  peculiarly  ominons  in  her  appear- 
moe.  The  yerj  silence  with  which  she  glided  on  through 
the  darkness  was  threatening.  She  soon  came  up  within 
range,  but  not  a  shot  was  fired.  There  she  remained  gliding 
on,  with  her  conrses  brailed  up,  keeping  pace  with  tho 
Tndiaman.  It  was  yerj  evident  that  she  might  have  come 
down  npon  her  long  before,  had  she  chosen. 

The  i^proach  of  the  stranger  qnicklj  became  known  in 
the  cabin,  and  the  gentlemen  passengers  were  soon  con- 
gr^ating  on  deck,  many  of  them  buckling  on  their 
Bwords  and  examining  the  locks  of  their  pistols  by  the  light 
of  the  binnade  lamp.  Various  opinions  were  offered. 
Some  thought  that  Captain  Winslow  ought  to  begin  the 
battle  by  firing  a  broadside  into  the  stranger;  but  he 
declined  the  proposal,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  to  ascertain  first  whether  she  was  inimically  dis- 
posed. 

^  She  can  scarcely  be  a  friend,  or  she  would  not  frighten 
people  so  horribly,"  observed  some  one,  but  the  speaker 
was  not  discovered. 

The  remark  produced  a  laugh,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
znore  timid  began  to  rise. 

"  Periiaps  the  gentleman  intends  to  wait  till  daylight 
to  commence  sport,"  observed  the  previous  speaker. 

Another  hour  passed  by ;  Captain  Winslow  could  not 
help  feeling  that  his  ship  was  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  stranger.  She  evidently  sailed  two  feet  to  his  one ; 
could  shoot  ahead  and  rake  him,  or  could  stand  off  and 
cannonade  him  with  her  long  guns,  without  his  being  able 
to  return  a  shot.  A  sturdy  Briton  as  he  was,  he  almost 
wished,  for  the  sake  of  all  on  board,  especially  of  the 
females,  that  it  had  been  determined  to  yield  at  once. 
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**Nb,  no,  that  would  never  do,"  he  muttered  soon  after 
to  himself;  ''we'll  fight,  and  defend  them  like  men." 

The  stranger  had  been  edging  in  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  Indiamaa.  The  ladies  had  been  assembled  and  sent  to 
their  apartment  in  the  hold.  Thej  were  told  it  was  only 
as  a  preoautionaiy  measure  in  case  of  an  action.  They 
endeavoared  to  keep  np  each  other's  spirits,  hoping  for  the 
best.  Miss  Arm3rtage  sat  by  her  mother,  calm  and  resigned, 
endearonring  to  read,  bnt  her  mind  often  left  the  page  and 
wandered  fat  away. 

Some  few  tried  to  talk,  bnt  they  fonnd  the  effort  vain. 
A  few  yonng  girls  laughed  and  joked,  and  tridd  to  persuade 
tiiemselves  that  there  was  nothing  to  dread,  but  they  too 
soon  became  silent^  and  the  whole  party  sat  patiently 
waiting  for  the  event  they  dreaded,  yet  hoped  might  be 
avoided.  They  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  was 
taking  place ;  Edda  offered  to  go  up  and  learn,  but  her 
mother  entreated  her  to  remain  where  she  was,  reminding 
her  of  her  father's  commands.  The  time  passed  slowly 
by ;  many  thought  that  it  must  be  soon  day.  All  hoped 
that  it  would  be,  for  they  fencied  that  with  the  light  ttie 
stranger  would  be  discovered  to  be  a  friend.  Not  a  sound 
from  the  deck  above  reached  them.  The  silence  itself  was 
painful.  It  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  deep-toned  voice 
of  the  captain  speaking  through  a  trumpet.  Then  came 
the  concussion  and  fierce  roar  of  the  guns  overhead,  fol- 
lowed by  the  thunder  of  those  of  their  opponent,  and  the 
crash  of  the  shot  as  they  tore  their  way  through  the  sides 
of  the  ship.  Many  of  the  ladies  shrieked  loudly,  witti  wild 
fright,  and  clung  trembling  to  each  other.  Yes,  the  bloody 
fight  had  really  begun;  how  would  it  terminate?  Next 
there  was  a  crashing  sound  as  if  the  ship  had  struck  on  a 
rock,  and  she  trembled  in  all  her  timbers,  and  there  was 
still  the  roar  of  the  great  guns,  but  added  to  it  the  rattle 
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of  musketiy ;  and  now  followed  wild  shouts  and  shrieks, 
and  the  clashing  of  steel  as  cutlass  met  cutlass,  and  men 
stroye  desperately  for  life,  and  there  was  the  sharp  report 
of  pistol  shots,  and  the  cries  increased ;  and  there  was  fche 
tramping  of  jGset,  every  moment  becoming  louder,  and  the 
dashing  of  swords,  and  the  shouts  and  cries  growing 
nearer.  And  now  one  of  the  officers  rushed  down  the 
ladder.     His  face  was  pale ;  there  was  blood  on  his  arm. 

"  Ladies,  we  will  defend  you  to  the  last,''  he  exclaimed. 
'*  But  come  up  on  the  main-deck,  and  keep  together.  We 
have  been  boarded  and  overpowered.  We  have  rallied  on 
the  afber-part  of  the  deck,  and  hold  it  still ;  but  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost." 

Miss  Armytage  and  her  mother  were  the  first  to  lead 
the  way.  When  they  reached  the  main-deck  they  saw  the 
gallant  band  of  the  defenders  struggling  with  overwhehn- 
ing  numbers  of  the  enemy.  In  the  front  rank  was  Colonel 
Armytage.  A  huge  seaman,  a  negro,  had  attacked  him, 
and  was  pressing  him  hard.  He  seemed  to  be  already 
wounded  ;  others  were  rushing  on*  His  foot  slipped  and 
he  feQ.  His  opponent's  cutlass  was  uplifted  to  give  him  a 
blow,  which  must  have  proved  fatal,  when  a  young  officer 
sprang  forward,  interposed  his  own  sword,  and  turned  aside 
the  weapon  of  his  enemy. 

"Yield,  sii',"  he  exclaimed  in  French.  "You  are  a 
prisoner,  and  your  life  shall  be  respected."  As  he  spoke, 
aided  by  others,  he  dragged  the  colonel,  no  longer  able  to 
resist,  out  from  the  melee,  and  at  that  moment  Edda  recog- 
nized him  as  the  young  stranger  whom  she  had  met  so 
frequently  at  Calcutta. 

"  All  who  yield  shall  have  quarter,"  cried  a  voice  from 
among  the  assailants  of  the  British.  "  We  are  honourable 
enemies,  and  seek  the  lives  of  none  who  no  longer  resist. 
The  ladies  shall  be  protected." 
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"It's  Hobson's  choice,"  said  one  of  tlie  passengers: 
"  let  ns  make  terms  while  we  can." 

Several  others  expressed  the  same  opinion.  Indeed,  it 
was  evident  that  further  resistance  was  useless.  The  ship 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  captain  was 
not  with  them.  "Where  he  was,  no  one  knew.  Too  pro- 
bably>  he  was  wounded ;  perhaps  killed.  Colonel  Army- 
tage  was  a  prisoner.  The  first  officer  lay  desperately 
wounded  in  the  front  rank  of  the  little  band,  who  had  so 
gallantly  held  out  to  the  last. 

"  Drop  your  swords,  brave  enemies,  and  the  French- 
man who  makes  another  stroke  at  your  head,  dies,"  said 
the  voice. 

Although  many  had  but  little  faith  in  the  promise,  they 
yielded  to  necessiiy.  The  captors,  however,  kept  their 
word. 

The  captain,  a  stout,  middle-aged  man,  came  forward, 
and  taking  the  swords  of  the  officers,  bowed  to  the  group 
of  ladies,  and  assured  them  that  everything  in  his  power 
would  be  done  for  their  accommodation. 

"  Oh,  bring  my  father,  then !"  exclaimed  Miss  Army- 
tage.     "  Let  us  attend  to  him,  should  he  be  hurt." 

"  The  officer  my  lieutenant  took  prisoner  ?— certainly. 
He  shall  be  placed  under  your  charge,  madam,"  answered 
the  captain,  with  a  bow. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  the  English  part  of  the 
Indiaman's  crew,  with  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  military 
men  among  the  passengers,  were  removed  on  board  her 
captor,  which  proved  to  be  "  La  Sybille,"  a  French  priva- 
teer corvette.  Her  name  had  lately  become  known  for  the 
havoc  she  had  committed  among  the  British  merchant- 
men, many  of  which  had  been  carried  off,  but  what  had 
afteiwards  become  of  them  it  had  not  been  hitherto 
ascertained. 
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It  was  a  great  relief  to  Edda  to  receive  a  visit  from 
Captain  Winslow.  He  was  wounded,  and  having  been 
knocked  down  and  stnnned  when  the  Frenchman  boarded, 
he  had  not  recovered  till  the  ship  was  completely  in  their 
power. 

Several  of  the  Indiaman's  officers  and  crew  had  been 
killed  or  wonnded,  but  the  bloody  signs  of  the  conflict  had 
been  removed  when  the  ladies  once  more  appeared  on 
deck.  Strangers  navigated  the  ship,  and  Edda  observed 
that  her  Calcutta  acquaintance  had  the  command.  Ho 
approached,  however,  but  seldom,  and  always  with  the 
signs  of  the  most  profound  respect.  Edda  sometimes  ob- 
served him  standing  at  a  distance,  watching  her,  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  and  a  melancholy  expression  in 
his  countenance.  Still,  she  did  not  altogether  like  his 
look,  though  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her  to  deter- 
mine why.  One  thing  certainly  was  against  him.  He 
had  been  acting  the  part  of  a  spy  at  Calcutta,  and  it  at 
once  occurred  to  her,  that  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
information  he  had  obtained  that  the  "Osterley"  had 
been  watched  for,  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Senor  Gerardo,  as  he  had  called  himself,  at 
the  same  time  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  Colonel 
Army  tage,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  all  his  wants ;  indeed, 
no  captors  could  have  behaved  with  more  attention  to  their 
prisoners  than  did  the  officers  of  "  La  Sybille "  to  the 
passengers  of  the  "  Osterley." 

The  two  ships  were  now  sailing  together,  to  the  east- 
ward of  south,  but  where  they  were  going,  no  one  could 
ascertain.  A  sentry  was  stationed  at  the  compass,  and 
though  they  were  allowed  to  range  anywhere  else  about 
the  ship,  when  any  one  drew  near  that,  they  were  civilly 
ordered  to  move  away.  Ten  or  more  days  passed,  and  the 
two  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  a  beautiful  bay,  among  a  group 
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of  islands,  some  of  considerable  elevation,  and  covered 
with  all  the  varied  productions  of  the  tropics.  There  were 
few  signs  of  cultivation,  but  there  were  numerous  huts 
and  tents  scattered  about,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
island  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  as  a 
rendezvous  for  their  cruisers.  Another  Indiaman  lay  at 
anchor  with  her  masts  and  spars  in  a  shattered  condition, 
as  if  she  had  met  with  a  gale  on  her  passage  there,  and  had 
not  been  in  a  fit  condition  to  send  away.  On  a  near  in- 
spection a  battery  was  discovered  thrown  up  on  each  side 
of  the  bay,  while  a  strong  fort  in  the  centre  commanded 
the  anchorage,  and  sentries  were  seen  pacing  the  beach  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  prisoners  escaping. 

The  passengers  remained  on  board  two  days,  while 
workmen  were  seen  on  shore,  erecting  fresh  huts.  During 
this  time.  Lieutenant  Oerardo  was  constant  in  his  atten- 
tions to  Edda,  but  they  were  so  delicately  offered,  and  his 
manners  were  so  gentlemanly  and  refined,  that  she  was 
almost  angry  with  herself  for  not  feeling  more  grateful. 
At  last  the  whole  party  were  directed  by  the  French  cap- 
tain who  came  on  board,  to  prepare  for  going  on  shore, 
and  informed  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  every  part 
of  their  private  property  with  them. 

"  We  do  not  war  with  individuals,  and  we  feel  deeply 
the  necessity  we  are  under  of  placing  a  restraint  on  your 
actions." 

The  young  lieutenant  expressed  his  great  regret  at  no 
longer  being  allowed  to  have  charge  of  them.  "  Still  I 
trust,  Miss  Armytage,  that  you  will  allow  me  occasionally 
to  come  and  inquire  after  your  health.  *  La  Sybille '  re- 
quires repairs,  and  will  be  detained  here  some  time." 

At  first  Colonel  Armytage  received  him    with  f^reat 

coldness,  naturally  looking    on   him   with   contempt,   as 

having  played  the  dishonourable  part  of  a  spy  during  his 
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visit  to  Calcntta ;  but  ibe  lieutenant  explained  the  cause  of 
his  appearance  there  so  much  to  the  colonel's  satisfaction, 
and  his  attentions  were  so  unremitting  and  delicate,  that 
he  completely  won  his  way  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
English  officer. 

Gerardo  was  too  acute  an  observer  not  to  have  dis- 
covered the  authority  Colonel  Armytage  exercised  over  his 
family,  and  he  fancied  that  the  most  certain  way  of  win- 
ning the  daughter  was  first  to  gain  over  the  father.  By 
degrees  also  he  obtained  the  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Army- 
tage. He  never  obtruded  his  services,  but  he  offered  them 
to  her  in  so  delicate  a  manner,  and  showed  so  much  plea- 
sure in  being  employed,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
her  to  refuse  them.  AU  the  fruits  and  flowers  which  the 
islands  produced  were  collected  and  brought  to  her  and 
her  dau^ter,  often  not  obtained  without  difficulty,  while 
numberless  objects  of  interest,  evidently  taken  out  of 
prizes,  were  oflered  for  their  acceptance. 

Very  few  of  the  other  officers  came  near  them ;  indeed, 
they  appeared  generally  to  be  of  a  diflerent  stamp  to  the 
captain  and  his  first  lieutenant. 

"  We  really  might  be  very  happy  here  if  we  did  not 
wish  to  be  elsewhere,"  observed  Mrs.  Armytage  to  her 
daughter. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  remarked  another  lady.  "  But  what 
shall  we  do  when  our  clothes  wear  out?  It  will  be 
shocking  not  to  be  able  to  get  any  of  the  new  fashions. 
I  am  afraid  our  polite  captain  and  Monsieur  Gerardo  will 
not  think  half  as  much  about  us  then." 

"  You  don't  suppose  that  we  are  to  be  kept  here  for 
ever !"  exclaimed  another  lady,  in  a  great  state  of  agita- 
tion." 

"  Perhaps  till  the  war  is  over — such  things  are  done," 
remarked  Mrs.  Armytage,  who,  having  her  husband  and 
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daughter  with  her,  was  more  indined  to  be  contented  with 
her  h>t  than  were  most  of  the  paHy. 

With  most  of  tiie  captives,  however,  the  dajs  in  that 
delightfol  climate  passed  pleasantly  and  n^idly  hj.  Had 
Bonald  Morton  wished  Edda  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
her  thoughts  would  most  probably  be  occupied  wi^  him, 
he  could  scarcely  have  selected  one  more  favourable  for  the 
purpose  than  that  in  which  she  now  found  herself. 

What  might  have  been  the  effect  of  tiie  young  French 
lieutenant's  devoted  attention,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
though  he  was  present,  the  absent  Morton  ever  stepped  in 
to  prevent  him  from  making  the  slightest  impression  on 
her  affections.  The  more  she  thought  of  Morton,  the  more 
vividly  did  she  realize  his  noble  qualities,  his  manly  appear- 
ance ;  and  thinking  of  him,  she  naturally  taught  herself  to 
believe  that^  in  some  way  or  the  othei^  she  and  hear  friends 
would  be  rescued  from  their  present  trying  and  anxious 
position.  All  the  time  they  could  not  but  feel  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  who,  though  they  behaved 
well  at  present,  might  at  any  moment  change  their  con- 
duct. 

Both  the  French  ship  and  the  Indiaman  had  suffered 
considerably  in  the  action;  and  since  their  arrival  they 
had  been  undergoing  repairs.  These  were  now  completed. 
The  privateer's  men  were  also  refreshed,  and  eager  to  go 
in  search  of  fresh  spoil. 

With  heavy  hearts  the  late  officers  and  passengers  of  tiie 
^'  Osterley  "  saw  her  under  all  sail,  standing  out  of  the  bay. 
It  appeared  as  if  their  home — the  only  means  of  escaping 
from  their  bondage — ^was  leaving  them.  Many  gave  way 
to  tears  at  the  sight,  and  few  looked  on  unmoved.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  corvette  herself  put  to  sea,  both  her 
captain  and  first  lieutenant  going  in  her.  A  smaU  garrison 
was  left  in  each  of  the  forts,  and  the  seamen  remained  in 
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prison  on  board  the  dismasted  prize,  under  a  strong  guard. 
As  there  were  only  a  few  small  canoes  on  the  beach,  used 
for  fishing,  and  none  of  the  prisoners  had  arms  of  any 
description,  there  was  very  little  chance  of  their  attacking 
the  garrison,  or  attempting  to  make  their  escape.  An  old 
fVench  military  officer,  who  acted  as  governor,  was  a  very 
strict  disciplinarian,  and  was  continually  going  from  fort 
to  fort  and  inspecting  his  troops,  so  that  neither  he  nor 
ihej  were  likely  to  be  caguht  asleep.  Indeed,  it  appeared 
that  nothing  was  likely  to  occur  to  disturb  the  perfect  tran- 
quillity of  the  island. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

To  return  again  to  the  "  Thisbe  "  and  rescued  "  Osterley.*' 
The  frigate  and  Indiaman  were  once  more  hove-to,  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other.  In  the  far  distance  appeared  a 
group  of  islands  like  blue  hillocks  rising  out  of  the  shining 
ocean.  Volunteers  from  the  frigate  eagerly  crowded  on 
board  the  "  Osterley,"  armed  to  the  teeth.  Morton  had 
gained  sufficient  information  from  the  old  man  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  plan  for  rescuing  the  prisoners,  should  they 
be,  as  he  trusted,  still  on  the  island.  He  had  had  frequent 
conversations  with  the  elder  Doull.  One  day  the  old  man 
again  referred  to  the  abduction  transaction  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  in  his  youth.  The  similarity  of  the  account 
to  that  Morton  had  heard  of  his  father's  history,  struck 
him. 

"  Where  was  it  ?  from  what  part  of  the  coast  did  yoa 
take  the  child  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

*'Did  I  not  say  from  Shetland  ?"  replied  the  old  man. 
'<  And  what  is  strange.  Lieutenant  Morton,  the  boy's  name 
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the  same  as  yours  ;  but  maybe  you  know  nothing  of 
Shetland ;  it's  a  fine  land  anyhow,  and  you  are  too  young 
to  be  the  child  I  was  speaking  of." 

"You  are  mistaken  in  one  point,  Mr.  Doull,"  said 
Morton*  ''I  belong  to  Shetland;  I  was  bom  and  bred 
there ;  and  I  feel  almost  sure  that  the  boy  you  carried  off 
was  my  father.  He  was  picked  up  at  sea  by  a  Captain 
Soarsdale,  who  brought  him  up  as  his  son." 

"  Scarsdale  ! — ^now  you  speak  it,  that's  the  name  of  the 
master  of  the  yessel  who  took  us  off  the  ra^  and  from 
whose  ship  we  ran.  For  many  a  long  year  I  haye  not 
thought  of  it.  Yes,  Andrew  Scarsdale ;  and  the  boy  was 
called  Bolf  Morton — ^the  names  come  back  to  me  as  if  I 
heard  them  but  yesterday.  There  are  not  many  other 
names  I  can  remember  which  I  knew  at  that  time." 

"  But  do  you  believe  that  that  was  the  real  name  of  the 
child  P"  asked  Morton,  for  he  had  heard  his  Mbsr  express 
his  belief  that  the  name  he  bore  was  not  his  true 
one. 

"  That  I  do  not  know,"  answered  old  DoulL  "  If  it 
was  not,  the  only  one  of  us  who  knew  the  truth  was  our 
leader — ^the  man  who  led  us  to  commit  the  crime — that 
TiUain,  Bolf  YelL  It's  many  a  year  since  I  have  spoken 
his  name.  Now  I  remember,  he  gave  me  a  pap^  to  Ci^ 
tain19cnsdale,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  we  saw  him  do  it ; 
and  we — ^that  is,  Archy  Eagleshay and  I  did ;  and  the  captain 
put  his  name,  and  we  put  ours  after  that,  though  we  didn't 
read  the  paper,  but  the  captain  said  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  that  it  was  what  he  wanted,  and  he  took  it  below ;  and 
80  I  supposed  that  it  would  make  every  thing  square  for 
the  poor  boy." 

This  circumstantial  account  agreed  so  exact^  with  that 
idbiidi  CSaptain  Scaradale  had  given  his  £Uher,  that  Ronald 
BO  doubt  tiiat  be  had  found  a  due  which  might  Itad 
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to  the  Bolntioii  of  the  mystery  hanging  over  his  early 
history. 

What  had  become  of  the  important  document  ?  Why 
had  not  Captain  Scarsdale  produced  it?  Yell,  at  all 
eyents,  knew  his  father's  real  name,  and  he  must  hare 
communicated  it  to  Captain  Scarsdale.  He  longed  to  meet 
his  &i.ther,  that  he  might  give  him  the  information  he  had 
received,  and  consult  with  him  as  to  what  steps  it  would 
be  best  for  them  to  pursue. 

Formerly  he  perhaps  would  have  been  very  indifferent 
as  to  the  result ;  now  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  he  was  of  gentle  blood,  it  might 
enable  him  the  better  to  succeed  in.  realizing  the  bright 
visions  in  which  he  had  of  late  been  indulging.  There 
might  be  a  thousand  obstacles  in  his  pafch,  but  he  felt  that 
he  could  clear  them  all  away  by  courage  and  perseverance, 
as  he  would  a  host  of  enemies  with  the  strokes  of  his 
cutlass. 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  Bonald  Morton  pre- 
pared for  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  "  Osterley  "  from  the  hands  of  the  Frenchmen.  Old 
Doull  had  warned  him  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
He  had  described  the  dangers  of  the  approach  to  the  bay, 
the  strength  of  the  forts,  and  the  number  of  the  garrison. 
This  of  course  only  increased  the  anxiety  of  Morton  and 
his  followers  to  commence  the  work  in  hand. 

While  Morton  was  still  forming  his  plan,  old  Doull,  hat 
in  hand,  came  afb. 

"  Captain  Morton,"  he  said,  "  my  son  Bob  has  been 
telling  me  how  you  have  been  kind  to  him,  and  stood  by 
him  ever  since  he  came  to  sea,  and  I  want  to  show  you  that 
my  old  heart,  though  it's  pretty  well  scorched  and  dried  up 
with  the  hard  life  I've  led,  can  still  feel  thankful  for  favours 
done.    At  first,  I  couldn't  make  Bob  believe  that  I  was  hia 
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^Either,  and  no  wonder,  for  an  nnnatoral  one  I  liad  been  to 
him  all  his  life ;  but  I  told  him  so  many  things  about  when 
he  was  a  babj  that  he  knows  it  now,  and  has  taken  to  call 
me  father,  and  that  warms  my  heart  and  gives  it  snch  a 
pleasure  I  can't  describe.  After  having  had  no  one  to  care 
for  me  for  better  than  twenty  years,  except  old  Archy 
Eagleshay — and  I  couldn't  trust  him  over-mnch,  'specially 
if  a  cask  of  mm  was  in  his  way — it  is  a  happiness  to  be 
called  father — that  it  is,  sir.  I  hope  as  how  some  day  you 
will  feel  it.  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  turning  in 
my  mind  how  I  might  serve  you  best.  Now,  Fve  been 
thinking  that  if  we  were  to  sail  in  with  the  ships,  and 
attempt  to  take  the  forts  by  force,  though  we  might  and 
should  succeed  in  the  end,  we  might  hurt  some  of  the 
English  people  on  shore,  and  that's  what  you  wouldn't  wish 
to  do." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Bonald,  shuddering.  "  That  I  would 
not,  of  course.    But  what  do  you  propose  ?" 

Bonald  had  discovered  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to 
hurry  the  old  man,  so  he  waited  patiently  for  his  reply. 

**  Why,  sir,  I  think  if  the  ship  was  to  run  in  just  before 
dark  under  the  French  flag,  the  people  on  shore  would 
&ncy  that  she  had  been  brought  back  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  very  likely  wouldn't  board  her  that  night.  WTien 
it  is  dark  I  will  go  on  shore  and  find  my  way  to  the  huts  of 
the  prisoners.  I  will  tell  them  that  you  have  arrived  to 
bring  them  off,  and  I  think  that  I  could  manage  to  conduct 
them  down  by  a  path  to  the  shore,  so  that  the  French  sen- 
tries shall  not  see  them.  In  that  way,  sir,  they  may  be  got 
on  board  without  danger. 

Morton  was  not  satisfied  with  the  whole  of  Doull's  plan. 

"  You  forget  the  risk  the  prisoners  would  run  of  bemg 
fired  on  by  the  French  sentries,  if  found  escaping ;  while, 
before  the  ship  could  leave  the  bay,  the  forts  would  open 
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fire  on  her,  and  very  probably  injure  some  of  them.     How-  * 
ever,  I  will  think  over  your  proposal,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  anxieiy  to  serve  me." 

Morton  would  rather  have  run  in  with  both  ships,  re- 
duced the  forts,  and  carried  off  the  prisoners  in  triumph, 
but  caution  as  well  as  boldness,  he  knew  well,  were  neces- 
sary to  insure  success.  Captain  Calder  highly  approved  of 
ihe  plan  he  ultimately  laid  before  him. 

All  was  ready  on  board  the  "  Osterley."  The  boats 
were  hoisted  in ;  and  while  she  ran  on  towards  the  land  the 
frigate  hauled  her  wind  and  stood  off  again. 

The  Indiaman  rapidly  approached  the  land.  As  she 
drew  in  with  it  the  French  ensign  was  hoisted  at  the  peak. 
Job  Truefitt  looked  up  at  it. 

"It's  the  first  time  that  I  minds  that  I  ever  sailed 
under  that  buntin',  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  it  ofben 
hoisted  over  my  head,"  he  observed  to  the  elder  Doull, 
pointing  at  it  with  his  thumb  half  over  his  shoulder,  and  a 
contemptuous  sneer  on  his  lips.  '^I  never  loved  them 
mounseers,  and  hopes  I  never  may.  They  are  to  my  mind 
the  nat'ral  born  enemies,  so  to  speak,  of  Englishmen,  and 
it's  my  belief  that  they'll  remain  the  same  to  the  end  of 
the  world." 

Doull  was  now  summoned  aft  to  pilot  the  ship  among 
the  reefs  which  surrounded  the  group  of  islands  she  was 
approaching.  The  wind  had  been  faithful,  and  Morton 
managed  so  well  that  it  was  close  upon  sunset  before  the 
"  Osterley "  got  inside  the  reefs.  It  would  have  been 
anxious  work  to  carry  a  ship,  in  the  uncertain  light  which 
still  remained,  among  those  numerous  rocks  and  shoals 
even  with  a  friendly  port  in  which  to  drop  her  anchor. 
Bonald,  with  the  old  man  by  his  side,  stood  conning 
the  ship,  while  two  seamen  with  sharp  eyes  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  jib-boom,  and    others    at    the   fore 
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•  jard-armSy  to  give  notice  of  any  danger  they  might 
disoover. 

"  There'll  be  no  use  keeping  the  lead  going,  sir,"  said 
old  Donll.  **  You  may  get  a  cast  of  twenty  fathom,  and 
the  next  moment  have  the  ship's  bows  hard  and  &st." 

Bonald  knew  that  this  was  the  case,  nor  did  it  decrease 
bis  anxieiy.  Steady  hands  were  at  the  helm.  The  sea- 
men were  at  their  stations  to  trim  or  shorten  saiL  The 
Indiaman  glided  onward.  She  wa&  already  inside  the 
ree&y  and  the  heaving  motion  of  the  ocean  was  no  longer 
felt.  Hills  clothed  with  verdure  rose  close  before  them, 
the  shore  on  either  side,  fringed  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  seen 
here  and  there  over  the  yellow  beach  rising  against  the 
deep  blue  sky.  The  forts,  too,  could  be  made  out^  though 
thrown  into  sluuie  in  the  centre  of  the  landscape,  as  the 
ship,  boldly  guided  by  the  old  seaman  to  a  berth,  dropped 
her  anchor.  The  carpenter  had  been  busily  employed  all 
day  in  constructing  a  canoe.  It  was  forthwith  lowered 
noiselessly  into  the  water,  and  Doull  and  his  son  stepping 
into  it,  paddled  away  to  the  shore,  keeping,  however,  as 
far  off  as  possible  from  the  forts. 

"  That  man  can  be  trusted,"  observed  Ronald  to  Glover, 
though  the  words  implied  a  doubt  of  the  fact. 

"  At  all  events  we  must  trust  him,  sir,"  answered  the 
midshipman ;  "  that  is  very  clear." 

After  waiting  for  some  time,  and  no  one  appearing 
from  the  shore,  the  boats  were  lowered  without  noise  into 
the  water,  and  at  once  manned.  By  this  time  the  dim 
outline  of  the  shores  of  the  bay  could  alone  be  seen. 
Morton  took  command  of  one.  Glover  of  another,  and  the 
boatswain  of  the  frigate  of  a  third.  Sims  remained  on 
board  in  charge  of  the  ship.  The  Indiaman's  boats 
followed  with  a  midshipman  in  each,  so  that  there  were  six 
altogether. 
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There  were  three  forts,  and  it  was  arranged  that  two  • 
boats'  crews  should  simnltaneonsly  attack  each  of  them. 
The  oars  were  mnffled,  and  away  the  flotilla  glided  from 
the  side  of  the  big  ship,  as  Glover  observed  to  the  mid- 
shipman with  him,  like  a  brood  of  new-bom  serpents 
aallyiiig  from  their  parents'  side  intent  on  mischief.  Not 
A  sound  was  heard  on  shore,  not  a  sound  either  did  the 
boats  make  as  they  glided  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
bay.  Morton's  mind  misgave  him.  It  seemed  strange 
that  no  people  from  the  shore  had  come  off  to  the  ship. 

**  Surely  they  must  have  seen  her  even  through  the 
gloom,"  he  said  to  himself.  ^  Can  the  Frenchman  hare 
left  the  place,  and  carried  off  the  prisoners  P" 

The  question  was  soon  to  be  solved,  but  his  impatience 
would  scarcely  brook  the  necessary  delay.  He  had  asc^- 
taioed  from  Doull  the  direction  of  the  huts  where  the 
English  prisoners  were  located.  Doull  had  also  described 
the  best  landing-places  under  the  forts.  The  boats,  in  three 
divisions,  proceeded  on  their  separate  courses.  The  centre 
fort  was  the  strongest.  Ronald  selected  that  for  himself. 
His  heart  beat  quick  as  he  approached  it.  Who  when 
going  into  action  does  not  discover  that  his  pulse  beats 
more  rapidly,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances  ?  Ronald 
felt  that  the  safety  of  one  now  dearer  to  him  than  life  was 
involved  in  the  success  of  his  undertaking. 

As  the  boats  drew  closer  to  the  shore  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  more  carefully,  for  fear  of  running  on  ihe  rocks, 
which  jutted  out  in  certain  parts  of  the  bay.  Though  the 
surface  of  the  bay  was  smooth,  there  was  a  slight  surf  on 
the  shore,  the  noise  of  which,  as  it  broke,  tended  to  over- 
power any  sound  which  the  oars  made  as  they  dipped  into 
the  water. 

Could  the  French  garrisons  be  asleep?  No  sentry's 
challenge  was  heard  on  the  walls.    Perhaps,  believing  that 
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it  was  imlikely  an  enemy  should  discover  them,  and  im- 
possible for  one  to  approach  at  night,  they  had  all  in 
ftncied  secnrity  gone  to  rest ;  but  then  they  mnst  have 
seen  the  approach  of  the  ship. 

Bonald  had  promised  to  send  np  a  rocket  the  instant 
the  parapet  was  gained  and  the  enemy  aroosed.  A  few 
more  strokes,  and  the  boats  would  reach  the  landing-place. 
Jnst  then  a  loud  hail  came  from  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
Ronald  answered,  in  Erench,  "  People  from  the  captured 
Indiaman." 

^'Stay  there,"  sidd  the  sentry,  who  had,  it  seemed, 
either  been  asleep  or  jnst  come  np  to  his  post.  This, 
however,  was  an  order  the  English  were  not  very  likely  to 
obey,  so  on  they  dashed  as  fast  as  possible,  knowing  that 
in  another  minnte  their  purpose  would  be  discovered. 
Leaping  on  shore,  several  carrying  ladders,  they  rushed  to 
the  walls.  At  the  same  moment  a  rocket  flew  into  the 
night  air  high  above  the  heads  of  the  combatants,  to  give 
notice  to  their  comrades  that  the  attack  was  begun.  The 
ladders  were  placed  in  position,  and  np  they  dimbed,  in  a 
way  British  seamen  only  can  climb,  each  eager  to  be  first, 
and  yet  one  helping  on  the  other  in  the  noble  race  of 
honour.  In  vain  the  sentries  and  a  few  men  lefb  onguard 
rushed  out  to  oppose  the  assailants,  and  shouted  and 
bawled  to  their  comrades  to  hurry  to  their  assistance.  A 
pistol  bullet  or  the  stroke  of  a  cutlass  silenced  the  voice  of 
many  a  boasting  Frenchman  for  ever. 

The  English  had  made  good  their  footing  in  the  fort, 
but  before  they  had  time  to  advance,  they  found  them- 
selves opposed  by  the  whole  garrison,  who,  though  just 
awakened  from  sleep,  surprised  and  bewildered,  fought 
with  the  fury  of  desperation.  They  had,  however,  seized 
m  the  hurry  and  darkness  the  weapons  which  first  came  to 
hand,  and  many  were  but  imperfecUy  armed.    Now  they 
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were  driven  back — now  more  of  the  oflScers  coming  among 
them,  they  again  rallied  and  stood  bravely  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  every  foot  of  ground  Morton  and  his  followers 
gained  they  kept,  and  onward  they  fought  their  way.  The 
pistol  shots,  and  shouts,  and  cries  from  the  other  forts, 
and  high  above  all,  the  true  hearty  English  cheers  to 
which  the  seamen  gave  vent,  showed  the  enemy  that  they 
were  attacked  by  no  insignificant  force.  By  whom  they 
were  attacked  they  probably  could  not  tell,  till  those  well- 
known  cheers  reached  their  ears.  Still  they  bravely  stood 
their  ground. 

"On,  lads,  on!"  shouted  Morton,  laying  about  him 
with  his  cutlass  more  furiously  than  ever.  He  began  to 
be  afraid,  from  the  pertinacity  of  the  Frenchmen,  that  they 
expected  reinforcements.  Again  the  British  seamen  made 
a  fierce  charge ;  those  of  the  enemy  in  the  front  rank  were 
cut  down  or  driven  back  upon  their  companions  in  the 
rear.  They  in  their  turn  gave  way,  and  the  whole  body 
of  Frenchmen  took  a  hurried  flight  across  the  fort,  with 
the  intention  of  escaping  through  the  gate  on  the  land- 
side.  This  was  what  Morton  was  especially  anxious  they 
should  not  do.  He  dashed  after  them  like  a  dog  en- 
deavouring to  turn  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  and  several  of 
his  followers  reached  the  gate  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
but  not  in  time  to  stop  them.  Out  dashed  the  Frenchmen, 
driving  each  other  forward.  The  British  seamen  followed  > 
close  upon  their  heels,  cutting  down  those  they  could 
overtake,  but  they  in  their  fall  somewhat  impeded  the 
pursuers.  Morton  marked  well  the  way  they  took.  It 
was  towards,  he  believed,  the  huts  of  the  prisoners.  He 
guessed  what  their  purpose  would  be — on  he  went  in  hot 
haste.  Once,  some  of  the  fugitives  finding  so  few  of  their 
enemies  close  at  their  heels,  stopped,  and  stood  at  bay. 
They  had  cause  to  repent  their  temerity.     Three  were 
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brought  to  the  gronnd  by  the  edge  of  Ronald's  cutlass, 
somewhat  blunted  as  it  was,  while  others,  with  severe 
wounds,  again  took  to  flight. 

In  the  dark  many  of  the  pursuers  and  pursued  were 
scattered,  bat  Morton  followed  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
main  body.  Suddenly,  cries  and  shrieks  arose  in  front, 
and  men's  voices  were  heard  shouting,  and  he  thought  he 
recognized  that  of  old  Doull  and — ^yes,  he  was  certain — 
that  of  Colonel  Armytage.  Among  the  female  voices  was 
one  which  thrilled  through  every  nerve.  Ronald  rushing 
on,  shouted  to  his  men  to  collect  them  round  him ;  in 
another  instant  he  found  the  two  Doulls  and  Colonel 
Armytage  fiercely  engaged  with  a  party  of  the  fugitives. 
TTia  cutlass  soon  put  the  latter  to  flight. 

"  Where  are  the  ladies  ?"  he  exclamed ;  but  he  scarcely 
waited  for  an  answer.  He  divined  too  well  what  had 
oconrred. 

"  There !  there !  the  scoundrels  have  carried  them  off 
towards  the  woods,"  cried  Colonel  Armytage. 

In  another  instant  Ronald  was  among  the  Frenchmen. 
Some  of  the  men  finding  that  with  their  burdens  escape 
was  impossible,  let  them  go  free,  but  others  continued 
their  flight.  The  cries  of  children  and  the  shrieks  of  women 
resoimded  through  the  woods.  Edda  Armytage  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  rushed  Morton ;  young 
Doull  was  by  his  side. 

"  There's  some  people  with  a  lady,  sir,"  he  exclaimed, 
making  a  dash  towards  a  path  which  led  down  a  dell  on 
one  side.  There  were  several  men,  and  Ronald  at  that 
moment  caught  sight  of  a  female  dress  among  them.  Mor- 
ton's quick  ear  recognized  Edda's  voice. 

'*  Oh,  save  me  !  save  me  !"  she  cried  out. 

The  man  who  held  her  boldly  came  to  the  front,  while 
Tiis  comrades  retreated.     Ronald's  cutlass  was  upraised  to 
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strike,  when  the  Erenchman  placed  his  captive  before  him 
as  a  shield.  The  rest  rallied  round  him,  and  Morton,  with 
Doull  alone  by  his  side,  found  himself  opposed  to  a  dozen 
or  more  desperadoes,  while  he  felt  almost  unnerved  by- 
seeing  Miss  Armytage  in  their  power.  His  dread  was  that 
some  stray  shot  or  the  careless  stroke  of  a  cutlass  might 
injure  her.  All  he  could  do  was  to  keep  at  bay  the  rest  of 
the  Frenchmen,  while  he  continued  to  summon  his  fol- 
lowers. They,  however,  it  appeared,  were  skirmishing  on 
either  side,  or  rather  following  the  retreating  enemy  in 
every  direction.  Konald  made  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  cut  down  some  of  his  opponents,  but  each  time*  that  he 
appeared  to  be  gaining  a  success,  the  big  Frenchmaa  thrust 
himself  before  him.  He  had  received  one  or  two  severe 
cuts,  and  was  beginning  to  despair  that  help  would  come 
in  time  to  prevent  the  Frenchman  from  escaping. 

Edda  had  from  the  first  recognized  his  voice,  yet  she 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  address  him  by  name.  Still  not 
for  a  moment  did  Eonald  relax  in  his  exertions.  The 
Frenchmen  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  ground, 
and  they  were  evidently,  Ronald  conjectured,  aiming  at 
some  particular  spot,  where'  they  might  hold  out  success- 
fully. The  path  was  steep,  and  numerous  creepers  of  a 
tropical  vegetation  crossed  it.  In  one  of  these  the  big 
Frenchman  must  have  caught  his  foot ;  he  stumbled,  and 
before  he  could  recover  himself  yotmg  Doull  sprung  like  a 
tiger  on  his  throat,  and  held  him  tight.  The  ruffian  still 
attempted  to  retain  his  hold  om  Miss  Armytage. 

"  You  look  after  the  others,  sir — I  can  settle  with  this 
fellow,"  sung  out  the  young  seaman;  but  his  officer 
thought  more,  just  then,  of  saving  the  lady  than  of  beating 
the  enemy. 

While  the  Frenchman  was  still  paralyzed  with  the 
vice-like    clutch   which  Doull  had   taken  of   his  throat, 
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Bonald  cast  Hs  arm  ronnd  Edda,  and  forced  her  from  his 
grasp. 

"Hurra !"  shouted  Bob  Doull,  "  TU  soon  finish  off  tho 
yillain  now." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  never  for  a  moment 
relaxing  his  hold  of  the  man's  throat,  he  threw  himself  on 
him  with  such  force,  that  he  brought  him  to  the  ground ; 
with  his  knee  he  kept  down  one  of  the  man's  arms,  and 
with  his  left  hand  the  other. 

"  I  shall  have  done  for  him  soon,  sir,"  he  shouted ; 
"  he's  giving  in,  no  fear." 

What  cared  Ronald  now  for  wounds,  or  for  the  enemies 
who  were  attacking  him  ?  Supporting  Edda  with  one  arm, 
he  kept  them  back,  and  prevented  them  from  rescuing 
their  companion.  Suddenly  Bob  Doull  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  laying  about  him  with  his  cutlass,  quickly  put  the  rest 
of  the  Frenchmen  to  flight. 

"  Oh,  Bonald  !  what  happiness,  to  be  saved  by  you !" 
murmured  Edda,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  was  saying, 
as  Morton,  followed  by  Bob  Doull,  who  kept  a  cautious 
look-out  on  every  side,  returned  to  the  huts. 

Those  words  revealed  to  him  what  he  had  scarcely  dared 
to  hope.  He  found  old  Doull  severely  hurt,  while  Colonel 
Armytage  had  been  unable  to  follow,  in  consequence  of  his 
former  wounds.  He  did  not  recognize  Morton,  but  he 
expressed  himself  fall  of  gratitude  to  the  gallant  officer  who 
had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Armytage  was  soon  afterwards  conducted  back  to  the  huts ; 
she,  with  the  other  ladies  and  children  who  had  been 
carried  off,  having  been  rescued  by  another  party  of  sea- 
men.  The  remainder  who  had  escaped,  and  hid  themselves, 
now  made  their  appearance ;  husbands  and  wives  looking 
for  each  other,  and  mothers  and  nurses  hunting  for  their 
children. 
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Glover  and  the  boatswain  now  sent  two  midshipmen 
from  the  forts,  to  announce  their  capture,  and  to  state  that 
they  had  secured  the  garrisons.  It  was  thought  advisable, 
however,  to  get  the  ladies  on  board  without  delay. 

Captain  Winslow  and  the  officers  and  the  crew  of  the 
''  Osterley,"  who  had  been  hutted  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest,  on  hearing  the  firing,  had  broken  through  the  sentries, 
and  hurried  to  the  spot.  Arms  were  put  into  their  hands, 
and  they  were  directed  to  hold  the  centre  fort,  while  the 
passengers  were  once  more  conveyed  on  board. 

Ronald  would  not  intrust  Edda  to  the  care  of  any  one, 
but  had  supported  her  on  his  arm  till  the  boats  were  ready 
to  embark  the  passengers  ;  he  now  carefully  placed  her  in 
one  of  them,  with  her  mother,  and  other  ladies,  under 
charge  of  Colonel  Armytage. 

"  I  would  that  I  could  accompany  you  on  board,  but 
my  duty  keeps  me  on  shore.  I  know  not  what  number  of 
the  enemy  may  be  on  the  island;  they  may  rally  and 
attack  the  forts :  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  they 
should  be  held  by  us  till  the  ship  is  clear  of  the  harbour : 
you  and  your  companions  will  be  safer  on  board  than  even 
within  one  of  the  forts.  I  trust  by  dawn  to  be  on  board, 
and  to  carry  you  off  in  safety  from  the  scene  of  your  cap- 
tivity." 

These  words,  which  might  have  been  spoken  to  any 
ordinary  person,  were  heard  by  all,  but  the  tone  of  voice 
and  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  were  understood  by 
her  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  she  whispered  that 
she  was  sure  whatever  he  did  was  for  the  best. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  shoved  off,  Ronald  went  rotmd  to 
visit  the  forts ;  he  found  Glover  and  his  party  standing 
guard  over  the  prisoners  they  had  captured — a  ragamufl&n 
crew  composed  of  natives  of  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  from  their  appearance  Ronald  had  strong  sus- 
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piGions  that  they  might  deservedly  be  looked  upon  as 
pirates.  In  the  other  fort  Mr.  Tarbot,  the  boatswain,  had 
charge  of  a  similar  crew.  They  were  very  sulky,  and  as 
the  light  of  the  lanterns  fell  on  their  scowling  countenances, 
Morton  thought  that  they  looked  capable  of  committing 
any  atrocity,  and  he  felt  gratefal  that  Edda  and  her  friends 
had  been  rescued  from  their  power. 

The  sound  which  gave  him  the  most  satisfaction 
through  the  hours  of  darkness  was  the  regular  striking  of 
the  bell  on  board  the  Indiaman.  It  assured  him  that  her 
people  were  on  the  alert,  and  that  all  was  going  on  well. 
It  was  nearly  dawn  when,  hearing  a  sentry  hail,  he 
hastened  to  the  spot.  *'  A  friend,"  was  the  answer,  and  he 
recognized  the  voice  of  old  Doull ;  he  directed  him  to  come 
into  the  fort,  and  he  soon  appeared  with  a  companion  whom 
he  introduced  as  Archy  Eagleshay.  The  latter  was  a  man 
Tery  similar  in  age  and  appearance  to  Doull,  though  his 
countenance  betokened  far  less  acuteness  and  intelligence. 
Bonald  was  much  relieved  at  the  return  of  Doull.  On 
many  accounts  he  was  anxious  not  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and 
for  the  present  it  was  especially  important  to  have  him  on 
board  the  "  Osterley,"  to  take  her  out  of  the  harbour  through 
the  intricate  passages  by  which  he  had  piloted  her  in. 

At  early  dawn  every  one  was  astir.  The  former  crew 
of  the  "  Osterley,"  were  employed  in  collecting  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  passengers,  and  in  carrying  it  on  board  the 
ship,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  owners.  Four  seamen 
had  fallen  in  the  attack,  and  nearly  twenty  of  the  enemy. 
They  were  all  hurriedly  interred,  friends  and  foes  sleeping 
side  by  side  on  the  shores  of  that  lovely  bay.  The  prisoners 
were  next  divided  among  the  boats,  and  carried  on  board. 
Their  company  would  gladly  have  been  dispensed  with, 
but  Morton  judged  that  it  was  the  only  safe  way  to  break 
up  this  nest  of  hornets.     The  last  thing  that  was  done  was 
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to  spike  all  the  guns  ;  some  were  simply  dismomited,  and 
others  were  tumbled  over  the  parapet  among  the  rocks. 
There  was  not  time  to  do  more,  for  Morton  was  anxious 
to  get  to  sea  and  rejoin  the  frigate. 

Once  more  the  anchor  of  the  **  Osterley,"  was  weighed, 
and  with  the  wind  off  the  land  she  stood  out  of  the  bay. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Indiaman,  under  the  skilful  pilotage  of  old  Doull  and 
his  companion  Eagleshay,  wound  her  devious  way  among 
the  shoals  and  reefs  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
bay.  Many  of  the  ladies  were  collected  on  deck — Edda  was 
one  of  them ;  she  eagerly  watched  every  movement  of  the 
young  commander  of  the  ship,  as  he  stood  in  the  weather 
rigging,  or  sprang  on  to  the  hammock  nettings  that  he 
might  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  objects  ahead.'  What  she 
thought  and  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  but  other 
ladies  who  were  watching  him  too,  agreed  that  he  was  a 
noble  specimen  of  a  true  sailor.  Not  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, did  he  turn  to  look  at  them ;  now  by  hand,  now  by 
voice  did  he  direct  the  men  at  the  helm  the  course  to  steer. 
Eich  and  deep  were  the  tones  in  which  the  words — starboard 
— steady — hard  a-starboard — ^port — ^port — ^hard  a-port,  and 
similar  orders  were  issued.  Colonel  Armytage  was  assisted 
on  deck.  He  overheard  some  of  the  remarks  which  were 
made,  and  seemed  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  their 
justice. 

"  Certainly  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  young  man,"  he 
observed  with  a  warmth  unusual  to  him.  "  We  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  too,  for  the  gallant  way  in  which  he 
rescued  us  from  our  disagreeable  captivity.     By  the  by,  to 
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what  family  of  Mortons  does  tie  belong  ?  It  never  before 
occarred  to  me  to  inquire.** 

Edda  heard  the  question ;  it  showed  her  that  her  father 
had  begun  to  think  of  Morton  in  another  light  than  that  of 
a  common  acquaintance.  He  was  no  longer  either  disposed 
to  treat  him  with  the  supercilious  air  in  which  he  did  on 
their  first  acquaintance.  She  could  have  replied,  because 
Bonald  had  told  her,  that  he  belonged  to  Shetland,  but  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  speak.  Those  the  colonel  ad- 
dressed hazarded  various  opinions,  but  all  were  agreed  that 
from  his  manner  and  appearance  he  must  belong  to  a  noble 
family.  Colonel  Armytage  seemed  to  have  the  same  im- 
pressions. 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  mistook  him  at  first,'*  he  remarked. 
"  There  were  some  reports  to  his  disparagement  about  a 
foolish  duel,  but  from  what  I  have  since  seen  of  him,  I  have 
little  doubt  he  was  in  the  riffht.  Such  a  man  would 
certainly  never  refuse  to  fight  unless  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled  was  palpably  in  the  wroug.'* 

This  was,  for  Colonel  Armytage,  saying  a  great  deal. 
His  companions  agreed  with  him.  It  did  not  occur  to 
them  that  a  man  might  refuse  to  fight  a  duel  from  a  higher 
motive  than  knowing  that  he  was  so  clearly  right  that  the 
world  could  not  help  taking  his  part. 

The  observations  she  overheard  made  Edda's  heart 
glow  and  beat  quicker  than  wont.  To  every  word  of  praise 
it  warmly  responded. 

"  Yet  they  know  not  ono  tenth  part  of  his  worth  ;  his 
nobleness  of  mind,  his  generosity,  his  tenderness,**  she  said 
to  herself. 

Edda  Armytage  might  perhaps  have  been  inclined  to 
over-estimate  his  various  good  qualities,  gallant  fellow  as 
he  undoubtedly  was. 

The    conversation    to  which   she    was   listening    was 
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cut   short  by  a  cry  from  the  mast-head  of  "A  sail  in 
sight." 

"  Where  away?"  inquired  Sims,  who  had  charge  of  the 
deck. 

"  To  the  southward,"  was  the  answer. 

That  was  not  the  direction  in  which  the  frigate  was 
expected  to  appear.  The  ship  was  not  yet  clear  of  the 
reefs.  Sims  went  alofb,  and  came  down  with  an  anxious 
look.  He  told  Glover  that  he  did  not  like  the  look  of  the 
stranger.  "  She  is  a  big  ship,  with  square  yards  and  white 
eanvas :  an  enemy,  I  am  certain,"  he  observed.  '*  If  she 
was  to  catch  us  jammed  up  among  these  reefs,  she  might 
handle  us  in  a  way  which  would  make  us  look  foolish." 

"  We  shall  be  clear,  sir,  before  she  can  get  near  us," 
answered  Glover.  "  Besides,  we  have  some  bull-dogs  as 
well  as  she  has." 

"  Mere  pop-guns  to  hers,  depend  on  that,"  observed 
Sims.  "  What  do  you  say  to  her  being  a  heavy  frigate, 
capable  of  blowing  this  old  tea-chest  out  of  the  water  ?" 

Morton  was  informed  of  the  sail  in  sight,  but  he  was 
too  much  occupied  in  guiding  the  ship  out  of  the  labyrinth 
of  reefs  to  mate  any  other  reply  than  the  simple  one,  "  If 
she  is  like  an  enemy,  get  the  ship  ready  for  action." 

What  he  felt  his  countenance  did  not  show. 

The  "  Osterley  "  continued  to  thread  the  narrow  pas- 
sage ;  the  slightest  inattention  would  have  brought  her 
upon  the  reefs.  Those  who  could  employ  their  eyes  kept 
looking  now  at  the  approaching  stranger — ^now  at  the 
direction  where  they  hoped  the  frigate  would  appear.  At 
length  old  Doull's  deep  voice  was  heard  exclaiming,  "  We 
are  free  now,  sir,  of  all  dangers ;  we  may  stand  away  to 
northward." 

Bonald  sprang  down  on  deck,  and  the  deep  sigh  which 
escaped  his  bosom  showed  the  anxiety  he  had  felt. 
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"  Brace  np  the  yards  on  the  starboard  tack  I*'  he  cried 
out,  as  he  stepped  aft,  and,  calling  for  his  telescope,  took  a 
ateady  examination  of  the  stranger.  He  expressed  no 
opinion  as  to  what  she  was,  bat  ordered  all  the  sail  the  ship 
oonld  carry  to  be  set  on  her.  As  she  had  now  a  large  crew 
this  was  rapidly  done.  The  stranger  mnst  have  seen,  by 
the  way  the  "  Osterley  "  made  sail,  that  she  was  strongly 
manned.  Captain  Winslow  and  his  officers,  after  a  long  look 
at  the  former,  pronounced  her  to  be  the  very  ship  which 
bad  captured  them.  Bonald  longed  to  try  and  torn  the 
tables,  and  to  take  her,  but  a  glance  at  the  passengers  made 
bim  feel  that  his  duty  was  in  this  case  to  do  his  utmost  to 
escape.     A  bright  look-out  was  kept  for  the  frigate. 

"  If  the  mounseers  catches  sight  of  she,  they'll  be 
inclined  to  put  the  helm  down  pretty  sharp,  and  go  about 
on  t'other  tack,"  observed  Job  Truefitt. 

As  the  stranger  approached  all  doubt  as  to  what  she 
was  vanished.  She  had  before  proved  herself  a  good 
sailer.  She  maintained  her  character,  and  with  a  regret 
almost  amounting  to  anguish,  Honald  saw  that  there  was 
little  probability  of  avoiding  a  fight.  He  had  brave  men 
under  him,  but  the  Indiaman  was  badly  armed,  and  the 
enemy  had  before  found  her  an  easy  prey. 

"  We  must,  I  fear,  Winslow,  place  the  ladies  and  chil- 
dren below,  as  you  did  before,"  he  observed,  with  a  sigh. 
*'  I  pray  heaven  the  frigate  may  heave  in  sight,  for  the 
honest  truth  is,  I  never  felt  so  little  inclined  to  fight ;  yet, 
if  fight  we  must^  I  should  never  fight  more  fiercely." 

"  Spoke  like  a  brave  man,  Morton,"  answered  his  friend. 
**When  I  have  helpless  women  and  children  under  my 
charge,  though  I  would  fight  to  the  last  gasp  to  protect 
them,  I  would  always  rather  run  than  fight." 

'^  Sail  ho !  ho — o !"  shouted  the  man  at  the  mast-head, 
with  a  prolonged  cadence. 
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"  Where  away  ?"  asked  Morton. 

"  To  the  north-west,"  was  the  reply. 

His  heart  gave  a  bound ;  it  was  the  quarter  in  which 
the  frigate  was  likely  to  appear.  He  kept  away  a  little 
towards  her.  The  "  Thisbe "  showed  her  number.  The 
"  Osterley  "  signalized,  "  We  have  all  safe  on  board.  '  An 
€nemy  to  the  sonth-east." 

There  was  no  time  for  further  greeting.  The  frigate 
made  all  sail  and  stood  on.  The  tables  were  now  fairly 
turned.  The  Frenchman  made  her  out,  and  going  about, 
stood  away  to  the  southward. 

"  We  shall  have  Captain  Gerardin  and  his  sentimental 
lieutenant  among  us  again  before  long,"  observed  Captain 
Winslow,  rubbing  his  hands. 

The  corvette  showed  that  she  had  a  remarkably  fast 
pair  of  heels,  and  night  coming  on  hid  the  pursuer,  as  dis- 
tance had  already  hid  the  pursued,  from  the  sight  of  those 
on  board  the  "  Osterley."  Sail  was  taken  off  the  "  Oster- 
ley," and  she  was  hove-to,  that  she  might  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  frigate. 

A  very  important  question  now  arose  as  to  what  port 
they  should  steer  for.  The  passengers  very  naturally 
begged  that  they  might  be  carried  to  Bombay,  but  Morton 
conceived  that  they  ought  to  return  to  Calcutta.  However, 
that  was  a  point  Captain  Calder  could  alone  decide.  Poor 
Captain  Winslow,  on  his  part,  wanted  to  get  back  the  com- 
mand of  his  ship ;  but  that,  of  course,  Morton  had  no 
power  to  bestow  on  him.  All  were  eager  for  the  morning, 
but  never  did  a  night  appear  to  pass  by  more  slowly.  Dawn 
broke  at  last^  and  a  sail  was  seen  to  the  southward. 
She  proved  to  be  the  "  Thisbe " — the  corvette  had 
escaped. 

"  We'll  catch  the  fellow  one  of  these  days,  though,"  ex- 
daimed  Captain  Calder.     *'  And  if  he  proves  to  be  a  pirate, 
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and  I  believe  lie  is  very  little  better,  we'll  bang  bim  witb- 
ont  compunction  at  bis  own  yard-arm." 

His  captain  bigbly  commended  Morton  for  bis  conduct, 
and  decided  tbat  tbe  "  Osterley  "  sbould  return  under  bis 
cbarge  to  Calcutta,  wbere  Admiral  Rainier  still  was,  tbat 
be  migbt  decide  bow  sbe  sbould  be  disposed  of. 

"  Sbe's  wortb  some  tbousand  pounds  to  us,  Morton,"  be 
observed.  •'  It  will  belp  you  to  ftimisb  bouse  wbenever 
you  set  up  in  tbat  way  asbore." 

Bonald  boped  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  be  sbould 
employ  bis  well-gained  prize-money  in  tbe  manner  bis  captain 
suggested.  He  cared  little  to  wbicb  port  tbe  "  Osterley  " 
migbt  be  sent,  except  tbat  be  would  bave  preferred  the  one 
at  tbe  greatest  distance,  which  might  have  prolonged  tbe 
voyage. 

Never  bad  Ronald  Morton  been  so  bappy.  He  was  in 
tbe  constant  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  Edda  Armytage. 
She  no  longer  concealed  her  love  for  bim,  and  bis  atten- 
tions appeared  to  meet  the  approval  of  both  her  parents. 
The  days  thus  glided  swiftly  by.  It  was  with  anything  but 
satisfaction  to  bim  that  the  "  Osterley  "  at  length  made  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Hoogly.  A  line-of-battle  ship  was  at  tbe 
anchorage.  As  the  "  Thisbe "  brought  up,  the  two  men- 
of-war  exchanged  numbers,  and  Morton  discovered  witb 
infinite  sat?sfaction  that  sbe  was  the  old  "  Lion,"  on  board 
which  his  father  was  boatswain. 

Ronald  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  "  Osterley  "  even  for 
a  short  time,  so  he  despatched  a  boat  witb  a  note  to  bis 
father,  to  inquire  after  bis  health,  at  the  same  time  giving 
an  account  of  what  bad  occurred,  and  promising  to  visit 
bim  as  soon  as  he  was  at  libei-ty.  No  reply  was  sent,  but 
in  a  short  time  a  boat  from  tbe  "  Lion  "  came  alongside  tbe 
"  Osterley."  and  Rolf  Morton  himself  stepped  on  board. 
Ronald  welcomed  bis  father  witb  tbe  affection  of  a  son. 
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He  thouglit  not  of  the  subordinate  rank  he  held  in  the  ser« 
vice,  nor  of  the  fine  lady  and  gentlemen  passengers  who 
might  be  making  inquiries  as  to  who  he  was. 

After  a  short  conversation  on  the  quarter-deck,  they 
retired  to  Bonald's  cabin,  where  a  considerable  time  was 
spent  in  giving  and  listening  to  accounts  of  each  other's 
proceedings. 

"And  let  me  hear  again  this  strange  story  you  tell  me 
of  these  old  men,"  said  Rolf.  *'  I  must  talk  to  them,  and 
listen  to  what  they  have  to  say,  though  I  scarcely  expect 
that  any  good  will  result  to  us  from  it." 

Biolf  Morton  had  never  been  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment ;  he  had  become  still  less  so  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
Bionald,  on  the  contrary,  was  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  objects.  He  bolieved  that  he  had  obtained 
a  clue  which  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  matter  now 
he  felt  of  so  much  importance  to  his  future  happiness. 

The  two  old  men  were  sent  for.  They  looked  at  Ronald 
and  then  at  his  fat)ier;  but  neither  seemed  willing  to 
speak.  Archy  Eagleshay,  especially,  put  on  a  stupid 
expression  of  countenance,  as  if  he  had  lost  all  recollection 
of  past  events.  After  a  time,  however,  DouU  repeated  the 
account  he  had  already  given  to  Ronald,  and  the  other  old 
man  nodded  his  head  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 
statement. 

"  Would  you  swear  to  all  this,  my  friends,  in  a  court  of 
law  in  England  ?"  asked  Ronald. 

Even  DouU  hesitated.  The  idea  of  a  court  of  law,  in 
consequence  of  his  early  transgressions,  had  terrors  for  him 
which  he  could  not  overcome.  As  pale  a  hue  as  his  sun- 
burnt skin  would  allow  came  over  old  Archy's  face  as  he 
heard  the  words,  and  Ronald  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  by  putting  the  question. 

"  Well,  my  friends,  we  will  not  ask  you  to  do  what  you 
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da  not  like,"  lie  remarked.  *'  But  do  not  yoa  thiok  that  if 
it  was  to  serye  my  &ther  and  me,  and  that  we  would  take 
care  that  you  suffered  no  injury,  you  could  swear  to  the 
tndlL  of  the  story  you  have  told  us  ?  It  is  my  belief  that 
yovL  see  before  you  the  very  man  you  assisted  to  carry  off 
when  a  child  from  his  &mily  and  his  country.  He  bears 
you  no  ill-will  in  consequence.  Surely  you  would  wish  to 
do  your  best  to  repair  the  injury  you  have  done  him?" 

'*  I  would  do  anything  to  serve  you.  Captain  Morton, 
ibat  I  would,  sir,  or  swear  anything  you  please :  and  for 
that  matter,  so  would  Archy." 

^^l^o,  no,  my  friends,"  exclaimed  Bonald,  somewhat 
inclined  to  laugh ;  ''  I  only  wish  you  to  swear  the  tnith, 
nothing  else  can  serve  me.  However,  the  time  for  doing 
so  has  not  yet  arrived.    We  must  get  home  first." 

"  The  truth !"  muttered  Rolf  Morton.  "  Wbere  is  that 
to  be  found  ?     I  doubt  that  it  will  serve  us  anyhow." 

*'  Well,  dear  father,  all  is  in  God's  hands,"  said  Ronald, 
after  he  had  dismissed  the  old  men  ;  "  I  have  always  been 
content  and  proud  to  be  your  son,  and  to  me,  therefore, 
as  &jr  as  my  own  feelings  are  concerned,  it  matters  little 
who  was  your  &ther,  or  to  what  £unily  he  belonged, 
except — ah — I  for  an  instant  forgot — others  may  value 
family  more. than  I  do."  And  Ronald  told  his  father  of 
his  love  for  Edda  Armytage,  and  of  his  belief  that  his  love 
was  returned. 

Rolf  Morton  listened  earnestly.  He  had  more  know- 
ledge of  the  world  than  his  son,  and  he  was  less  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 

He  shook  his  head. 

''  I  doubt  not  she  is  all  you  say,  and  I  am  grateful  to 

her  mother's  sister  for  instructing  you  in  your  boyhood, 

but  I  have  little  cause  to  love  her  race.  The  old  Sir  Marcus 

worked  me  all  the  iUbe  ccold^  eoi^  ixom  ^W(>  1  l\ave  heard 
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of  this  son-in-law  of  liis,  He  is  a  prond  and  vain  man,  not 
likely  to  have  much  regard  for  the  feelings  of  young  lovers' 
hearts.  But  cheer  np,  Bonald.  You  have  a  noble  profes- 
sion,  and  the  way  to  its  highest  rank  is  open  to  you."  ^ 

^^  But  Edda  has  promised  to  be  mine,  and  her  father 
could  scarcely  wish  to  make  her  break  her  word/'  answered 
Bonald,  with  a  simpliciiy  which  would  have  made  a  man 
of  the  world  smile. 

"  I  would  not  damp  your  spirits,  lad ;  but  if  you  would 
escape  having  your  hopes  stranded,  don't  trust  too  much  to 
promises." 

Bonald  thought  that  his  father  was  taking  too  despond- 
ing a  view  of  matters. 

"  We'll  hope,  father,  that  in  this  instance  you  are  mis- 
taken as  to  Colonel  Armytage,"  he  answered,  in  a  cheerful 
tone.  "  I  am  sure  that  you  would  like  both  his  wife  and 
daughter." 

"  Ronald,  my  boy,  you  forget  that  I  am  abo'sun,"  said 
Bolf,  rising  from  his  seat.     "  Let  us  go  on  deck." 

They  there  met  Glover,  who  welcomed  Mr.  Morton 
with  the  greatest  cordiality. 

"  I  first  went  to  sea  with  you,  Mr.  Morton,  you  remem- 
ber," he  observed.  "  You  taught  me  more  of  seamanship 
than  I  ever  learnt  from  anybody  else.  Besides,  you  know 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  son  I  should  long  ago  have  been 
food  for  the  fish." 

It  was  now  time  for  Bolf  to  return  on  board  the 
"  Lion."  His  son  and  Glover  attended  him  down  the  side 
with  as  much  attention  as  they  would  have  paid  to  an 
admiral. 

A  number  of  the  passengers  were  collected  on  the 
poop-deck,  waiting  for  the  boats  to  convey  them  up  to 
Calcutta. 

"  Who  is  that  man  to  whom  Mx,  '^Qnc\»^Ti  ^scA  ^^&£« 
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Glover  are  paying  so  much  attention  ?*'  asked  Colonel 
Armytage,  who  happened  just  then  to  look  up  from,  his 
book. 

No  one  could  tell  him.  After  he  had  seen  his  father 
oSy  Bonald  joined  the  party  on  the  poop.  He  certainly 
would  not  have  gone,  had  Edda  not  been  there.  The  feel- 
ing came  forcibly  on  him  that  he  ought  to  tell  her  about 
his  father.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  before.  As  he  was 
going  up  to  address  her,  some  ladies  stopped  him,  and 
asked,  '^  Who  is  that  fine-looking,  ofGlcer-like  man  who  just 
now  left  the  ship  ?" 

"  He  is  my  father,"  said  Bonald,  firmly.  Edda  looked 
up  him  with  a  surprised  expression. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Morton,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  wears  the 
dress  of  a  boatswain,**  said  Colonel  Armytage,  in  a  cool, 
deliberate  manner. 

"  Yes,  sir — he  is  boatswain  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the 
*  Lion.'  " 

"  Tour  father  a  boatswain !"  said  the  colonel,  in  the 
same  slow  manner.  "You  should  have  informed  me  of 
this  before,  sir." 

"  The  question  was  not  asked  me,"  answered  Ronald. 
"  I  was  wrong,  I  feel,  in  not  mentioning  it." 

At  that  moment  his  eye  caught  Edda*s,  casting  on  him. 
a  look  of  such  sorrow  and  pain  that  he  was  about  to  spring 
to  her  side,  when  she  suddenly  sunk  on  her  seat,  and 
would  have  fallen  on  the  deck  had  not  Mrs.  Armytage 
and  another  lady  at  hand  caught  her  in  their  arms. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Army- 
tage, in  a  peremptory  manner;  "you  have  undoubtedly 
duties  to  perform  about  the  ship.  We  will  not  detain  you 
from  them." 

ilonald  felt  that  his  only  dignified  course  was  to  retire. 
With  a  heart  burstins  "wi^  m^\oi^^\»\OTx^Via  vralked  for- 
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ward.  Not  long  afber  this  the  boats  arrived  to  cany  the 
passengers  back  to  Calcntta,  where  they  purposed  remain- 
ing till  the  arrangements  respecting  the  ship  were  con- 
cluded. Ronald  had  been  directed  to  retain  the  command 
till  it  could  be  legally  restored  to  Captain  Winslow. 

Miss  Armytage  had  gone  below,  and  was  kept  out  of 
his  sight  till  she  was  ready  to  leave  the  ship.  Ho  came  to 
assist  her  down  the  side.  She  gave  him  a  look  full 
of  sorrow,  but  which  he  interpreted  'to  mean,  "  Do  not 
think  that  what  I  have  heard  can  diminish  my  affection 
for  you ;  it  were  worth  little  if  it  did."  But  she  had 
scarcely  time  to  falter  out  a  few  words  before  her  father 
stepped  up  and  effectually  stopped  any  further  com- 
munication. 

The  manner  of  Colonel  Armytage,  indeed,  was  so  rude, 
that  Ronald  had  to  recollect  who  he  was,  to  assist  him  in 
commanding  his  temper. 

The  passengers  in  the  boats  were  concealed  by  the 
awnings  which  covered  them,  but  Eonald  could  not  help 
standing  on  the  deck,  watching  them  with  a  heavy  heart 
as  they  took  their  way  up  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Hoogly. 

The  next  day  he  received  three  letters;  two  were 
official,  one  of  them  was  from  his  captain,  expressing  the 
warm  approbation  of  Admiral  Rainier,  for  his  conduct  in 
the  attack  on  the  enemy's  forts ;  the  other  was  from  the 
officials  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  promising 
him  some  substantial  proof  of  their  sense  of  his  merit.  The 
third  letter  was  private.  He  opened  it  with  some 
misgiving. 

"  It  is  as  I  expected,"  he  exclaimed  bitterly — "  my 
father  was  right." 

The  letter  was  from  Colonel  Armytage,  and  was  couched 
in  almost  offensive  terms. 
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^'  Sm, — ^You  took  Tmwarrantable  adyaniage  of  ihe 
0pportiin]tie8  afforded  you  of  paying  attention  to  Miss 
Armytage  dnring  onr  late  voyage ;  and  in  case  yon  should 
misnnderstand  my  behavionr  towards  yon  while  yon  had 
command  of  the  '  Osterley,'  Ifeelifc  necessary  to  state  that, 
considering  yonr  true  position  in  socieiy,  I  consider  yonr 
conduct  most  reprehensible,  and  desire  that  from  henceiforiih 
all  commnnication  between  yon  and  any  member  of  my 
£unily  shall  cease.  My  daughter  is  too  obedient,  and  has 
too  high  a  sense  of  propriety  to  di£Eer  in  opinion  with  me 
on  this  subject. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  ABirrrAflB." 

When  Bonald  told  his  father  what  had  occoned,  Rolf 
veplied — 

''  You  will  serve  your  country  the  more  deyoiedlj,  ttnd 
depend  on  it  she  has  need  of  you." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

No  part  of  the  British  coast  presents  a  harbour  of  beauty 
equal  to  that  of  Plymouth  Sound,  with  its  lofty  banks 
covered  with  trees  from  the  summit  to  the  water's  edge, 
its  rocks  and  headlands,  its  numerous  bays,  inlets,  and 
other  indentations,  the  towers  and  glittering  white  build- 
ings of  the  picturesque  town  at  the  northern  end,  and 
the  lordly  castle  and  waving  woods  of  Mount  Edgcombe  on 
the  west. 

On  a  bright    summer    morning    a    frigate   was    seeii 

gliding  slowly  up  the  Sound,  and  making  her  way  towards 

JTamoaze.     The  French,  ^ag  uxi^et  \Jcv».\»  ^i  "E£D.«^^aa.d  pro- 
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claimed  her  to  be  a  prize.  She  was  quickly  boarded  hj 
boats  from  the  shore,  every  one  in  them  ,eager  to  be  on 
board,  for  a  prize  crew  are  supposed  to  have  their  pockets 
well  lined  with  coin,  and  to  be  ready  to  spend  it.  She 
was  soon  known  to  be  "  La  Forte,"  captured  by  the 
''  Thisbe  "  in  the  East  Indies.  She  at  once  went  into 
dock,  her  crew  was  paid  off,  and  Bawson  got  confirmed  in 
his  rank  of  commander;  bat  Ronald  Morton  received  no 
further  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  He  had  been 
paid  some  prize-money,  and  he  might  have  remained  on 
shore  to  enjoy  some  relaxation  after  the  number  of  years 
he  had  been  employed;  but  he  had  few  even  of  the 
acquaintance  young  naval  men  usually  make,  and  idleness 
was  the  very  last  thing  in  which  he  wished  just  then  to 
indulge.  Action,  excitement  was  what  he  wanted.  He 
longed  once  more  for  the  battle  and  the  tempest.  In  this 
mood,  when  the  ship  was  paid  off,  he  went  on  shore.  A 
tall  thin  young  man,  in  a  post-captain's  uniform,  met  him 
before  he  had  walked  a  hundred  paces,  and  after  looking- 
at  him  hard,  held  out  his  hand,  exclaiming — "  Morton,  old 
shipmate,  I'm  glad  to  meet  you." 

"  So  am  I,  you,  Lord  Claymore,"  returned  Ronald,, 
happy  to  encounter  one  he  had  known  and  liked  so 
much. 

"Well,  you  see,  Morton,  that  I  have  got  the  two  swabs 
on  my  shoulders,"  said  the  young  lord,  laughing.  "  I've 
worked  haid  for  them,  let  me  tell  you ;  my  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  don't  give  promotion  for  nothing  to  those  who 
don't  happen  to  be  bom  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths ;  and  I  was  not,  I  know.  Mine  was  of  wood  or  iron. 
I  hope  that  you  will  get  yours  soon — ^you  deserve  it.  I 
met  Bawson  just  now,  and  he  was  speaking  of  yoa.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  what  do  you  say  to  taking  a  berth  ^^\s!^ 
first  lieutenant  ?    I've  iaterest  enou^  \^  diiXsJca.  ^Oc^j^  *l<3t 
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joii.  Cone  aJoB^  with  BSbe  for  a  few  Tacd&.  Xos  caaiii 
tW  slkip  I  bave  JTist  coffiiDtidsi)02i«d.  ^e  is  not  lonigp  <aiE  tihe 
stocks^  I  cazLDO^  say  mitclL  £?r  ker  at  prtseniL  Sbs  Bs 
swaJi  vui  cramLped^  btit  she  carries  tbirtiT-eigbi:  gnzza^  ain£ 
111  najte  ber  do  someiibing  one  of  these  daja^" 

Ronald  ai;  once  accepted  Lord  ClajinoTe's  offec  TTtwy 
shortly  after  fell  in  with  GIotst.  Lord  Claymore  fanTif  Trmn 
ihttb  he  should  apply  ^  him  as  his  junior  lienteniDiti 

Li  a  week  the  two  old  shipmataus  Rmnd  ihsanaetwms 
^pcHnted  to  the  ^'^ Pallas"  frigate,  nominally  of  tindDps- 
two  ganfly  thongh  in  reality  mounting  thirty-eigfat.  0£ 
course  Job  Tmefitt  and  Bob  Donll  followed  them.  Rgrwml*^ 
had  been  puzzled  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  thft  ^dmf 
IXkiII  and  Archy  Eagleshay,  when  the  two  old  mat  applzed 
to  enter.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to  lao^  at  the  notiozx^ 
but  when  the  captain  saw  them,  he  denred  that  tfaaj^isigfat 
not  be  refissed. 

**  There  is  stuff  in  them  yet — they  will  be  usefoL'* 

They  proved  that  Lord  Claymore  was  ri^t^  aw^  j^e 
soon  rated  them  as  quartor-masters* 

"  We  must  be  sharp  in  Tnannirtg  the  frigate,  Morfcoiu'* 
said  his  captain.  "Promise  largely.  We'll  redeem  our 
wordy  depend  on  that.'* 

Bills  soon  appeared,  posted  all  orer  Plymouth : "  The 

*Pallaa>* 'fitting  for  sea,  in  want  of  a  few  prime  handa. 
The  fastest  frigate  in  the  service — sure  to  come  back  in  a 
few  weeks  with  a  full  cargo  of  Spanish  pewter,  aud  cobs* 
Plenty  of  liberty  at  the  end  of  each  trip.  Imgaged  to 
make  more  prize-money  in  three  weeks  than  any  other 
ship  in  three  years/' 

Lord  Claymore  was  not  unknown  to  fame.     Many  maa 
joiiMd  iu  consequence  of  the  deeds  he  had  already  done 
iwlMM  after  reading  the  placards  or  hearing  them  read! 
*iy  J»d  no  great  fiiith  in  the  promisee.     Stiujthe 
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ship  could  not  be   manned  entirely  withont  sending  out 
press-gangs. 

At  length  the  '^  Pallas"  was  ready  for  sea. 

"I  hope  we  may  fulfil  all  our  pledges,"  obseryed 
Ronald  one  day,  after  the  frigate  had  left  the  shores  of 
England  far  astern. 

'^  I  am  determined  to  do  so,"  exclaimed  the  captain. 
"  Morton,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  a  man 
can  do  nothing  without  money.  That  is  irresistible,  in 
politics,  war,  or  love — ^rather  marriage ;  it  conquers  all 
opposition.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  seamen  can 
make  it.  We  are  on  that  course.  We'll  take  good  care 
that  the  opportunity  does  not  escape  us." 

Morton  thought  awhile.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  money  would  aid 
his  cause.  ^  "  It  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  my 
father's  birth ;  or  why  can  I  not  win  my  way  up  to  fame 
and  fortune?  I  will  show  Colonel  Armytage  that  the 
boatswain's  son  may  become  his  superior  in  rank,  and 
surpass  him  in  wealth,  just  as  much  as  the  boatswain  does* 
in  all  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  truly  noble." 

Bonald  did  not  allow  himself  generally  to  give  way 
to  such  feelings,  but  they  would  arise  in  spite  of  him,, 
when  he  thought  of  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  Colonel 
Armytage  towards  him.  Lord  Claymore,  who  took  an 
interest  in  all  serving  with  him, '  observed  Morton's  de- 
pressed spirits.  He  did  not,  however,  inquire  directly 
into  the  cause. 

*'By-the-by,  Morton,  you  are  a  Shetlander,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  been  lately 
among  your  people,  and  a  kind-hearted,  hospitable  race 
they  are.  Among  other  places  I  visited  was  Lunnasting 
Castle,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Marcus 
Wardhill  and  his  daughter,  a  handsome  person,  though  no 
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loBger  jxmng.  He  is  a  hale  old  t"^^,  bat  aomewlmft 
eccentric,  and  Tatker  morose,  I  sospect ;  has  a  bee  xn  b* 
bonnet — that  is  the  case  with  man j  of  his  &milj".  There 
K  a  consin  who  hres  there;  not  qizite  as  old  as  Scr 
Marcns — a  Teiy  odd  fellow ;  indeed,  I  shonid  say  decidedlj' 
mad.     Ton  probablj  know  something  of  them  ?" 

fionald  told  him  that  he  had  been  bron^^^  np  in  the 
castle. 

''A  relatxre  of  the  &milT  ?**  said  the  captain. 
^I  can  scarcelj  be  called   so,**  said  Morton  hnzmbij'. 
'^A  dbtant  one  only,  on  mj  mother'^  side.     Mr  father 
about  to  take  command  of  a  merchantman  when  be 
pressed  into  the  navy.     He  has  remained  in  Idle  aeivice 
ever  mnce.    He  is  now  bat  a  boatswain,  bat  he  is  a  man  o£ 
whom  any  son  may  be  prood." 

Bonald  then  told  the  captain  all  he  knew  of  bisfidiier^s 
eariy  history,  and  of  the  discoyeiy  of  the  two  men  wiio  bad 
carried  him  o£^ 

^  I  nnderstand  the  whole  af&ir,"  exclaimed  Lord  Clay- 
more, warmly.  **  With  all  my  heart  Til  help  yon  to  dear 
it  op.  Ton  win  have  plenty  of  employment  for  yonr 
prize-money :  the  lawyers  will  take  good  care  of  that ;  bnt 
never  mind,  we'll  have  enough  for  their  mawB,  and.  to 
spare.  Sharks  most  be  fed  as  well  as  other  fish,  yon  knoir. 
As  to  that  Sir  Marcos  WardhOl,  I  like  him  not.  I  shcmld 
have  little  compnnction  about  sending  him  on  bis  travels ; 
but  I  was  interested  in  his  daughter,  a  stately  lady,  still 
bearing  the  marks  of  great  beauty ;  the  Lady  TTilr^i^^  tfaey 
call  her." 

**  Yes,  I  used,  as  a  boy,  to  think  her  very  lovely,'*  said 
Sonaldy  warmly. 

•*!  may  say  she  is  so  still,"  retumedhis  captain.      "  Bat 
know,   Morton,  there  is  something  very  strange 
^  ibetidkadtD  lae  in  the  oddest  way;  rn<|»«— I 
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if  I  understood  astrology,  and  would  fiivonr  her  by  work- 
ing out  her  horoscope,  and  would  inform  her  when  the 
lost  one  would  return." 

"  She  has  been  sorely  tried,"  observed  Eonald.  "  Her 
father  and  Lawrence  Brindister  are  but  sorry  companions 
for  one  so  gifted  ;  and  the  death  of  her  husband  and  loss 
of  her  child  were  blows  she  has  never  recovered." 

Lord  Claymore  had  not  heard  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  so  Ronald  gave  him  the  whole  story  as  he  had 
heard  it.     His  captain  was  much  interested. 

"  What  a  delightful  thread  to  unravel ! "  he  exclaimed. 
'^  I  should  like  to  aid  in  it ;  but  unless  you  have  a  clue,  it 
is  not  likely  that  her  son  will  be  discovered." 

"  She  lives  on  in  hopes  that  he  may,"  answered  iBonald. 
**  I  pray  that  she  may  not  be  disappointed.  I  owe  her  a 
debt  of  gratitude  I  can  never  repay,  for  all  the  instruction 
she  gave  me." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  serve  her,"  remarked  Lord 
Claymore.  "  Though  it  strikes  me,  from  what  I  can  make 
out,  that  she  was  but  repaying  the  debt  she  owes  you." 

Ronald  did  not  inquire  what  his  captain  meant,  for  they 
were  both  summoned  on  deck  with  the  pleasant  informa- 
tion that  a  sail  was  in  sight.  The  frigate  was  at  this  time 
off  the  Azores. 

"  What  does  she  look  like  ?"  was  the  question  hurriedly 
put,  as  the  captain  himself  was  buckling  his  telescope  over 
his  shoulder  preparatory  to  mounting  the  rigging  to  take  a 
look  at  the  stranger  should  the  answer  be  promising. 
"  A  ship,  and  a  big  one,"  was  the  reply. 
In  a  few  seconds  Lord  Claymore  had  joined  the  look-out 
man  aloft.  When  the  captain  was  thus  active  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  officers  and  crew  would  neglect  their  duty. 
Lord  Claymore  took  a  long  steady  look  at  the  strangfer 
through  his  telescope,  and  returning  on  deck  ordered  the 
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sbip's  conrse  to  be  altered  a  couple  of  points,  and  all  sail  to 
be  made  in  chase. 

"  Morton,  I  have  a  wonderfal  presentiment  that  yonder 
crafb  is  loaded  with  the  pewter  and  cobs  we  have  been 
promising  onr  fellows,"  he  exclaimed,  walking  the  deck 
with  a  quick  step.  "  Her  top-gallant-sails  and  royals  have 
a  foreign  cnt^  and  the  blanched  hae  of  cotton  cloth  snch  as 
the  rich  galleons  of  Spain  usually  carry.  They  are  heavy 
sailers,  too,  and  the  '  Pallas,'  as  I  thought  she  would,  has 
shown  herself  light  of  heel.  Wo  shall  get  up  with  the 
chase  before  any  third  party  steps  in  to  snap  up  our  prey." 

Not  only  Ronald,  but  every  man  and  boy  in  the  ship 
entered  fully  into  the  captain's  eagerness.  All  longed  for 
prize-money;  the  greater  number,  probably,  that  they 
might  spend  it  as  sailors  in  those  days  got  rid  of  their 
hard-earned  gains,  in  wild  extravagance  and  debauchery  ; 
a  few  might  have  thought  of  their  old  fathers,  mothers,  and 
sisters,  whose  comforts  they  hoped  to  increase ;  or  some 
one,  more  romantic  than  his  shipmates,  might  have  had  in 
view  some  quiet  woodbine-covered  cottage,  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  a  hill,  with  green  fields,  and  a  sparkling  stream 
below,  a  seaman's  paradise,  with  an  Eve  as  a  com- 
panion. 

Bonald  Morton,  in  spite  of  his  resolution  to  the  contrary, 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Edda  Armytage,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  yet  winning  her ;  still,  again  and  again  he  tried 
to  overcome  aspirations  which  appeared  so  utterly  hope^ 
less.  Indeed,  why  should  he  ever  wish  to  make  her  his  ? 
Had  she  ever  attempted  to  assure  him  that  she  did  not 
share  her  father's  feelings  P  Had  she  not,  from  what  he 
had  heard,  been  willingly  receiving  the  attentions  of 
Alfonso  Gerardin,  a  mere  adventurer,  at  best,  who  most 
have  been  guilty  of  the  most  barefaced  falsehoods  to  have 
£'amed  bo  completely,  as  \iO  a^^eBJc^^  \a  V*^^^  done^  the 
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good  opinion  of  a  person  generally  so  acute  as  Colonel 
Armytage  ?  No,  he  did  not  want  money  for  himself;  it 
was  to  place  his  father  in  the  position  in  life  to  which  he 
was  bom,  should  it  be,  as  he  had  every  reason  to  hope, 
superior  to  that  he  now  occupied ;  still,  as  he  thought  all^ 
this,  and  much  more,  his  captain's  remark,  "  With  mondy 
you  can  do  everythiug,"  rang  in  his  ear. 

Not  a  man  or  boy  on  board  that  ship  who  was  not 
thinking  at  that  moment  of  the  same  thing — ^money ;  most 
of  them  were  talking  of  it  too.  With  eager  eyes  they 
watched  the  chase  as  a  wild  beast  does  its  prey,  longing  to 
get  possession. 

The  stranger  at  first  did  not  seem  to  have  understood 
the  character  of  the  frigate.  Her  people  were  not  keeping 
so  good  a  look-out  as  were  Lord  Claymore's  crew ; 
when  they  did,  all  sail  was  crowded  in  flight.  Away  she 
went  before  the  wind.  A  stern  chase  is  proverbially  a  long 
one ;  a  tub  can  sail  with  the  wind  aft. 

Many  hours  of  the  day  had  passed :  evening  was  ap- 
proaching :  should  the  night  prove  a  dark  one,  she  after 
all  might  escape.  The  captain  was  becoming  anxious,  so 
was  every  one  on  board.  The  nearer  they  had  got  to  the 
chase  the  more  like  a  Spaniard  she  appeared.  All  was 
done  that  could  be  thought  of  to  make  the  frigate  sail ; 
every  inch  of  canvas  she  could  carry  was  set  on  her; 
studding-sails  on  either  side  hanging  down  to  the  very 
surface  of  the  water,  which  they  swept  as  she  glided 
proudly  on,  while  other  light  sails  were  placed  even  above 
the  royals,  till  she  looked  like  a  lofty  pyramid  of  snow 
gliding  over  the  deep.  Faster  she  glided — the  breeze  was 
increasing ;  now  she  rushed  through  the  water ;  the  officers 
looked  over  her  sides  and  watched  with  satisfaction  the 
foam  which  rose  on  either  side  and  formed  a  long  sparkling 
frothy  line  astern. 
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"  We  shall  do  now,  Morton,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  ui 
high  glee.  "  Don't  you  hear  the  dollars  chinking  away  in 
her  hold?" 

Lord  Claymore  wanted  the  money — not  that  he  was 
avaricious— far  from  that ;  but  he  had  numberless  schemes 
in  view,  and  he  knew  full  well  that  without  the*  gold  they 
could  not  be  carried  out. 

As  the  chase  was  neared,  the  Spanish  oolonrs  were  seen 
flying  at  the  peak.  Not  a  shot  did  she  fire.  From  the 
squareness  of  her  yards  and  the  whiteness  of  her  canvas, 
as  seen  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  as  the  "  Pallas  "  got  her 
within  range  of  her  guns,  it  was  not  altogether  certain  that 
ahe  might  not  prove  a  man-of-war. 

"So  much  the  better,"  answered  the  captain,  when 
Glover  and  the  master  gave  it  as  their  opinion  thafc  she 
was  so.  "  We  shall  have  more  honour,  though  lesB  gold. 
We  must  look  out  for  the  gold  another  time." 

The  men  were  sent  to  their  quarters,  and  the  ship  was 
prepared  for  action.  The  chances  that  the  chaso  would 
escape  were  small  indeed. 

"  There's  many  a  sHp  between  the  cup  and  the  iip> 
observed  Mr.  Hardman,  the  second  lientenant,  who  had 
experienced  the  truth  of  the  saying  in  his  own  person  so 
often  that  he  seldom  failed  to  give  expression  to  it  on  everj 
opportunity.  Though  he  numbered  many  more  years  thau 
either  the  captain  or  first  lieutenant,  he  had  not  been 
promoted  till  some  time  after  them.  Sometimes  when  hi 
foretold  a  slip,  he  was  mistaken. 

"  Ready  with  a  gun  forward !"  exclaimed  the  captain. 
The  chase  was  well  within  range. 

"  We  don't  want  to  injure  her  more  than  we  can  help,' 
he  added.      "  Send  a  shot  past  her  first.      Fire  !*' 

The  gloom  prevented  the  shot  bein^  seen  as  it  flew  oi 
over  the  surface  just  free  of  the  chase. 
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The  Spaniards  thought  that  the  next  might  come  in 
through  the  stem- windows.  Down  went  her  helm ;  stud- 
ding-sail booms  were  cracking  away  on  either  side  ;  royal 
and  top-gallant-sheets  were  let  fly ;  top-sails  and  courses 
were  clewed  or  brailed  up,  and  the  Spaniard  yielded  him- 
self to  the  mercy  of  his  captors. 

The  frigate  brought  to  in  a  more  deliberate  way,  taking 
care  to  be  to  windward  of  the  prize ;  boats  were  instantly 
lowered  and  manned,  and  Hardman  and  Glover  hurried  off 
to  take  possession.  Perhaps  the  captain  would  have  liked 
to  have  gone,  but  it  would  have  been  undignified.  Glover 
soon  returned  with  the  satisfactory  information  that  she 
was  the  "  Carolina,"  a  large  Spanish  ship,  richly  laden  from 
the  Havanah  to  Cadiz.  A  prize  crew  was  immediately  put 
on  board,  and  the  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  "  Pallas." 
They  pulled  their  moustaches,  lit  their  cigars,  and  resigned 
themselves  to  their  lot.  By  dawn  the  next  morning  the 
**  Carolina,"  in  charge  of  her  new  masters,  with  Glover  as 
commander,  was  on  her  way  to  Plymouth. 

Lord  Claymore's  satisfaction  was  not  small  when  he 
discovered  that  the  "  Cai-olina "  formed  one  of  a  large 
convoy,  and  that  it  was  believed  the  other  ships  were 
astern.  Sharper  than  ever  was  the  look-out  kept  for  a 
strange  sail.  Day  after  day  passed,  however,  and  no 
merchantman  or  other  ships  appeared.  Hardman  began 
to  crow,  though  the  loss  was  his  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest : 
it  was  an  odd  amusement,  though  some  men  will  suffer 
anything  to  prove  that  they  are  true  prophets. 

A  week  had  passed. 

"  I  told  you  so,  Morton,"  he  observed.  "  There's  many 
a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  The  convoy  probably 
stole  by  us  during  the  night  when  some  of  our  volunteers, 
who  had  been  keeping  so  sharp  a  look-out  during  the  day, 
were  nodding." 
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'^  Sail  ho !"  was  sang  ont  at  that  moment  in  a  loud 
cheerM  tone  from  the  mast-head. 

"  Who'll  prove  right  now  ?"  exclaimed  Morton,  as  he 
sprang  aloft  with  his  glass  at  his  back. 

Others  were  looking-out  likewise.  All  sail  was  instantly 
made  in  chase.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  it  conld 
be  made  out  whether  the  stranger  was  friend  or  foe,  man- 
of-war  or  merchantman.  At  last  Hardman  condescended 
to  take  a  look  at  her. 

"  Those  sails  have  a  decided  English  cut  about  them," 
he  observed,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "  Depend  on  it 
she's  not  got  a  dollar  on  board  that  will  ever  enter  our 
pockets." 

"  To  my  mind,"  observed  Job  Truefitt,  who  with  Bob 
Doull  was  standing  on  the  fore-top-gallant  cross-trees, 
"  that  craft  out  there  looks  as  if  she  was  come  from  the 
land  where  the  gold  and  silver  grows.  He  looks  like  a 
Don,  every  inch  of  him.  Mark  my  words,  mate,  we  shall 
line  our  pockets  with  the  rhino  and  have  a  pretty  hand- 
some sum  to  take  home  to  our  old  mothers  or  sweethearts." 

"  Well  for  those  who  have  them,  but  I  have  neither  one 
nor  t'other,"  answered  Bob.  "  IVe  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  a  jolly  spree  on  shore,  and  live  like  a  lord  till  it's  all 
gone." 

"  That  won't  be  long,  I  suspect,"  said  Job. 

The  conversation  was  cut  short  by  a  summons  on  deck. 
The  frigate  was  nearing  the  chase.  The  whole  of  her  hull 
could  now  be  seen  clearly  from  the  deck.  As  to  her 
character  there  was  little  doubt.  She  was  a  merchantman 
of  considerable  tonnage.  However,  as  yet  she  showed  no 
ensign  at  her  peak  by  which  her  nation  might  be  known.  She 
was  pronounced  to  be  Dutch,  French,  Danish,  and  Spanish 
m  turn.  At  last  the  captain  thought  of  sending  for  some 
of  the  prisoners  to  give  their  o^Vqiotl  oh  ^^  wUo^^iSii*    The 
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Spaniards  did  not  take  long  before  tbey  declared  their 
belief  that  she  was  one  of  the  convoy  to  "which  they 
belonged,  and  if  they  were  not  mistaken  she  was  very 
richly  laden. 

A  scarcely  suppressed  shout  ran  round  the  decks  as  the 
fact  became  known. 

"  Ay,  but  we've  not  got  her  yet,"  observed  Hardman. 

Both  captain  and  crew  looked  as  if  they  wished  they 
could  urge  on  the  frigate  by  means  more  potent  than  the 
light  breeze  then  blowing.  What  plans  and  projects 
might  not  even  then  have  been  working  in  that  fertile 
brain !     Still  the  chase  did  her  best  to  escape. 

"She  has  something  to  run  for,  or  she  would  have 
given  in  before  this,"  observed  the  captain,  rapidly  walking 
up  and  down  the  deck,  and  eyeing  his  anticipated  prize. 
"Her  violent  efforts  to  escape  is  a  good  sign,  at  all 
events." 

4 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  the  chase,  for  she  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag,  though  she 
still  held  on.  That  she  could  escape  seemed  impossible, 
and  Lord  Claymore  was  unwilling  to  fire,  for  fear  of 
damaging  her,  not  in  consequence  of  tenderness  towards 
her,  but  because  he  hoped  in  a  short  time  that  she  would 
become  his  property. 

"  Perhaps  she  has  some  notion  that  she  will  haul  afb 
her  sheets  and  escape  to  windward  of  us,"  observed  the 
master. 

"  Not  at  all  likely  that  she  will  make  so  hopeless  an 
attempt,"  answered  Morton. 

"No;  but  what  do  you  say  to  the  fellows  blowing 
themselves  up,"  put  in  Hardman.  "  There's  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip  ;  it  is  the  only  way  by  which 
they  can  disappoint  us,  unless  they  heave  their  cargo  over- 
board, which  they  may  have  done  alreBb^y^'Vyj-^iJsi'^^-^r 
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His  brother  officers,  as  usual,  laughed  afc  Hardman's 
prognostications.  At  length  the  frigate  got  the  chase 
directly  under  her  guns,  when  instead  of  making  the 
slightest  attempt  to  escape,  she  hauled  down  her  flag,  and 
heaving  to,  waited  to  be  taken  possession  of.  This  was 
done  as  soon  as  a  boat  could  be  lowered  from  the  frigate ; 
Morton  went  in  her,  and  Evans  the  mate,  who  spoke 
Spanish,  accompanied  him.  He  stepped  on  board  the 
prize.  She  was  a  handsome  ship,  and  from  her  very  ap- 
pearance Morton  hoped  that  she  would  have  a  rich  cargo. 
The  captain  received  his  captors  very  politely,  and  at  onee 
produced  his  invoice. 

"  That  is  what  you  want,  gentlemen,"  he  observed,  with 
a  deep  sigh ;  ''your  gain  is  my  loss,  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"There  are  all  sorts  of  valuable  things  here,  sir,"  ob- 
served Morton's  subordinate.  "  I  only  hope  they  are  not 
all  shams." 

"  We'll  go  below  and  examine,"  was  the  wise  reply. 

The  ship  was  undoubtedly  laden  with  all  sorts  of  West 
India  produce.  Then  some  chests  were  come  to;  they 
were  full  of  bars  of  silver. 

"  Pretty  pickings,  these,"  observed  Evans. 

Some  smaller  boxes  were  next  examined. 

*'  As  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  Welshman,  if  I  ever  cast 
my  eyes  on  diamonds  before,  these  are  diamonds !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, holding  up  a  rough-looking  but  shining  stone 
between  his  fingers.  They  might  have  been  pieces  of  glass 
for  what  Morton  could  tell. 

"  These  little  boxes  are  worth  some  thousands,  Morton, 
I  can  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Hardman,  half  beside  himself 
with  delight.  ** A  magnificent  haul!"  Suddenly  he  re- 
collected himself. — "  That  is  to  say,  if  they  ever  reach 
England  in  safety.  But,  you  know,  there's  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 
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Morton  was  too  bnsy  to  laugh  jnst  then.  He  bad  dis- 
covered some  larger  chests,  containing  some  large  gold 
candlesticks,  which  the  captain  informed  them,  were  to 
ornament  the  church  of  onr  Lady  of  the  Conception,  m 
Madrid.  There  were  just  three  of  them,  enormous  and 
massive  articles,  not  less  than  five  feet  high,  besides,  a 
quantity  of  rich  plate,  of  gold  and  silver.  Morton  sent 
back  Evans  to  make  a  report  to  the  captain :  Lord  Clay- 
more heard  the  account  with  unrestrained  delight. 

"  We'll  have  it  all  safe  on  board,  without  delay,"  he  ex- 
claimed. ^^It  will  not  do  to  let  it  fall  again  into  the 
enemy's  hands ;  in  the  frigate,  at  all  events,  we  shall  b6 
able  to  fight  for  it." 

The  men  cheered  as  they  saw  the  chests  hoisted  up  the 
side.  It  was  bringing  back  the  good  old  buccaneering 
days ;  such  a  prize  had  not  been  made  by  any  cruiser  for  a 
long  time.     A  mate  was  sent  home  in  charge  of  her. 

^^  Take  care  you  don't  get  caught,  and  clapped  into  ^ 
French  prison,"  said  Hardman,  as  he  shoved  ofl^. 

Scarcely  were  the  chests  of  treasure  stowed  below,  and 
the  prize  out  of  sight,  than  another  sail  was  descried  from  the 
mast-head — chase  was  made — ^the  prisoners  confessed  that 
she  was  one  of  their  convoy,  and  as  the  "  Pallas  "  came  up 
with  her,  they  stated  that  she  was  even  more  richly  laden 
than  the  last.  She  saw  that  flight  was  useless.  She  was 
speedily  boarded,  and  found  to  contain  more  dollars,  bars 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  treasure.  It  took  no  long 
time  to  transfer  the  whole  to  the  "  Pallas." 

"If  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  Morton,  we  shall  have 
enough  of  the  needfdl  to  satisfy  all  the  land  sharks  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  establish  your  rights,  whatever  they  may 
be,  ag^ainst  all  opposition." 

Morton's  hopes  began  to  rise  high.  The  wealth  they 
were  collecting  seemed  almost  fabulous ;   though  he  knew 
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that  but  a  small  share  would  come  to  bim,  be  thought  that 
it  would  be  ample  to  carry  put  his  objects. 

The  treasure  had  not  long  been  stowed  away,  when  the 
wind  got  up  with  a  heavy  sea,  and  the  ship  laboured  con- 
siderably. Hardman,  when  sitting  over  his  wine  with  his 
messmates  in  the  gun-room,  began  to  talk  of  planks  start- 
ing, and  rich  argosies  going  suddenly  to  the  bottom.  No 
one,  however,  paid  much  attention  to  his  prognostications 
of  evil.  Bj  dawn  the  next  day  another  sail  hove  in  sight. 
Chase  was  made,  but  the  stranger  showed  that  she  had  a 
fJEust  pair  of  heels;  the  "Pallas,"  however,  had  a  faster 
pair,  and  by  noon  had  gained  upon  her  so  much  that  she 
was  seen  to  be  an  armed  ship  of  considerable  size.  No 
sooner  however  did  the  "  Pallas  "  get  her  under  her  guns, 
than  she  hauled  down  her  flag  and  hove  to.  Though  a 
heavy  sea  was  running,  she  was  immediately  boarded  and 
found  to  be  a  richly  laden  Letter  of  Marque.  She  also 
had  a  chest  of  dollars  ;  but  as  there  would  have  been  great 
danger  of  losing  them  in  transferring  them  to  the  "Pallas," 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  on  board  ;  !^ans  was  sent  in 
charge  of  her. 

"  Take  care  that  you  do  not  slip  into  a  lion's  mouth," 
said  Morton,  as  his  brother  officer  took  his  departure. 

"  If  I  do,  I  hope  that  I  shall  slip  out  again  before  he 
has  time  to  shut  it,"  was  Evans's  reply. 

Fortune  was  smiling,  it  seemed,  on  the  "Pallas."  Four 
rich  prizes  had  already  been  made ;  it  was  difficult  to  cal- 
culate their  worth.  The  sanguine  temperament  of  the 
captain  might  have  over-estimated  it. 

"  My  share  alone  is  little  short  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,"  he  exclaimed,  showing  Morton  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  he  had  been  making  a  rough  calculation — "  a 
splendid  fortune  for  a  man  of  moderate  wishes.  I  wish 
that  you  had  a  larger  share.    "We  captains  get  the  lion's 
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part,  certainly ;  but  perhaps  it  is  as  well  as  it  is.  What  a 
stimulus  it  is  to  an  officer  to  exert  liimself  to  obtain  com- 
mand in  time  of  war." 

"Yes,"  thought  Morton;  "but  let  men  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  how  many  fail  to  obtain  the  desired 
rank,  or  if  they  get  that,  the  coveted  wealth  !*' 

"  E>emember,  however,  Morton,"  continued  Lord  Clay- 
more, "  I  have  promised  to  assist  you  in  establishing  your 
claims,  or  your  father's  rather,  whatever  they  are.  He 
may  be  the  son  of  a  peasant,  or  noble.  No  one  cares  less 
for  what  is  called  gentle  blood  than  I  do ;  but  it  is  not  the 
estimate  which  we  set  on  an  article,  but  at  which  the  world 
at  large  holds  it,  which  is  its  true  value.  I  don't  feel  hap- 
pier because  I  am  the  possessor  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  than  I  did  ten  days  ago  when  I  was  a  beggar ;  but 
depend  on  it,  the  world  will  esteem  me  much  more  highly 
than  it  did." 

Morton  always  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  remarks 
which  dropped  from  his  captain's  lips,  always  foil  of  shrewd- 
ness and  good  sense. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  "  Pallas"  to  return  home.  Four 
prizes  had  been  despatched  to  England.  All  were  anxious 
to  ascertain  that  they  had  arrived  there  safely. 

"  Little  chance  of  that,"  observed  Hardman ;  "  plenty 
of  the  enemy's  cruisers  about,  to  snap  them  up." 

Though  homeward  bound,  as  bright  a  look-oat  as 
ever  was  kept,  in  the  hopes  that  another  prize  might  be 
taken. 

When  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  at  dawn  one  morning,  a 
light  silvery  fog  lay  on  the  water,  bright  but  sufficiently 
opaque  to  conceal  all  objects  even  close  at  hand.  The  wind 
at  dawn  was  light,  but  as  the  sun  rose,  so  did  the  breeze, 
and  the  royals  and  top-gallant  sails  which  had  at  first  been 
set  were  one  after  the  other  taken  off  the  frigate. 

20 
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"This  fog  is  indeed  provoking.  We  may  run  by  ft 
whole  convoy  of  th^  enemy's  merchantmen  without  seeing 
them,"  observed  Morton,  who  had  become  as  eager  as  the 
most  avaricious  of  his  shipmates  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
by  the  royal  road  opened  up  before  them. 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Hardman :  "  very  likely  at 
this  moment  we  are  passing  within  hail  of  some  Spanish 
galleons,  whose  cargoes  would  make  every  man  on  board 
independent  for  life." 

The  looker-out  at  the  mast-head  hailed  the  deck. 

"  A  ship,  sir,  close  to — I  see  her  mast-heads  over  the 
fog." 

"  What  does  she  look  like  ?"  asked  Morton.  *'  A  large 
ship,  sir,  line-of-battle  ship,  I  should  say." 

The  officers  were  alert  in  an  instant.  Hardman  flew 
aloft.  Scarcely  had  he  got  there,  than  he  shouted,  **  There's 
another !  another ! — ^three  of  them — ^line-of-battle  ships  and 
^enemies." 

The  last  words  had  an  electric  eflTect.  From  the  move- 
ments of  the  line-of-battle  ships  as  they  were  seen  over 
the  fog,  there  was  no  doubt  that  their  look-outs  had  dis- 
<30vered  the  "Pallas."  In  an  instant  the  captain  was  on  deck ; 
Morton  had  already  ordered  the  ship  to  be  kept  away,  and 
was  again  setting  top-gallant  sails  and  royals ;  he  thought 
the  royal  masts  would  scarcely  stand. 

**  Never  mind,  we  must  do  everything  to  preserve  our 
booty  and  our  Hberty,"  answered  Lord  Claymore. 

The  breeze  increased  almost  to  a  gale.  The  wind  soon 
dispersed  the  mist,  and  the  three  huge  line-of-battle  ships 
were  seen  rushing  on  towards  the  Mgate.  A  broadside 
from  one  of  them  would  have  sunk  her — ^her  top-gallant 
masts  bent  like  willow  wands.  Every  moment  it  appeared 
that  they  must  go.  Lord  Claymore  stood  watching  them, 
and  now  and  then  taking  a  glance  at  his  enemies,  and 
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ihongh  cool  and  collected,  seeming  positively  to  revel  in 
the  excitement  of  the  scene.  The  wind  was  abeam ;  and 
the  frigate,  which  proved  herself  but  a  crank  ship,  heeled 
over  till  her  hammock-nettings  dipped  in  the  seething, 
foaming  waters,  which  babbled  and  hissed  up  through  the 
lee  scuppers. 

On  tore  the  "  Pallas."  It  was  a  race  for  liberty  and  the 
preservation  of  the  wealth  in  which  they  had  been  rejoicing. 

"  What  will  you  take  for  your  prize-money  in  prospect 
now,  Morton?"  asked  the  pertinacious  Hardman.  ''I 
told  you  so,  old  boy — there's  many  a  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  It's  the  great  truth  I've  learned  in  my  life — 
I  shall  always  stick  to  it." 

'^  It  may  apply  equally  to  our  enemies  astern,  though,*' 
observed  the  captain,  who  had  overheard  the  remark,  "  we 
will  see  if  we  cannot  make  it  so." 

The  line-of-battle  ships  were  by  this  time  beginning 
to  feel  the  fury  of  the  gale,  which  was  well  nigh 
carrying  her  masts  out  of  the  frigate,  or  sending  her 
over  on  her  beam-ends.  The  more,  however  the  Spaniards 
saw  her  pressed,  the  less  willing  they  were  to  shorten 
saiL  She  now  kept  edging  more  and  more  away  to 
bring  the  wind  further  astern,  squaring  her  yards  as  she 
did  so,  the  Spaniards  having  to  do  the  same.  They  did 
not  seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  spend  much  powder 
and  shot  on  her,  as  they  of  course  felt  sure  of  capturing 
her  in  the  end.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  the  little 
English  frigate  dauntlessly  doing  her  utmost  to  escape 
from  her  huge  pursuers,  the  foam  in  dense  masses  flying 
over  her,  while  with  bending  masts,  and  lee-shrouds 
bulging  out,  she  dashed  through  the  fiuntic  waves,  her 
Bide  as  she  heeled  over  half  buried  beneath  them.  What 
hope  was  there  of  her  escaping  ? 

One  huge  Spaniard  was  on  her  weather,  another  on  her 
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lee-beam,  while  the  other  was  coming  np  fast  astern  on  her 
weather  quarter.  Still  Lord  Claymore  did  not  despair. 
He  stepped  down  among  the  crew  and  spoke  to  them. 

"  My  lads,  never  say  die  while  there's  life.  Let  every 
man  and  boy  of  you  do  your  best,  and  well  yet  give  the 
dons  the  slip.  Be  smart,  as  if  your  lives  depended  on  it. 
To  your  stations  now." 

Every  man  stood  ready,  watching  the  captain's  eye. 
He  had  explained  his  plan  to  his  officers,  All  was  ready. 
There  was  a  dead  silence — ^the  gale  roared  louder  than  ever 
— the  frigate  tore  through  the  waves.  The  Spaniards 
were  close  upon  her ;  angry  at  her  still  holding  out  they 
began  to  fire ;  the  shots  came  fast  and  thick,  flying  over 
and  on  each  side  of  the  frigate,  but  hitherto  none  had 
struck  her.  At  length  the  Spaniards  saw  again  that  firing 
was  of  no  use — they  should  only  be  knocking  their  destined 
prize  to  pieces — like  vast  mountains  of  snow  they  came 
rushing  on.  It  appeared  as  if  they  were  about  to  crush 
the  little  frigate  with  their  united  weight. 

"  Ready,  lads !"  shouted  the  captain  of  the  "  Pallas." 
"  Clew  up !     Haul  down  !" 

Those  magic  words  put  every  human  being  on  board 
the  frigate  in  motion.  Tacks  and  sheets  were  let  go. 
Some  hauled  away  at  the  brails.  Topsails  were  clewed  up 
— ^top-gallant  sheets  were  let  fly — stay-sails  hauled  down, 
and  the  frigate,  which  an  instant  before  was  under  a  cloud 
of  canvas,  was  now  reduced  to  her  bare  poles. 

The  Spaniards,  totally  unprepared  for  such  a  manoeuvre, 
at  first  scarcely  comprehended  what  had  happened.  On 
thd  huge  ships  sailed  in  their  headlong  course.  It  did  not 
occur  to  their  captains  to  attempt  instantly  to  shorten  sail, 
but  one  and  all  turned  their  eyes  aft  to  see  what  their 
expected  prize  was  about. 

Lord  Claymore  watched  them  for  a  short  time,  but 
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only  to  assure  himself  that  they  were  well  to  leeward 
of  him.  The  frigate  had  not  lost  her  way  through  the 
water. 

"  Down  with  the  helm  !"  cried  the  captain,  in  a  cheerful 
tone,  which  gave  encouragement  to  all.  *' Hoist  away! 
Matten  afb  the  sheets  1" 

Not  an  officer,  or  man,  or  boy,  but  put  his  hand  to 
halliards,  sheets,  braces,  or  bowlines ;  and  if  the  way  in 
which  she  had  been  stripped  of  her  canvas  had  appeared 
like  magic  to  her  pursuers,  much  more  must  the  style  in 
which  sail  was  again  made.  Off  she  flew  on  a  bowline  on 
the  other  tack,  while  the  three  line-of-battle  ships  were 
harrying  headlong  miles  away  to  leeward. 

A  loud,  hearty  cheer  burst  &om  the  throats  of  the 
British  seamen  as  they  saw  the  success  of  their  captain's 
skilful  manoeuvre. 

"  What  do  you  say  now,  Mr.  Hardman  ?"  he  said, 
laughing.  '*  There's  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip." 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  the  Spaniards  must  confess  to  the 
truth  of  the  saying  just  now,"  he  answered.  "  But  we  are 
not  altogether  clear  of  them  yet." 

"No,  by  Jove!"  the  fellows  are  after  us!"  exclaimed 
the  captain,  pointing  to  leeward,  where  the  three  ships 
were  seen  under  shortened  sail,  slowly  coming  up  on  a 
wind.  "  We  must  trust  to  our  heels  and  the  shades  of 
night.     That  trick  won't  answer  twice." 

Though  not  over-well  managed,  the  Spanish  ships 
sailed  well,  and  were  once  more  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
"  Pallas."  The  wind  had  decreased  a  little,  which  was  some- 
what in  her  favour,  but  still,  with  the  pressure  of  sail  upon 
her,  she  heeled  over  as  much  as  before.  In  smooth  water 
she  might  have  had  the  advantage,  but,  with  the  heavy 
sea  then  running,  the  Spaniards  were  evidently  coming  up 
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with  her.  They  were  seen  also  to  be  steering  dififereni 
courses  for  the  purpose  of  cnttiDg  her  off.  Lord  Claymore^ 
however,  retained  his  usual  composure. 

''  Night  will  be  down  upon  us  soon,  and  then  we  will 
give  the  dons  the  slip,"  he  observed  calmly,  and  ga^e 
the  order  to  have  a  lantern  fixed  on  a  ballasted  cask 
prepared. 

This  was  for  some  time  carried  over  the  stem  and  then 
lowered  into  the  water.  When  this  was  done,  the  ship's 
course  was  altered,  and  she  stood  to  the  north-east,  leav^* 
ing  the  enemy  to  follow  the  false  light.  After  a  little  time 
one  watch  was  sent  below,  and  except  that  the  sharpeet 
eyes  in  the  ship  were  kept  on  the  look-out,  everything 
returned  to  its  usual  routine,  and  many  a  weary  form  lay 
stretched  in  the  hammocks. 

Dawn  came  at  last.  As  the  first  bright  streaks  appeared 
in  the  sky,  look-outs  were  aloft,  and  as  the  darkness  rolled 
away  towards  the  flea*  west,  they  shouted,  ^^No  sail  in 
sight !" 

The  captain  breathed  more  freely — so  did  Morton.  He 
had  begun  to  fear  that  his  prospects  so  lately  brightening 
were  again  to  be  blighted.  By  keeping  a  constant  look- 
out the  "  Pallas"  once  more  made  the  Eddy  stone  Light- 
house. 

"  Now,  my  lads,  we'll  show  our  friends  on  the  shore 
that  we  have  redeemed  our  pledges,"  cried  the  captain. 
"  Have  on  deck  those  chests  with  the  golden  caudlesticks, 
Mr.  Nibs,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  purser.  The  chests 
were  got  up,  and  tackles  being  made  ready  to  each  mast- 
head, a  golden  candlestick  was  sent  up  and  fixed  above  the 
truck.  It  was  no  easy  work,  but  sailors  can  do  anything 
that  is  possible.  Thus  with  bags  of  dollars  at  the  yard- 
arms,  and  rich  brocades  pendant  from  the  stays,  the  frigate 
sailed  up  Plymouth  Sound.    Great  was  the  excitement  she 
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caused,  though  she  had  ahready  been  looked  for,  as  her  four 
prizes,  in  spito  of  Hardman's  prognostications,  had  arrived 
in  safety  before  her. 

All  her  crew  who  wished  it,  got  leave  on  shore;  there 
was  no  fear  of  any  running  from  her  ;  their  places  would 
instantly  have  been  filled  by  hundreds  of  eager  applicants 
for  a  berth  on  board.  Fully  did  Bob  Doull  carry  out  his 
inticntions ;  and  strange,  though  not  very  unusual,  were 
the  scenes  witnessed  in  Plymouth  and  its  neighbourhood 
for  several  days  afber  the  arrival  of  the  "  Pallas." 

Coaches-and-four  and  coaches-and-six  were  seen  driving 
about  Plymouth,  laden  inside  and  out  with  seamen  and 
Hheir  female  companions,  decked  out  in  costumes  of  the 
most  gaudy  colours  and  extravagant  fashion.  At  every 
public-house  they  came  to,  they  insisted  on  drawing  up, 
and  treating  all  who  happened  to  be  inside,  aud  all  who 
were  passing  at  the  time.  Suppers  and  dancing  closed  the 
day.  There  was  no  great  variety,  perhaps,  in  the  style  of 
their  amusements.  The  great  object  seemed  to  be  to  get 
rid  of  their  money  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Ronald  Morton,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found 
himself  possessed  of  what  appeared  to  him  a  very  large 
sum  of  money. 

"It  will  be  enough  to  sift  this  afiair  of  my  father's  to 
the  bottom,  and  if  claims  he  has,  to  establish  them 
thoroQghly,"  he  observed  to  his  captain. 

Lord  Claymore  laughed  heartily. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  know  not  what  amount  a  lawyer's 
maw  is  capable  of  swallowing,"  he  answered.  "  It  will 
prove  a  mere  soppit  if  the  matter  is  contested,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  will  be.  However,  we  will  see  about  it  when 
we  return  from  our  next  cruise.  Till  your  father  returns 
home,  you  can  do  nothing." 

Once  more,  her  officers  and  crew  having  spent  all  their 
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snperflnons  cash,  the  "  Golden  Pallas,"   as  she  was  now 
called;  put  to  sea. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

**  MoBTON,  we  ought  to  be  content  with  the  prizes  we  have 
made ;  we  must  now  do  something  in  the  fighting  way,  or 
we  shall  be  looked  upon  as  mere  buccaneers,  who  think  of 
nothing  but  making  money." 

This  remark  was  made  by  Lord  Claymore,  after  the 
frigate  had  been  for  some  time  in  commission — had  been 
to  America  and  back,  and  being  now  on  the  French  coast, 
had  sent  home  a  few  more  captures,  though  not  of  any 
very  great  value. 

"  That  may  be  very  well  for  a  captain  who  has  made 
the  best  part  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,"  thought  Morton, 
"  but  for  a  poor  lieutenant,  who  has  made  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  that,  yet  wants  it  as  much,  it  is  a  very  difierent 
affair." 

Ronald  had  begun  to  find  the  value  of  money,  and  also 
that  it  has  wings  with  which  to  betake  itself  away.  He 
acquiesced,  however,  in  the  propriety  of  fighting.  An 
opportunity  was  not  long  wanting. 

Before  many  days  had  passed,  the  frigate  was  off  the 
Isle  d'Aix,  on  the  French  coast.  She  stood  in ;  the  cap- 
tain and  most  of  the  officers  with  glasses  at  their  eyes 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet.  At  length 
the  masts  and  spars  of  several  line- of-bat tie  ships  cnme  in 
view.  Still  the  frigate  stood  on  till  a  three-decker — an 
eighty-gun  ship — three  seventy-fours,  four  frigates,  and 
three  brigs  were  counted.  The  little  English  frigate 
p&r&ded  up  and  down  before  the  roadstead,  but  none  ven- 
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tared  out  to  attack  her.     It  was  the  French  sqnadron  under 
Admiral  A]lemand. 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  over  a  plan  which  may  sound 
terrible  to  the  ears  of  some,  but  it  is  both  feasible  and 
right,  I  fully  believe,"  said  the  captain,  after  taking  several 
turns  on  deck,  and  addressing  his  first  lieutenant.  "  We 
might  set  fire  to  or  blow  up  into  the  air,  one  and  all  of 
those  ships.  I  only  wish  that  there  were  more  together. 
You  see  they  are  deep  in  the  water.  They  have  stores  on 
board,  and  are  evidently  intended  for  some  expedition  or 
other ;  an  attack  on  our  West  India  Islands,  or  to  attack 
us  in  some  other  vulnerable  part.  They  must  or  should 
be  got  rid  of:  other  plans  might  be  adopted ;  but  I  hold 
to  that  of  THE  FIRE-SHIPS.  I  should  delight  in  conducting 
the  enterprise.  With  a  few  brave  men  under  me,  on  whose 
coolness  and  judgment  I  could  rely,  it  would  be  certain  to 
succeed.  Morton,  I  would  select  you.  Would  it  not  be  a 
glorious  work  ?" 

"  If  you  selected  me,  my  lord,  I  would  certainly  follow 
you,  and  do  my  utmost  to  carry  out  your  directions,"  an- 
swered Morton ;  "  but  the  idea  of  employing  fire-ships  has 
never  been  congenial  to  my  taste.  I  would  rather  meet  the 
enemy  and  destroy  him  in  a  general  engagement." 

"  That  sounds  very  right  and  chivalric,"  replied  Lord 
Claymore,  snuling;  "but  observe  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  The  object  of  going  to  war  with  an  enemy  is  to  sink, 
bum,  and  destroy  his  ships  at  sea,  and  to  do  him  all  the 
injury  in  our  power  on  shore.  In  a  general  engagement 
you  attack  his  fleet  with  yours,  at  the  cost  of  some  of  your 
ships,  perhaps,  and  the  loss  of  many  hundreds  of  your 
men.  If  a  great  victory  is  gained,  a  tenth,  or  at  all  events 
a  twentieth,  part  of  the  enemy  are  killed  and  wounded. 
Now,  by  my  plan  the  lives  of  very  few  of  our  own  people 
are  risked ;  perhaps  no  one  may  be  lost ;  while  the  ships  of 
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ilie  enemy  are  entirelj  destroyed ;  and  thongb,  of  coarse, 
Bomo  of  their  people  are  sacrificed,  probably  not  more  are 
lost  than  in  a  general  engagement,  while  the  chances  are 
that  the  war  in  consequence  is  more  speedily  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  saved,  and  people 
able  to  return  to  their  peaceful  and  useful  occupations. 
Morton,  I  look  upon  war  as  a  terrible  curse.  The  sooner 
it  can  be  put  an  end  to  the  better,  but  I  am  very  certain 
that  in  this  instance  it  can  only  be  by  humbling  our  proud 
foes  to  the  very  dust.  IS^apoleon  will  bite  till  every  tooth 
in  his  head  is  drawn." 

Although  Morton's  reason  was  convinced  by  the  rea- 
soning of  his  enthusiastic  captain,  his  feelings  were  not 
entirely  satisfied.  He,  however,  promised  to  aid  him  as  far 
as  he  had  the  power  in  carrying  out  any  project  of  that 
description  which  he  might  conceive. 

The  subject  was  again  and  again  reverted  to  during 
the  time  the  frigate  was  on  the  coast,  and  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  most  stirring  and  often  hazardous  opera- 
tions — such  as  cutting  out  vessels,  armed  and  unarmed, 
landing  and  desti'oyiug  telegraph  stations,  and  storming 
and  blowing  up  forts. 

Once  more  the  "  Pallas"  returned  to  L'Isle  d'Aix.  The 
French  squadron  was  still  there. 

"  We  must  be  at  those  fellows,"  exclaimed  Lord  Clay- 
more, as  he  walked  the  deck,  looking  towards  the  enemy 
with  a  greedy  eye.  "  We  must  get  them  out  somehow  or 
other,  if  we  can.  It  would  have  a  grand  moral  efifect  to 
carry  off  a  prize  from  before  their  very  noses." 

Morton  was  as  eager  as  his  chief.  There  was  a  soldier's 
wind,  so  that  the  frigate  could  stand  in  or  off  shore  at 
pleasure. 

"  This  is  an  opportunity  many  would  rejoice  to  have ; 
don^t  let  us  throw  it  away,"  continued  the  captain^  watch- 
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mg  tibe  Ere2K»h  ship  through  his  telescope.  They  lay  at 
their  anchors,  seemingly  determined  not  to  move  in  spite 
of  the  bold  enemy  prondly  cruising  before  their  e^es. 

"  Give  them  a  shot  or  two,  ]^orton,"  said  the  captain : 
"  we'll  try  if  that  does  not  excite  them  to  bestir  them- 
selves." 

In  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron  was  a  large 
fidgate,  painted  black  and  heavily  armed,  and  near  her 
were  three  brigs.  Still  they  were  all  under  shelter  of  the 
batteries  on  the  island. 

With  a  shout  of  satisfaction  the  British  crew  observed 
the  topsails  of  the  black  frigate  and  her  three  consorts  let 
£bJ1.  It  was  a  sign  that  they  were  coming  out.  The  sails 
were  sheeted  home.  Out  they  aU  four  stood.  The  canvas 
of  the  **  Pallas  "  was  reduced,  and  she  was  hove-to,  in  the 
most  gallant  way,  to  wait  for  them. 

**  We  must  have  him,  I  am  determined,"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  as  the  enemy's  firigate  drew  near.  Everybody  waa 
as  eager  and  sanguine  as  the  captain,  except  Lieutenant 
Hardman. 

"We  have  had  all  the  luck  hitherto — ^we  must  not 
expect  to  keep  it,"  he  remarked  to  Glover.  "  Eemember 
what  I  often  have  said :  There's  many  a " 

A  shot  from  the  enemy,  which  came  whizzing  dose 
over  his  head,  and  the  loud  shouts  of  "  Fire !  "  from  the 
captain,  cut  short  his  remarks. 

The  crew  gave  a  hearty  cheer,  and  obeyed  the  order  by 
delivering  a  rattling  broadside  at  the  advancing  enemy. 

More  sail  was  now  made  on  the  frigate,  so  that  she 
might  be  kept  completely  under  command.  The  brigs 
coming  up  also  commenced  firing,  as  did  the  batteries  on 
the  island,  but,  boldly  standing  on,  the  English  frigate 
gallantly  engaged  them  all.  The  crew  required  no  words 
of  encouragement.    Most  of  the  men  stood  at  their  guns 
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stripped  to  the  waist,  with  their  handkerchiefs  bound 
roiind  their  heads,  labouring  with  that  determined  energy 
which  was  the  sur^  promise  of  victory.  Now,  as  they 
conld  bring  their  guns  to-  bear,  they  aimed  at  the  brigs, 
now  again  at  their  larger  opponent,  the  black  frigate.  As 
she  drew  near  it  was  seen  that  she  was  greatly  superior  to 
liio  "  Pallas,"  both  in  size  and  as  to  the  number  of  her  guns, 
while  probably  also  her  crew  were  much  more  nnmeroxui, 
but  that  in  no  way  daunted  Lord  Claymore.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  the  more  eager  not  to  part  with  her, 
but  to  carry  her  off  as  his  prize. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  superiority,  the  black  frigate, 
as  well  as  the  brigs,  showed  a  disposition  to  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Several  times  the  "Pallas"  had  to 
tack  to  avoid  the  shoals  surrounding  the  island.  Besides 
this,  her  captain's  aim  was,  by  manoeuvring,  to  get  to 
windward  of  the  black  frigate,  and  also  between  her  and 
the  batteries,  so  that  their  shot  would  be  likely  to  damage 
friends  as  well  as  foes.  The  brigs,  which  showed  signs  of 
being  much  cut  up  in  their  rigging,  seemed  inclined  to 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  shots  of  the  "  Pallas  " 
were,  however,  aimed  chiefly  at  her  more  worthy  antago- 
nist. The  guns  were  admirably  served.  Again  the  men 
cheered.  The  first  step  towards  victory  had  been  gained. 
The  mizen-mast  of  the  black  frigate  had  been  shot  away, 
and  over  the  side  it  went,  with  its  yards  and  sails. 

The  "  Pallas"  ceased  firing — so  did  the  batteries,  for 
they  would  have  hit  the  French  ship  had  they  continued  to 
do  so.  Once  more  the  British  frigate  tacked.  She  had 
gained  a  position  directly  to  windward  of  her  opponents. 
Once  more  she  opened  her  fire ;  it  was  with  dreadful  effect. 
She,  however,  was  suffering  much,  both  in  spars  and  hull. 

"  This  must  be  cut  short,"  observed  the  captain,  calmly. 
"  Now,  master,  up  with  the  helm,  and  carry  us  alongside 
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the  enemy.     My  men,  be  ready  to  board,  the  cutlass  mnst 
decide  the  day." 

In  gallant  style  the  small  English  frigate  bore  down 
npon  an  opponent  nearly  twice  her  size.  The  "  Pallas*^' 
poured  a  well-directed  broadside  into  the  black  frigate,  and 
the  instant  afterwards  there  was  a  fearful  concussion.  The 
main-deck  guns  were  driven  in  by  the  sides  of  the  French 
ship,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  maintopsail-yard  was 
torn  from  the  mast,  and  much  other  damage  was  done 
aloft,  while  the  bumpkin,  chain  plates,  cat  heads,  and 
bower  anchor  were  carried  away.  In  vain  the  captain 
called  to  his  men  to  aid  in  lashing  the  two  frigates 
together.  Before  they  could  assemble  they  had  separated. 
Bonald,  with  a  boarding  party,  was  about  to  spring  on  to 
the  deck  of  the  French  frigate,  but  he  was  too  late  to  make 
the  attempt. 

Once  more  Lord  Claymore  was  about  to  bear  down  on 
the  French  frigate,  when  Hardman  pointed  out  to  him  two 
more  French  frigates  coming  out  under  all  sail  to  the 
rescue  of  their  friend.  To  have  remained  longer  would 
have  been  madness.  Lord  Claymore  was  not  a  man  to  do 
a  foolishly  rash  thing.  Waving  his  hat  to  the  brave 
captain  of  the  black  frigate,  who  kept  his  post  on  a  gun 
watching  their  proceedings,  he  ordered  the  tacks  to  be 
hauled  aboard,  and,  without  further  injuring  his  opponent, 
stood  out  to  sea.  The  guns  were  run  in  and  secured,  and 
the  crew  were  sent  aloft  to  repair  damages.  So  severe, 
however,  were  they,  that  the  "  Pallas"  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  from  her  pursuers,  had  not  a  sloop  of  war  hove  in 
sight  and  taken  her  in  tow.  The  enemy's  frigates,  disap- 
pointed of  their  expected  prey,  returned  to  their  anchorage. 
**  We  must  be  back  there  some  day,  Morton,  for  if  life 
and  strength  is  allowed  me,  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have 
carried  out  my  plan  for  the  destruction  of  this  remainder 
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of  the  Frencbman's  fleet."  Lord  Claymore  spoke,  and 
faithfdllj  he  kept  his  word. 

When  the  frigate  rejoined  the  admiral  she  was  found  to 
be  in  so  shattered  a  condition  from  her  engagement  with 
the  Frenchman,  that  he  sent  her  home  to  undergo  repairs. 

Morton  was  once  more  in  England.  He  found  a  letter 
from  his  father,  saying  that  the  "  Lion  "  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived oi*ders  to  return  home,  but  he  hoped  that  she  soon 
would.  He  added  that  this  trip  had  satisfied  him ;  that  if 
he  was  allowed  once  more  to  set  foot  on  British  ground  he 
had  determined  to  take  up  his  abode  on  shore,  and  i^at 
what  with  the  prize-money  he  had  made,  and  the  prodnoe 
of  his  farm  in  Shetland,  he  should  be  able  to  live  on  shore 
in  a  style  suited  to  the  rank  his  son  had  gained,  so  that  he 
should  have  a  home  to  offer  him  whenever  he  was  not 
employed.  This  was  satisfactory  news  to  Ronald.  Curi- 
ously enongh,  his  father  did  not  once  allude  to  Doull  or 
Eagleshay.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  aU  about  ihe 
mystery  of  his  birth,  and  that  it  might  possibly  by  their 
means  be  cleared  ap.  The  truth  was,  that  he  had  always 
been  contented  with  his  lot.  He  saw  his  son  in  the  fair 
way  of  rising  in  his  profession,  and  he  fancied  that  no 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  ascertaining  the  truth,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 

Soon  after  the  letters  had  been  brought  on  board, 
Glover  came  into  Ronald's  cabin. 

"  Here,  Morton,  is  news  which  will  interest  you  !  "  he 
said,  showing  an  open  letter.  "  It  is  from  my  cousin, 
Mrs.  Edmonstone — she  and  her  husband  are  in  England  ; 
they  arrived  some  time  ago.  She  tells  me  that  they  made 
the  voyage  with  the  Armytage  family ;  Miss  Armytage 
still  unmarried,  her  mamma  as  amiable  as  ever,  and  the 
colonel  as  much  the  reverse  as  before ;  he  is  supposed  to 
have  gained  very  little  advantage  by  his  visit  to  India;  bis 
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extravagance  and  love  of  play  have  ruined  him  :  however, 
he  has  interest  in  high  quarters,  and  soon  after  his  return 
homo,  he  got  an  appointment  in  the  army  in  tho  Peninsula, 
and  he  has  gone  out  there  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  In 
what  part  of  Portugal  or  Spain  they  are,  she  does  not  tell 
me,  but  I  will  write  and  ascertain.  There  is  a  bare  pos- 
sibility of  our  being  some  day  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and,  judging  of  your  wishes  by  mine  own,  I  am  sure  that 
you  would  like  to  meet  Mrs.  and  Miss  Armyt-age  again, 
though  you  may  wish  to  stand  clear  of  the  colonel." 

There  is  a  happy  familiarity  among  messmates  which 
seldom  exists  between  other  people. 

Morton  thanked  Glover,  and  acknowledged,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  that  he  should  be  delighted  again  to 
meet  Miss  Armytage. 

"Am  I  bound  to  obey  her  father,  who  discards  me 
simply  because  he  believes  me  to  be  of  inferior  birth  to  his 
daughter  ?  I  feel  convinced  that  I  am  her  equal.  I  have 
at  all  events  gained  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  ;  I  may  some 
day  obtain  the  fortune  to  support  it,  and  to  maintain  her  as 
well  as  her  father  can  do.  No ;  I  feel  that  I  am  bound  by 
no  laws,  divine  or  human,  to  yield  to  his  unjust  demands. 
If  she  loves  me  still,  and  I  can  win  her,  I  will." 

Glover,  who  was  fully  acquainted  with  his  friend's  feel- 
ings, and  to  whom  part  of  these  remarks  were  addressed, 
highly  applauded  his  resolution,  and  promised  to  afford 
him  all  the  aid  in  his  power. 

The  "  Pallas "  was  found  to  have  received  so  much 
injury  that  her  repairs  would  take  a  long  time.  Lord 
Claymore  and  his  officers  and  crew  were  accordingly  tamed 
over  to  another  frigate,  the  "  Imperious,"  and  ordered  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  the  Mediterranean. 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

The  "  ImperioTis  "  had  been  some  time  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. She  had  not  been  idle,  nor  had  her  crew ;  that  was 
not  likely  under  such  a  captain  as  Lord  Claymore.  She 
had  been  np  the  Levant,  and  cruising  among  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  then  back  to  Gibraltar,  and  had  returned  to 
Malta ;  and  her  blue-jackets  and  marines  had  landed  on  the 
Spanish  and  French  coasts,  and,  as  they  had  done  before 
on  the  Biscay  shores,  had  captured  forts,  destroyed  bar- 
racks, and  other  public  buildings,  and  burnt  a  town  or  two, 
and  cut  out  merchant-men  and  armed  vessels  of  all  sorts ; 
indeed,  had  done  as  much  mischief  as  they  possibly  could. 
In  all  these  proceedings  Ronald  Morton  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  and  his  captain  promised  him  that  he 
would  not  rest  till  he  had  obtained  for  him  his  rank  as  a 
commander. 

Morton  was  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  been  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  as  ready  as  ever  for  any  daring  exploit,  but 
he  had  no  desire  to  throw  his  life  away  if  he  could  help  it ; 
'  he  had  a  fancy  that  there  was  something  worth  living  for. 
The  good  Lord  CoUingwood  so  highly  approved  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  "  Imperious,"  that  he  sent  her  back, 
after  her  return  to  Malta,  to  continue  the  same  sort  of  em- 
ployment. 

On  the  passage,  when  not  far  off  Minorca,  a  large 
felucca  was  sighted,  which,  from  her  manoeuvres,  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  avoid  the  frigate.  Lord  Claymore  had 
received  directions  from  the  admiral  to  look  out  for  a  craft 
of  this  description,  which  was  known  to  be  a  pirate,  and 
to  have  committed  innumerable  atrocities.  Chase  was 
instantly  made.     The  felucca  on  seeing  this,  and  appre- 
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bending  danger,  rigged  out  her  tall  tapering  lateen  sails, 
wing-a-wing,  as  it  is  called,  one  on  each  side.  She  appeared 
like  a  graceful  sea-bird,  and  did  her  utmost  to  escape.  She 
sailed  so  well  that  there  seemed  a  great  possibility  that  she 
might  effect  this.  The  "  Imperious,"  like  some  huge  bird  of 
prey,  followed  in  her  wake,  resolved  on  her  destruction. 
As  yet  the  felucca  was  beyond  the  range  of  the  frigate's 
bow-chasers.  One  shot  from  those  long  guns  striking  her 
masts  or  slender  spars,  would  effectually  have  stopped  her 
flight.  Over  the  blue  waters  she  flew ;  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  frigate  were  watching  her. 

"  She  has  an  evil  conscience,  or  she  would  not  fly  so 
fast,"  observed  Glover. 

"  Very  likely ;  but  like  other  rogues,  she  will  escape 
the  punishment  she  deserves,"  answered  Hardman.  "  The 
wind  is  falling — that  is  in  her  favour." 

"  Not  if  it  fall  altogether ;  we  may  take  her  with  the 
boats,"  remarked  Morton.  "  There  is  every  sign  of  a 
calm." 

"  She  has  sweeps,  and  it  is  extraordinary  the  rate  at 
which  these  craft  can  pull,"  observed  the  pertinacious 
Hardman.  "  She  has  every  chance  of  getting  away  from 
us." 

"  Hardman  is  a  wise  fellow.  He  is  always  expecting 
blanks  that  he  may  enjoy  the  prizes  the  more  when  they 
turn  up,"  said  the  surgeon. 

"  He  loses  the  pleasure  of  anticipation,  though,"  said 
Morton.     "  That  is  too  often  greater  than  the  reality." 

"  Ay,  but  I  am  saved  the  disappointment  of  the  re- 
verse," answered  the  second-lieutenant.  "  See  our  courses 
are  hanging  against  the  mast,  and  the  felucca  has  lost  the 
wind  altogether.  She  has  got  out  her  sweeps,  and  off  she 
goes  like  a  shot." 

Just  then  the  captain  called  Morton.     ^'  We  must  take 
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that  fellow  in  the  boats.  Call  away  the  crews  of  the  pin- 
nace and  first  and  second  cutters.  Do  not  lose  a  moment. 
He  will  show  fight,  and  it  may  save  bloodshed  to  overawe 
him." 

The  boats  were  instantly  made  ready,  and  in  two 
minntes  were  pnlling  away  full  of  armed  men,  and  led  by 
Morton  to  the  attack  of  the  felucca. 

The  crew  of  that  vessel  did  not  for  some  time  discover 
them,  and  continued  as  before  urging  her  on  at  a  rapid 
rate  with  their  long  sweeps,  evidently  hoping  to  escape.  The 
boats,  however  gained  on  them  fast,  and  in  a  short  iame 
they  were  seen  to  lay  in  their  long  sweeps,  finding,  probably, 
that  escape  was  hopeless,  and  to  prepare  for  the  attadc. 
As  the  boats  drew  near,  Ronald  ordered  them  to  separate 
so  as  to  board  at  different  parts  of  the  vessel.  Her  deck 
was  soon  crowded  with  men,  who,  from  their  varied  cos- 
tumes, had  a  very  suspicious  appearance.  Some  were  at 
their  guns,  others  held  cutlasses  or  pistols  in  their  hands, 
threatening  to  make  a  stout  resistance.  One  tall  old  man 
in  a  Spanish  dress,  with  a  huge  white  moustache  and  a 
long  thin  beard,  stood  on  the  companion  hatch  waving  his 
sword,  and  with  loud  vociferations  calling  on  his  men  to 
fighfc.  As  the  boats  got  within  hail,  Morton  rose  and 
ordered  the  crew  of  the  felucca  to  throw  overboard  their 
weapons  and  yield,  for  they  showed  no  flag  which  cotdd  be 
hauled  down  as  a  sign  of  surrender.  The  answer  was  a 
round  of  grape,  and  langrage  from  three  guns,  and  a  volley 
of  musketry.  The  missiles  flew,  whizzing  and  whistling 
close  to  his  head.  Happily  he  was  unhurt ;  but  two  of  his 
boat's  crew  were  hit,  and  the  side  of  the  boat  riddled  in 
several  places.  The  British  seamen  dashed  on,  and  in 
another  instant  were  clambering  over  the  low  bulwarks  of 
the  felucca. 

"  What !  are  we,  who  have  been  fighting  with  honest 
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Frenclimen  all  onr  lives,  to  be  dared  by  a  set  of  cnt-throats 
like  yon  ?  Take  that,"  exclaimed  Job  Tmefitt,  as  be  dealt 
a  Wow  which  nearly  severed  a  pirate's  head  from  his 
shonlder. 

The  man  fell  dead,  and  Job  and  the  rest  springing  on, 
the  ruffians  gave  way,  and  many  were  driven  overboard 
right  across  the  deck,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  are  swept  away 
by  a  torrent.  The  old  captain  defended  himself  with  all 
the  fierceness  of  despair.  He  fought  with  the  feeling  that 
a  rope  was  about  his  neck.  Ronald  at  last  reached  him, 
and  by  a  dezterons  turn  sent  his  sword  flying  over  the 
side.  The  old  man  drew  a  pistol,  but  before  he  could  fire 
it.  Bob  Doull  had  sprung  up  at  him,  and,  wrenching  it 
from  his  hand,  pulled  him  down  to  the  deck.  In  vain  he 
struggled,  other  seamen  surrounded  him,  and  he  was 
secured.  Several  men  of  the  pirate  crew  were  driven 
overboard,  and  the  rest  leaped  down  below  to  avoid  the 
cutlasses  of  the  British.  Some  in  the  madness  of  their 
rage  began  to  fire  up  at  their  captors.  Fortunately,  none 
of  the  latter  were  killed,  or  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  the 
pirates.  Truefitt  and  others  on  finding  this,  leaped  down 
among  them,  and  singling  out  the  culprits,  bound  them 
hand  and  foot,  and  bringing  them  on  deck,  threw  them 
down  with  a  kick  in  their  sides,  and  an  order  to  behave 
themselves. 

Soon  after  the  din  of  battle  was  over,  some  cries  were 
heard  proceeding  from  a  cabin  in  the  after  part  of  the  ves- 
sel. Morton  at  once,  knocking  off*  the  companion-hatch, 
followed  by  a  midshipman  and  several  more,  leaped  below. 
As  the  skylight  hatch  was  on,  the  cabin  was  very  dark,  but 
there  was  light  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  two 
old  men  and  a  young  lady  struggling  in  the  power  of  some 
of  the  pirate  crew,  who  had  apparently  forced  their  way 
into  the  cabin  from  forward.      The  ruffians  were   soon 
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hauled  off  from  their  intended  victims,  and  secured,  with  a 
doable  allowance  of  kicks,  on  deck,  while  Morton  busied 
himself  with  rendering  what  assistance  he  could  to  the 
young  lady  and  her  companions.  They  were  'Spanish  he 
found  by  their  dress  and  language.  One  was  habited  in  the 
costume  of  an  ecclesiastic.  He  was  a  thin,  small  old  man, 
in  whose  sallow  cheeks  it  seemed  as  if  the  blood  could 
never  have  mantled,  while  from  his  calm  exterior  it  could 
not  have  been  supposed  that  he  had  just  been  rescued  from 
imminent;  danger.  The  young  lady,  before  Morton  could 
reach  her,  had  sunk  down  on  a  locker  half-fainting. 

"  Air,  air  !'*  she  mjirmured  out.     "  Oh,  my  father  !  see 
to  him." 

The  old  man  had  sunk  on  the  deck  of  the  cabin.  The 
priest  stooped  down  to  raise  him  up,  while  Ronald  helped 
to  knock  off  the  skylight,  and  then  went  to  the  assistance 
of  the  young  lady.  The  stream  of  fresh  air  which  came 
from  above  helped  to  restore  both  daughter  and  father. 
They  were  then  got  upon  deck,  and  the  pure  atmosphere, 
with  a  sight  of  tho  British  flag,  and  their  late  masters 
bound  hand  and  foot,  soon  completely  restored  them.  The 
old  gentleman  was  a  fine-looking  don  of  the  ancient  regime ; 
the  daughter,  a  perfect  Spanish  beauty,  with  raven  hair 
and  flashing  eyes,  and  dark,  clear  complexion.  The  old 
don  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gT*atitude  towards 
those  who  had  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  the  pirates. 
He  and  his  daughter,  with  his  father  confessor,  the  priest 
now  present,  had  been  travelling  in  France,  when  they 
heard  that  Spain  was  about  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Bonaparte  ;  and  fearing  that  they  should  be  detained,  they 
got  on  board  a  small  vessel  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
On  their  passage  they  had  been  attacked  and  captured  by 
the  felucca. 

"  That  we  have  escaped  with  our  lives  is  a  mercy,  when 
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we  reflect  what  atroeions  yillains  are  those  into  whose 
hands  we  fell,  and  from  whom  you  have  so  nobly  rescued 
us.  That  captain — the  sooner  you  hang  him  at  your  yard- 
arm  the  better.  He  cumbers  the  earth.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  humanity  to  allow  him  to  live." 

"  We  do  not  execute  people  in  England  without  a  trial ; 
if  the  captain  of  the  felucca  is  found  guilty,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  hung,"  answered  Morton,  to  whom  this  remark 
was  made  in  French,  a  language  the  old  don  spoke  very 
well.  Bonald  did  not  altogether  like  his  manner,  or  the 
expression  of  his  countenance. 

The  sweeps  of  the  felucca  had  been  got  out,  and  the 
boats  had  also  taken  her  in  tow,  and  she  was  now  rapidly 
approaching  the  frigate. 

During  the  time,  Morton  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what 
he  could  about  his  new  companions.  Thinking  that  he 
might  very  possibly  gain  the  information  he  wished  for 
most  easily  from  the  priest,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  him  when  out  of  hearing  of  the  rest. 

*'  You  and  your  friends  must  have  suffered  much  while 
in  the  power  of  those  ruffians,"  he  remarked.  "  That  old 
gentleman  has  not  yet  recovered :  he  seems  from  his 
manner  to  be  a  man  of  rank." 

''  Yes ;  he  is  one  of  the  old  grandees  of  Spain,"  an- 
swered the  priest. 

"  May  I  ask  his  name  ?  for  I  wish  to  address  him  pro- 
perly," said  Ronald. 

"  Certainly,"  returned  the  priest.  "  He  is  known  as 
the  Marquis  de  Medea." 

"  How  strange !"  exclaimed  Morton,  involuntarily,  for 
he  had  heard  that  name  frequently  repeated  at  Lunnasting, 
and  had  been  taught  to  consider  the  possessor  of  the  title 
certainly  not  in  a  favourable  light. 

Jhe  priest,  as  Ronald  said  this,  gave  him  'a  glance  as  if 
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he  would  look  throngli  him  to  liis  inmost  soul,  and  yet  he 
spoke  softly  and  blandly  as  he  asked,  "  Why  so  ?  Why 
strange,  sir  ?" 

"It  is  a  name  I  frequently  heard  in  my  boyhood," 
answered  Bronald,  not  supposing  that  there  was  the 
slightest  necessity  for  being  on  his  guard  with  the  mild- 
looking  priest. 

"  That  is  strange,"  repeated  the  priest.  "  Where  was 
your  boyhood  passed,  may  I  ask  ?"  said  the  priest. 

Eonald  told  him,  "  Chiefly  in  the  castle  of  Lunnasting, 
in  Shetland." 

Again  the  priest  gave  a  piercing  glance  at  him. 

"  May  I  inquire  your  name  ?" 

"  I  am  called  Ronald  Morton." 

"  You  say  you  are  called  so.  Will  it  appear  imperti- 
nent if  I  ask  if  you  believe  that  you  have  the  right  to  bear 
another  ?"  said  the  priest. 

"Why  do  you  put  the  question?"  was  Bonald's  very 
natural  demand. 

"  You  said  that  you  were  called  Morton.  I  fancied, 
from  your  tone,  that  you  insinuated  that  you  have  a  right 
to  some  other  name,"  said  the  priest. 

"  I  may  have  some  such  idea ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
am  perfectly  contented  with  the  one  I  bear." 

The  priest  appeared  lost  in  thought. 

"  Do  you  remember  your  father  ?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  Certainly ;  he  is,  I  trust,  alive  still.  I  hope  to  meet 
him  shortly ;"  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  the  priest 
continued  to  cross-question  him.  Some  men  would  have 
been  much  annoyed,  and  refused  to  reply ;  but  Ronald  saw 
that  his  interrogator  had  some  good  reasons  for  put- 
ting the  questions,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  disappoint 
him, 

'^May  I  ask  if  you.  "were  ever  csmsiAst^d  like  the  lady 
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of  Lnnnasting  Castle  ?     Donna  Hilda,  I  think  you  called 
her,"  inquired  the  priest. 

*'  I  have  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  mentioned  her  name," 
answered  Morton,  looking  in  his  turn  hard  at  the  priest. 
"  I  will  reply  to  your  question,  though,  before  I  ask  one  in 
return,  I  have  heard  that  I  was  like  her,  and  that  is  not 
surprising;  my  mother  was  very  like  her — they  were 
cousins.  Now  I  must  inquire,  how  comes  it  that  you  know 
anything  of  the  family  of  Lunnasting  ?  Were  you  ever  in 
Shetland  ?" 

"  There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  I  have  not 
been.  The  members  of  my  order  go  everywhere,  and 
should  know  everything  that  takes  place  on  its  surface," 
answered  the  priest,  evasively. 

"I  do  not  recollect  you  in  Shetland,"  said  Ronald^ 
"  May  I  ask  your  name  ?" 

"  I  am  called  Father  John,"  replied  the  priest,  humbly. 
•'  I  would  yet  farther  ask  you,  what  you  know  respecting 
the  Marquis  de  Medea  ?" 

Bonald  considered  whether  he  should  reply. 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  in  speaking  the  truth,  surely," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  he  answered  frankly. 
*'  The  marqxiis  is  believed,  at  Lunnasting,  at  aU  events,  to 
have  inherited  the  estates  which  should  rightly  have  be- 
longed to  the  son  of  Don  Hernan  Escalante,  the  husband 
of  the  Lady  Hilda  of  Lunnasting,  as  she  is  called  in  Shet- 
land, the  daughter  of  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill.  Moreover,  it 
is  believed  that,  instigated  by  the  present  marquis,  a  pirate 
crew  attacked  the  castle,  and  carried  off  the  son  of  Donna 
Hilda,  of  whom  I  speak,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  Medea." 

Never,  probably,  had  the  countenance  of  the  priest  ex- 
hibit>ed  so  much  astonishment,  or  indeed,  any  sentiment,  as 
it  did  at  present. 
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"  Bj what  wonderfal  means  have  70a  become  acqaaiated 
with  what  yon  have  told  me  ?"  he  asked. 

**  By  the  simplest  of  all ;  by  having  been  told  by  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts,"  answered  Ronald. 

"  But  how  were  they  informed  of  those  facts  ?"  asked 
the  priest,  with  increased  interest. 

"  They  learned  them  firom  a  Spanish  naval  officer,  Pedro 
Alvarez  by  name,  who  was  the  lieutenant  of  Don  Heman. 
He  had  promised  to  assist  his  captain's  widow  and  her 
infant  son  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  retumpd  to 
Shetland  for  that  purpose,  and  when  he  heard  that  the  boy 
had  been  carried  off,  he  sailed  away  in  search  of  the  pirate ; 
he,  however,  never  returned  to  Shetland,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  perished  before  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  The 
young  Escalante  has  never  been  discovered,  though  the 
poor  Lady  Hilda  lives  on  in  expectation  of  recovering  her 


son. 


"No  wonder  that  sacrilegious  wretch,  Pedro  Alvarez, 
never  returned  to  you.  He  was  guilty  of  murdering  one 
of  the  familiars  of  our  most  holy  Inquisition.  Had  he 
ever  caught  the  pirate  he  could  not  have  returned  to  Spain, 
but  must  have  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
with  the  mark  of  Cain  on  his  brow." 

"  I  was  a  mere  infant  when  he  last  came  to  Shetland, 
so  that  I  have  no  personal  recollection  of  him,  but  from 
what  I  have  heard,  he  was  very  much  liked  by  all  with 
whom  he  associated,"  said  Bonald. 

"  Your  heretical  countrymen  would  probably  think  that 
killing  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition  was  a  very  venial 
offence,  and  not  look  upon  him  with  any  horror  on  that 
account ;  but  depend  on  it,  an  avenging  Nemesis  followed 
him  to  his  grave,  or  will  follow  him,  if  he  still  lives,"  re- 
marked the  priest.  "  But  we  are  now  close  to  your  ship. 
I  would  advise  you  not  to  let  the  marquis  know  that  you 
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are  acquainted  with  that  part  of  his  history,  which  he 
would  desire  to  keep  secret.  At  first  I  thought  that  you 
were  the  son  of  Don  Heman,  but  I  see  that  I  was  mis- 
taken." 

As  soon  as  the  felucca  was  towed  alongside  the  frigate, 
the  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  marquis  and  his  daughter,  and 
the  priest,  were  removed  on  board. 

After  inspecting  the  felucca,  the  captain  resolved  to  keep 
her  as  a  tender  to  the  frigate,  believing  that  she  might  be 
made  very  nsefril  in  capturing  the  enemy's  merchantmen, 
as  from  her  rig  she  might  get  close  to  them  without  being 
suspected. 

Lord  Claymore  highly  commended  Morton  for  the 
gallant  way  in  which  he  had  taken  the  vessel. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  the  prisoners,"  he 
observed.  "  We  must  not  cut  their  throats,  or  hang  them 
at  the  yard-arms,  but  that  would  be  the  simplest  way  of 
disposing  of  them,  and  they  probably  will  not  come  to  any 
better  end." 

Bronald  also  told  his  captain  all  he  had  heard  of  the 
Marquis  of  Medea. 

"  The  old  scoundrel !"  was  the  answer,  **  However,  ho 
is  our  guest,  and  he  has  a  lovely  daughter ;  we  must  treat 
him  politely," 

The  most  important  information,  however,  was  the 
statement  made  by  the  marquis,  that  Spain  had  at  length 
declared  herself  independent  of  France,  and  formed  a 
league  with  England. 

"  It  may  bo  true,  but  we  must  not  trust  to  it  till  we 
have  more  certain  information,"  remarked  Lord  Claymore. 

The  calm  lasted  long  enough  to  have  the  felucca  over- 
hauled, somewhat  cleansed,  and  put  in  order.  Glover  was 
placed  in  command  of  her,  with  two  midshipmen  and 
twenty  men.     The  prisoners  were  secured  below  on  board 
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the  Mgate,  and  sentries  put  over  them,  while  Lord  Clay- 
more gave  up  a  cabin  to  the  young  lady,  and  accommodated 
the  marquis  and  the  priest  with  cots  in  his  own.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  please  the  old  marquis,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  trouble  taken  to  attend  to  his  comfort,  grumbled  at 
everything — so  much  so,  that  Lord  Claymore  would  have 
sent  him  on  board  the  felucca  to  shift  for  himself,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  daughter,  who  showed  herself  contented 
and  thankful  for  the  kindness  she  and  her  father  were 
receiving,  while  her  brilliant  smiles  and  joyous  laughter 
proved  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  expressions. 

The  breeze  came  at  last,  and  the  frigate,  followed  by 
the  little  felucca,  stood  on  towards  the  Spanish  coast. 

In  the  course  of  his  duty,  Morton  was  going  the  rormd 
of  ^the  decks,  when  he  heard  a  voice  from  among  the 
prisoners  calling  to  him  in  French :  "  A  poor  dying  wretch 
would  speak  to  you.  Have  pity,  brave  Englishman,  and 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  !" 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  Morton. 

"  I  was  captain  of  the  felucca.  I  am  now  a  criminal, 
expecting  speedy  death,"  returned  the  speaker. 

The  master-at-arms  held  up  the  lantern  he  carried,  and 
as  its  light  fell  on  the  countenance  of  the  person  who  had 
addressed  him,  Morton  recognized  the  old  white-bearded 
captain  who  had  made  so  desperate  a  resistance  when  his 
vessel  was  attacked.  He  had  been  lying  at  his  length  on 
some  straw  on  the  deck.  He  was  now  supporting  himself 
on  one  arm,  that  he  might  have  a  better  look  at  the  lieu- 
tenant as  he  passed. 

"  What  would  you  say  to  me  ?"  asked  Morton. 
"Many  things,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,"  answered  the 
old  pirate.     "  I  overheard  part  of  your  conversation  with 
the  priest.     I  know  more  about  you  than  you  suppose." 
"  What  can  you  know  about  me  ?"  asked  Morton,  very 
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mucli  surprised.  "  Here  are  two  persons  I  fall  in  with 
unexpectedly,  and  both  assert  they  know  more  about  me 
than  I  do  myself,"  he  thought. 

"  If  you  will  have  me  removed  out  of  earshot  of  my 
comrades,  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  old  pirate.  "  Wo 
cannot  speak  in  a  language  which  some  of  them  do  not 
understand." 

Morton  ordered  the  old  man  to  be  unshackled,  and  to 
be  conducted  to  another  part  of  the  deck.  After  he  had 
gone  his  rounds,  he  returned  and  took  a  seat  on  a  bucket 
by  his  side. 

'^  Thanks,  sir,  for  this  kindness,"  said  the  old  pirate ; 
though  as  he  spoke  Bonald  rather  doubted  his  sincerity. 
"  It  is  not  thrown  away.  You  see  before  you  a  victim  to 
circumstances.  I  have  done  many  evil  deeds — many  things 
of  which  I  repent— but  necessity  drove  me  to  commit 
them ;  poverty,  that  stem  task-master,  urged  me  on — not 
inclination,  believe  me.  I  say  this  that  you  may  not  look 
at  me  with  the  disgust  that  you  might  otherwise  do. 
However,  I  am  not  now  going  to  give  an  account  of  my 
life — I  may  some  day,  if  you  desire  it ;  simply  I  will  teU 
you  who  I  am.  You  know  already  who  the  old  man  is 
whom  I  took  prisoner." 

''  I  should  like  to  know  who  you  are,"  said  Bonald. 

''  I  am,  then,  the  celebrated  Don  Annibal  Tacon,"  said 
the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  no  little  conceit.  "  I  have  made 
my  name  feunous  in  most  parts  of  the  world*  For  some 
reason  or  other^  however,  my  enterprises  have  not  been  as 
successful  as  they  ought,  and  I  have  continued  in  the  same 
state  of  poverty  in  which  I  began  life :  I  say  this  as  an 
excuse  for  myself,  and  to  excite  your  compassion.  It  is 
not  the  matter  on  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  I  have 
since  my  early  days  been  acquainted  with  the  Marquis  de 
Medea.     He,  too,  led  a  wild  life  in  his  youth ;  and  there 
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are  many  tilings  he  did  which  he  would  not  like  men- 
tioned. Many  years  ago,  when  yon  were  but  a  child,  he 
encountered  me  in  Cadiz.  Promising  me  a  large  reward 
and  giving  me  a  handsome  sum  as  an  earnest  of  his  inten« 
tions,  he  engaged  me  on  a  hazardous  and  daring  enterprise. 
It  was  no  less  than  to  sail  to  the  North  of  England — ^to  the 
islands  of  Shetland — and  to  carry  ofiT  from  a  castle,  situated 
on  the  shores  of  one  of  them,  a  child,  the  son  of  a  certain 
Captain  Don  Heman  Escalante.  I  see  you  are  interested 
in  my  account — you  may  well  be  so.  I  heard  you  speak- 
ing of  that  castle.  I  accomplished  my  errand.  I  attacked 
the  castle,  bore  away  the  child,  and  purposed  to  return  to 
Cadiz,  to  receive  my  reward,  and  to  learn  what  the  noble 
marquis  wished  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  boy.  I  had  some 
idea,  indeed,  of  concealing  him,  and  employing  hini  to 
wring  from  the  marquis  the  gold  which  I  might  require. 
My  plans  were,  however,  frustrated.  I  was  driven  by  a 
gale  nearly  across  the  Atlantic,  and  so  many  British 
cruisers  swarmed  in  all  directions,  that  I  was  continually 
driven  back  whenever  I  attempted  to  approach  the  Spanish 
coast.  At  length  a  Spanish  vessel  hove  in  sight.  As  she 
drew  nearer,  I  recognized  her  as  a  corvette  commanded 
by  an  ofl&cer  I  knew,  Pedro  Alvarez  by  name.  I  at  first 
thought  she  was  a  friend,  but,  by  the  way  she  approached, 
I  suspected  she  had  hostile  intentions.  I  endeavoured  to 
make  my  escape,  for  I  have  always  held  that  men  should 
never  fight  if  they  can  help  it.  That  is  to  say,  if  an  enemy 
has  a  rich  cargo  on  board,  a  wise  man  may  fight  to  capture 
it ;  but  if  he  himself  has  anything  of  value  on  board,  he 
will  fiy  to  preserve  it,  and  only  fight  when  he  cannot  pre- 
serve it  by  any  other  means. 

"  The  corvette  bore  down  upon  us,  and  so  well  did  sho 

Bail,  that  I  found  escape  impossible.     She  ran  me  aboard ; 

and  Pedro  Alvarez  andliiuli  \^  ct^yi^\«K^m^down  on  mj 
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decks,  drove  my  people  before  them ;  he  fought  his  way 
into  the  cabin — ^there  was  the  infant,  on  the  possession  of 
whom  I  rested  the  hopes  of  my  future  support.  He  seized 
it,  and  hurrying  back  to  his  own  vessel,  called  his  people 
to  follow  him,  and  then  casting  my  crafb  free,  he  stood 
away  to  the  eastward,  without  firing  a  shot  at  my  vessel, 
seeming  content  with  the  mischief  he  had  already  done 
me.  Believing  that  he  would  at  once  go  back  to  Spain, 
denounce  the  marquis,  and  proclaim  me  as  his  tool,  I  dared 
not  return  to  Cadiz.  I  therefore  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  employed  myself  in  an  occupation  which  I 
found  tolerably  lucrative,  seeing  that  all  the  transactions 
were  for  ready  money,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  it 
was  somewhat  hazardous.  Some  people  might  call  it 
piracy.  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards,  when  I  was  paying 
a  visit  to  Cadiz,  that  I  learned  that  Pedro  Alvarez  was 
himself  an  outlaw,  that  he  had  not  returned  to  Cadiz,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  his  ship  had  ever  again  been  heard  of. 

"  From  the  words  which  reached  my  ears  while  you 
were  talking  to  that  wily  priest,  I  have  an  idea  that  you 
are  no  other  than  the  son  of  Don  Heman  and  the  lady  of 
that  northern  castle.  By  whatever  means  you  got  back 
there,  my  evidence  will  be  of  value  to  prove  that  you 
are  the  child  I  carried  off.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it ;  I 
would  swear  to  the  fact.  Let  us  be  friends,  then.  You 
assist  to  preserve  my  life  ;  I  will  help  you  to  obtain  your 
rights  as  the  Marquis  de  Medea,  and  to  become  the  master 
of  the  immense  estates  belonging  to  the  family." 

The  old  villain  looked  up  into  the  young  officer's  face, 
expecting  a  favourable  reply.  Bonald  was  almost  inclined 
to  laugh  at  his  outrageous  audacity  and  cunning,  "  You 
are  entirely  mistaken  as  to  whom  I  am,"  he  answered ; 
"  the  child  you  carried  off  from  Lunnasting  was  never 
brought  back.     I  cannot  even  tell  you  if  he  is  still  alive ; 
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bat  whether  or  not,  I  have  no  power  to  make  any  bargain 
with  yon.  You  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of  your 
misdeeds." 

"  I  have  always  done  that,"  answered  the  pirate,  with 
an  humble  look.  "  From  my  youth  up  until  now  I  have 
been  an  unfortunate  man.  I  hope  some  day  the  tide  wOl 
turn ;  but  there  is  not  much  time  left  for  that." 

Ronald  made  no  reply.  He  resolved  to  tell  the  captain 
all  he  had  heard ;  and  on  going  aft  he  left  directions  that 
the  old  prisoner  should  be  strictly  watched,  and  not  allowed 
to  communicate  with  any  one. 

As  Ronald  could  not  speak  to  Lord  Claymore  in  the 
cabin  lest  he  should  be  overheard,  ho  waited  lill  he  came 
on  deck. 

"  A  pretiy  set  of  scoundrels !"  was  Lord  Claymore's 
remark.  "  That  cunning  priest,  too,  depend  on  it,  has  a 
finger  in  the  pie.  A  curious  coincidence  there  is,  too,  in 
your  own  history,  and  in  that  of  the  story  you  have  just 
told  me.  You  want  to  find  out  to  what  family  you  belong, 
and  here  is  a  title,  estates,  and  fortune,  waiting  to  be  filled 
by  the  rightfol  heir,  if  he  can  be  found." 

Though  the  captain  entertained  a  considerable  amount 
of  contempt  for  the  marquis,  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter 
he  treated  him  with  his  usual  courtesy.  He  felt  that  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  get  him  out  of  the  ship ;  still,  by 
keeping  him  on  board,  he  might  possibly  gain  some  in- 
formation which  might  prove  useful  in  establishing  the 
claims  of  Hilda  Wardhill's  son  to  the  property  of  his  father 
The  most  important  object  was,  to  discover  if  that  son  was 
alive,  and  where  he  was,  and  what  had  become  of  Pedro 
Alvarez. 

Lord  Claymore  and  Ronald  talked  the  subject  over  with 

such  intense  eagerness,  that  the  latter  almost  forgot  his 

own  interests  in  tbe  desa©  \L"a  i^^  \»o  "H^^  ^^  ^^-r^^^  to  one 
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whom  he  justly  looked  on  as  his  patroness  and  the  pro- 
tectress of  his  youth.  The  homicide  of  the  familiar  of  the 
Inquisition  fully  accounted  for  Pedro's  not  returning  to 
Spain  ;  while  as  that  country  had  been  for  so  many  years 
at  war  with  England,  he  might  have  found  it  impossible 
to  send  him  back  to  Shetland.  He  might  have  written,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  letters  might  have  miscarried.  Nothing 
was  more  probable.  It  was  too  likely,  however,  that  both 
he  and  the  boy  were  lost.  Still  Lord  Claymore  hoped  the 
contrary,  and  perhaps  his  anxiety  was  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  satisfaction  he  anticipated  in  ousting  the  rascally  old 
marquis  from  his  estates  and  rank. 

The  coast  of  Spain  was  soon  afber  made,  and  the  active 
operations  in  which  the  ship  was  engaged  allowed  the 
captain  or  Morton  very  little  time  to  think  of  that  or  any 
other  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  "  Imperious  "  reached  the  coast,  a 
brig  of  war  hove  in  sight.  The  frigate  stood  towards  her, 
and  when  the  two  vessels  had  hove-to,  the  commander  of 
the  brig  came  on  board,  and  confirmed  the  statement  made 
by  the  marquis  and  the  priest,  that  Spain  had  made  peace 
with  England,  and  had  determined  to  throw  off  the  French 
yoke. 

"Much  good  may  our  allies  do  us,"  remarked  Lord 
Claymore,  who  had  a  profound  contempt  for  the  Spaniards. 
**  A  cowardly  braggadocio  set.  I  would  place  no  depen- 
dence on  their  support  in  case  of  need." 

The  conmiander  of  the  brig  bowed ;  he  was  not  likely 
to  dispute  the  matter  with  his  lorddoip. 
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"  By-the-by,  I  have  bronglit  a  passenger — an  old  ship- 
mate of  mine,  whom  Mr.  Morton  will  at  all  events  be  glad 
to  see." 

"  And  so  shall  I,"  said  Lord  Claymore,  glancing  at  the 
gangway,  at  which  a  fine,  stout,  elderly-looking  man  ap- 
peared, dressed  in  plain  clothes.  Bonald  sprang  aft,  and 
grasped  his  hand. 

"Father,  I  little  expected  to  see  yon.  Where  have 
yon  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  Malta  last,"  answered  Rolf  Morton.  "  I  went 
out  there  to  look  for  you.  When  I  arrived  home  in  the 
old  '  Lion,'  and  was  paid  off,  I  applied  for  and  obtained 
my  discharge  from  the  service.  I  found  that  I  had  made 
a  mistake  in  going  to  sea  the  last  time.  It  did  not  suit 
me.  I  felt,  too,  that  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own,  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  live  in  a  private  capacity  on 
shore.  You  are  a  lieutenant,  and  may  soon  be  a  com- 
mander. It  would  stand  in  your  way  in  society  to  have  it 
said  that  your  father  was  a  boatswain ;  not  that  you  would 
be  ashamed  of  me,  I  am  sure,  but  we  cannot  make  people 
wiser,  we  must  take  them  as  they  are.  Besides,  I  am 
more  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  subject  you  wrote  to  me 
about.  I  am  not  very  sanguine  of  success,  but  still  it 
would  be  satisfactory,  for  your  sake,  to  discover  after  all 
that  I  was  of  good  family,  and  to  find  some  relations  for 

you." 

After  Rolf  Morton  had  talked  for  some  time  with  his 
son.  Lord  Claymore  sent  for  him.  He  had  heard  from 
the  commander  of  the  brig  that  he  had  retired  from  the 
service.     He  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  It  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to  be  togethiar,  and  as  the 
brig  has  to  return  immediately,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  like 
to  remain  on  board.  Tour  son  I  doubt  not  can  put  you 
up." 
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'  Eolf  Morton  thanked  the  captain  for  his  kindness.  It 
was  the  very  thing  he  wished.  He  wanted  to  be  for  some 
time  with  Ronald,  and  to  talk  to  old  DooU  and  Eagleshaj, 
to  ascertain  what  they  knew  about  his  early  days. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  felncca  were  sent  to 
Malta,  but  Captain  Tacon  was  kept  on  board  the  frigate, 
as  Lord  Claymore  considered  that  he  might  assist  in  clear- 
ing up  the  matter  in  which  he  was  so  much  interested,  and 
be  made  useful  in  other  ways,  from  his  knowledge  of  tbe 
coast  and  of  the  towns  and  villages  near  it. 

Bolf  was  naturally  eager  to  see  Doull  and  Eagleshay. 
The  two  old  men  were  sent  for.  Their  astonishment  was 
very  great  wheti  they  were  told  that  he  was  the  boy  they 
had  carried  off  from  Shetland  nearly  fifty  years  before.  Ho 
assured  them  that  he  clearly  recollected  the  circumstance, 
and  that  two  of  the  men  were  tall,  like  them,  and  that 
there  was  one  much  older  and  shorter.  They  both  looked 
at  him  very  earnestly  for  some  time.  At  last  Doull 
exclaimed — 

"  I  remember  well  a  mark  on  the  laddie's  hand ;  a  spike 
or  a  nail  had  run  through  it  just  between  the  bones  of  the 
fora  and  second  finger.  It  was  a  curious  mark  to  be  in 
the  hand  of  so  small  a  child,  and  I  mind  well  thinking  that 
mark  will  never  wear  out,  and  I  shall  know  the  boy  when- 
ever I  meet  him  again." 

While  the  old  man  was  speaking,  Rolf  was  examining 
his  hand.  He  held  it  out  with  the  back  up  ;  there,  sure 
enough,  was  visible,  through  the  brown,  hairy  skin,  a  deep 
mark,  evidently  produced  as  Doull  had  described. 

"  Father,"  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the 
matter,"  exclaimed  Ronald  with  more  excitement  than  he 
usually  exhibited. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  evidence  will  not  be  considered 
very  strong  in  a  court  of  law,"  observed  "RjcM.  ''''IS.ci^es^^ 
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it  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  these  two  men  assisted 
to  cany  me  off.  Bat  that  is  all !  they  cannot  say,  more 
than  I  can,  to  what  £Bimily  I  belong ;  and  as  for  this  paper 
which  they  say  they  signed,  that  of  course  is  irretrievably 
lost.  Ronald,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  I  will  do — 
I  will  go  back  to  Whalsey  and  take  possession  of  my  farm. 
I  no  longer  fear  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill — ^he  can  do  me  no 
harm,  and  I  will  try  to  live  at  peace  with  the  old  man.  I 
will  take  these  two  men,  DouU  and  Eagleshay,  with  me. 
Lord  Claymore  will  give  them  their  discharge.  They  are  no 
longer  fit  for  duty.  They  shall  be  well  looked  after,  for  I 
bear  them  no  ill-will  for  the  injury  they  did  me.  All  has 
been  for  the  best,  I  doubt  not :  we  can  but  do  our  duty 
and  trust  in  Providence. 

Ronald  heartily  entered  into  his  father's  plans,  though 
he  felt  much  more  sanguine  than  he  did  as  to  the  result. 
He  said  that  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  Lord  Clavmore 
would  grant  a  superannuated  discharge  to  the  two  old 
men. 

"  All  will  be  right,"  said  Rolf,  cheerfally.  "  I  must, 
however,  take  a  cruise  with  you  first,  my  lad.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  goiQg  home  when  we  fall  in*  with 
a  ship  bound  that  way." 

Rolf  had  gone  into  the  gun-room  soon  after  his  arrival 
on  board,  and  did  not  return  on  deck  till  the  evening. 
When  he  made  his  appearance,  the  marquis  and  his 
daughter  and  the  priest  were  assembled  there.  All  the 
officers,  and  especially  Glover,  welcomed  him  cordially, 
and  Lord  Claymore  came  up  and  spoke  to  him  in  the 
kindest  way.  Rolf  looked  across  the  deck  at  the 
Spanish  party,  and  could  not  help  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
priest. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  him,"  he  exclaimed.     "  I  never  saw  a 
stronger  likeness ;  yeara  \ia^^  otA^  ^jK5A\cmL  ^  ^little.** 
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And  without  another  word  he  walked  up  to  the  old  man, 
and  said — 

"  What,  Father  Mendez !  it  is  long  since  we  met ;  but 
don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

The  priest  cast  a  calm  glance  at  him,  totally  free  from 
astonishment,  as  he  answered — ^'  Time  changes  all  people. 
If  it  is  long  since  we  met,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  do  not 
recollect  you." 

"I  forgot  that,"  said  Rolf,  frankly.  "My  name  is 
Morton — we  met  in  Shetland.  Were  you  not  then  called 
Father  Mendez  ?  " 

"  I  am  called  Father  John,"  said  the  priest  in  the  same 
cahn  tone  as  before. 

This  reply  would  have  irritated  many  men,  but  Rolf 
looked  at  him,  and  said  quietly — "That  may  be  your 
present  name,  but  unless  my  recollection  strangely  de-> 
ceives  me,  you  were,  called  Mendez." 

The  priest  bowed  and  replied — "I  have  seen  many 
people  in  the  course  of  my  life.  It  is  possible  we  have 
met,  but  you  will  understand  that  the  memory  of  a  man 
as  he  advances  in  life  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  in  his 
youth." 

"  I  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  that  respect,  certainly," 
persisted  Rol^  in  a  manner  very  different  to  his  usual 
custom. 

"  Come,  come.  Father  Mendez  !  we  were  too  much  to- 
gether in  days  gone  by  for  you  to  have  forgotten  me  any 
more  than  I  have  forgotten  you,"  continued  Morton.  "I 
do  not  wish  to  annoy  you,  but  I  wish  you  to  do  an  act  of 
justice.  The  son  of  your  former  patron  and  friend,  Don 
Hernan.Escalante,  was  carried  off  from  his  mother's  house 
by  the  crew  of  a  schooner  which  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  place.  He  has  never  since  been  heard  of:  what  has 
become  of  him  ?  I  ask.    His  mothei!  liia^a  ixv^sA^  \s^  "v^ss^ 
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sliip  who  will  insist  on  knowing  the  truth.  It  will  be  wiser 
for  yon  to  speak  it  at  once." 

The  priest  was  more  thrown  off  his  guard  by  this  appeal 
than  he  probably  had  ever  been  before. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Don  Hernan's  child,"  he  answered 
quickly.  "  I  did  not  carry  him  off,  nor  was  I  privy  to  it» 
I  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  deed ;  the  members  of  my 
order  never  employ  violence  to  bring  about  what  they 
desire.  That  alone  ought  to  convince  you  that  I  am  guilt- 
less of  the  charge  you  make  against  me." 

Morton  was  not  in  the  sHghtest  degree  more  conYinoed 
than  at  first  by  what  the  father  said. 

"  Then,  at  all  events,  you  do  not  deny  that  you  were  in 
Shetland,  and  that  I  knewyou  as  Father Mendez  ?  "  said  Bolf. 

The  marquis  and  his  daughter  were  all  this  time 
watching  the  speaker  with  looks  of  astonishment. 

"  There  would  be  no  object  in  denying  that  such  was 
the  case,"  answered  the  priest.  "  I  was  in  Shetland  rather 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  was  then  known  as 
Father  Mendez.     I  am  at  present  called  Father  John." 

"I  thought  so,"  observed  Rolf,  bluntly.  "You'll 
understand  me,  sir — I  am  but  a  rough  seaman,  and  ell  I 
want  is  fair  play.  You  and  I  were  present  at  the  marriage 
of  that  unhappy  lady  of  Lunnasting  Castle.  We  are  the 
only  surviving  witnesses,  besides  Pedro  Alvarez,  and  where 
he  is  to  be  found  no  one  knows.  What  I  ask  you  is,  to 
help  me  to  see  her  righted,  and  to  find  her  lost  son.  Now 
that  England  and  Spain  are  friends  again,  her  son  may  be 
discovered  with  less  difficulty  than  before ;  when  dis- 
covered, assist  in  enabling  him  to  regain  his  father's  pro- 
perty in  Spain,  which  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  jat  once 
taken  possession  of  by  his  relative,  who,  from  the  accounts 
received  in  Shetland,  was  a  very  great  rogue ;  the  Marquis 
of  Medea,  he  was  caMeaL.    1  wn.  tiqX.  ^w^oiiiij,,  \  ^aja^Y  : » 
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Father  Mendez  rapidly  thought  over  the  state  of  the 
case.  The  marquis  had  certainly  supported  him  during 
the  misfortunes  which  their  country  had  suffered  by  the 
French  invasion,  but  he  had  been  anything  but  a  generous 
patron,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  far 
better  bargain  with  the  rightfol  heir  if  he  could  be  found ; 
and  he  believed  that  Bolf  Morton,  notwithstanding  what 
he  said,  had  the  clue  to  his  discovery,  if  he  did  not  already 
know  where  to  place  his  hand  on  him.  When  therefore 
E;olf,  feeling  that  he  might  have  been  too  abrupt  and  un- 
courteous  in  the  way  he  had  addressed  him,  apologized  for 
his  roughness,  the  priest  answered  blandly — 

"  Do  not  concern  yourself,  my  friend,  on  that  account. 
We  are  old  acquaintance.  I  have  good  reason  to  remem- 
ber your  sterling  qualities,  which  far  outweigh  all  others, 
and  I  own  that  it  would  be  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
found  you  looked  upon  me  as  a  Mend.  I  love  justice  as 
much  as  you  do,  and  most  anxious  I  am  to  attain  it  for  the 
son  of  my  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Don  Heman,  Tell  mo 
how  I  can  assist  you,  and  I  promise  you  all  the  aid  I  can 
afford." 

Rolf  Morton  was  not  so  completely  deceived  by  this 
speech  as  the  priest  might  have  supposed ;  he  however 
thanked  him,  and  rejoined  Ronald  in  his  quarter-deck 
walk,  which  they  had  to  themselves,  as  the  captain  and 
most  of  the  officers  had  gone  below. 

Very  great  was  Rolf's  surprise  when  he  found  that 
the  dignified  old  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck 
was  the  Marquis  de  Medea,  and  still  more  so  on  hearing 
that  the  very  man  who  had  carried  off  the  young  Heman 
Escalante  was  in  irons  below. 

Ronald  reported  to  Lord  Claymore  the  fresh  discoveries 
that  had  been  made.  "  All  will  go  right,  Morton,  in  the 
end,  depend  on  that,"  he  answered.    ^^\«ECLN^"r5  ^^>s\?g^jcaiRk 
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thafc  the  yonng  Heman,  if  he  is  forthcoming,  will  obtain 
his  rights,  and  so  will  your  father  his :  those  two.  old  men 
were  not  fallen  in  with  by  you  in  so  unlikely  a  way,  except 
for  some  object.  *  Never  despair  !*  has  always  been  my 
motto,  adopt  it,  there  is  no  safer  one." 

Lord  Claymore  would  very  gladly  have  landed  the  dis- 
agreeable marquis  and  the  priest  on  the  first  part  of  the 
coast  of  Spain  they  made,  but  as  the  French  still  bdd 
numerous  ports  and  towns  to  the  west,  they  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  travel  towards  Cadiz,  to  which  they 
expressed  their  wishes  to  proceed,  and  as  there  was  a  laily 
of  the  party,  he  could  not,  without  great  want  of  courtesy, 
have  put  them  on  shore.  For  the  sake  indeed  of  Don  Josefs 
daughter.  Donna  Julia,  the  captain  would  very  gladly  have 
borne  with  his  haughty  and  morose  manners.  The  young 
lady,  indeed,  contrived  to  enchant  every  one  on  board  ;  and 
those  who  knew  the  character  of  her  father,  and  enter- 
tained hopes  of  dispossessing  him  of  his  property,  could 
not  help  feeling  compassion  for  one  so  young  and  lovely, 
who  would,  should  they  succeed,  be  in  reaHty  the  principal 
sufferer. 

The  frigate  was  not  to  be  idle ;  numberless  were  the 
dashing  exploits  performed  by  her  gallant  crew.  In  most 
of  them  Ronald  took  an  active  part,  and  several  times  his 
father  insisted  on  accompanying  him,  as  he  observed,  just 
to  make  him  feel  young  again.  Numerous  vessels  were 
also  captured,  one  was  a  French  privateer;  some  Spani- 
ards taken  in  a  prize  were  on  board  her.  From  these  men 
Lord  Claymore  learned  that  within  a  day's  sail  there  was  a 
strong  and  important  castle,  garrisoned  by  French  troops. 
This  castle  commanded  a  pass  on  the  road  by  which  the 
chief  communication  was  kept  open  between  the  borders 
of  Prance  and  the  French  army  on  the  Ebro.  A  Spanish 
force,  it  was  said,  Tiad  ^Ire^'j  ^a^etc^^^^  ^ssA  ^^mmenced 
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the  siege  of  the  place,  but  with  little  success.  The  frigate 
made  a  long  tack  off  the  coast ;  when  she  again  stood  in 
the  fort  was  made  ont,  situated  on  a  commanding  eleva- 
tion, overlooking  the  road  which  wound  along  the  shore. 
The  frigate  had  her  guns  run  out,  and  the  crew  stood  at 
their  quarters,  ready  for  action.  The  oflficers,  with  their 
glasses,  were  examining  the  coast.  The  sun  shone 
brightly ;  the  water  was  blue,  still  more  blue  was  the  sky, 
shedding  a  brilliancy  over  the  sand,  the  rocks,  the  hill- 
sides clothed  with  verdure,  showing  here  and  there  the 
darker  tints  of  orange  or  olive  groves,  with  lighter  shades 
where  vineyards  clothed  the  ground.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  ominous-looking  little  fort,  with  its  extended  out- 
works, the  landscape  would  have  exhibited  a  picture  of 
perfect  rest  and  peace. 

Nearer  and  nearer  approached  the  frigate,  gliding  ma- 
jestically over  the  smooth  sea.  Suddenly,  emerging  frt)m 
a  ravine,  appeared  a  long  line  moving  slowly  on.  Then 
dots  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  minute  insects 
separated  from  it,  and  here  and  there  puffs  of  smoke  were 
seen,  which  were  replied  to  by  the  fort  with  other  puffs, 
and  the  faint  thunder  of  cannon  was  heard  on  board  the 
frigate. 

"Those  must  be  Spaniards  attacking  the  fort,"  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  mechanically  whistling  for  a  breeze  to 
■urge  on  the  ship  with  the  rapidity  that  might  satisfy  his 
impatience. 

In  a  short  time  the  whole  line  was  enveloped  in  smoke, 
and  every  gun  on  the  south  side  of  the  fortifications  com- 
menced firing,  forming  so  dense  a  cloud  that  the  operations 
of  the  assailants  could  no  longer  be  distinguished. 

"  The  Spaniards  will  have  completed  the  work,  and 
gained  all  the  glory,  before  we  can  get  there  to  help  them," 
cried  Glover.     **  I  wish  we  had  more  windV* 
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"  So  do  the  Spaniards,  but  depend  on  it  the^  -will  wait 
for  ns.  There  will  be  nothing  desperate  done  till  we  get 
up  to  their  assistance,"  observed  Hardman. 

The  marines  were  now  ordered  to  prepare*  for  landing. 
The  captain  had  made  up  his  mind  to  storm  the  place 
under  cover  of  the  frigate's  guns.  Morton  volunteered  tc 
lead  the  party.  The  captain  was  doubtful  about  letting 
him  go.  B/olf  declared  that  if  his  son  went,  he  Tvonld  ga 
also  as  a  volunteer.  At  last  the  wished-for  breeze  came, 
and  the  frigate  rapidly  approached  the  scene  of  action. 

The  breeze  lifted  the  canopy  of  smoke  which  hung  over 
it,  and  the  combatants  could  now  be  seen,  the  Spaniards 
pushing  on  in  great  force  and  clambering  over  an  out* 
work  from  which  the  French,  still  fighting  bravely,  were 
retreating. 

"  Ay,  those  Spaniards  have  many  an  act  of  outrage  and 
cruelty  to  avenge,"  observed  the  captain.  "  Their  blood 
is  up  now ;  I  never  saw  them  fight  so  bravely." 

The  spectacle  greatly  increased  the  eagerness  of  all  on 
board  the  frigate  to  take  part  in  the  work.  The  crews  of 
the  boats,  and  those  who  were  to  go  on  the  expedition, 
stood  in  readiness,  with  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  cutlasses 
at  their  sides ;  the  marines  drawn  up,  stiff  and  prim,  ready 
to  step  into  the  boats,  offering  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
blue-jackets  with  their  rolling,  somewhat  swaggering 
movements,  while  several  not  told  off  to  go  were  stealing 
round  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  slip  unnoticed  into  the 
boats. 

The  Spaniards,  apparently  encouraged  by  the  approach 
of  the  British  ship,  and  knowing  that  those  they  had  some 
reason  to  respect  were  witnesses  of  their  conduct,  charged 
with  greater  vigour. 

At  length  the  wished-for  moment  arrived.     The  "  Im- 
perious "  reached  in  as  c\oa^  «."&  A;k^  da^tk  of  water  would  . 
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allow.  A  spring  had  been  got  ready  on  her  cable.  The 
moment  the  anchor  was  dropped  she  opened  her  broadside, 
on  the  fort,  while  the  boats  collecting  on  the  other,  the 
men  sprang  into  them,  and  giving  way,  they  pulled  with 
lusty  strokes  towards  the  shore.  The  forts  opened  fire  on 
them,  but  the  boats  were  small  objects,  and  though  the 
shots  ploughed  up  the  water  ahead  and  astern  of  them,  no 
one  was  hit.  As  they  reached  the  beach  some  way  to  the 
southward  of  the  castle,  the  marines  and  blue-jackets 
sprang  on  shore,  and  instantly  formed ;  then  "  Onward  !" 
was  the  word.  The  Spaniards  welcomed  them  with  vivas. 
There  was  little  time  for  Morton  to  exchange  greetings 
with  the  Spanish  chief.  A  supply  of  scaling-ladders  had 
been  prepared  and  brought  on  shore,  and  Lord  Claymore 
had  taken  good  care  that  they  should  be  long  enough. 
The  seamen  carried  them,  and  rushed  on,  following  Bonald 
and  his  father.  Rolf  kept  up  with  the  activity  of  a  younger 
man.  On  they  went ;  they  soon  distanced  the  Spaniards. 
The  outworks  had  been  secured.  Through  them  they 
dashed.  The  scaling-ladders  were  planted  against  the 
walls ;  the  French  made  some  attempt  to  throw  them  down, 
but  some  of  the  seamen  held  them  fast  at  the  foot  while 
the  others  climbed  up.  Nothing  could  stop  their  im- 
petuosity. 

The  Spaniards  were  now  swarming  up  likewise.  The 
enemy  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  They  well 
knew  that,  should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
their  doom  would  be  sealed.  A  number  of  Spaniards  had 
made  good  their  footing,  when  the  French  charged  them 
with  such  fury  that  many  were  cut  down,  or  hurled  back 
over  the  wall.  Two  or  three  were  defending  themselves 
bravely.  One  of  the  number  fell.  Morton,  seeing  what 
was  taking  place,  and  that  they  would  all  be  killed,  calling 
some  of  his  men,  made  a  dash  at  the  enarn^,    "Sj^i  ^^^s^\s^ 
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his  side,  and  lifting  np  the  man  who  had  been  wounded, 
bore  him  ont  of  the  fight.  More  marines  and  seamen 
dambered  np. 

The  Frenchmen  gave  way  and  fled  to  the  citadeL 
Some  were  cat  down  while  bravely  defending  the  gate. 
The  rest  got  in ;  the  portal  was  closed,  and  then  a  white 
flag  was  hnng  ont,  as  a  token  that  the  govemor  was  ready 
to  surrender  on  terms.  His  sole  proposal  was  that  he  and 
his  men  might  be  conveyed  on  board  the  British  ship-of- 
war,  to  save  them  from  the  certainty  of  being  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Spaniards,  shonld  they  have  them  in  their  power. 

The  Spaniard  whom  Bolf  had  rescued  was  Aill  of  gra- 
titude. He  had  been  knocked  down,  but  his  wound  was 
not  dangerous.  He  was  a  militia-man ;  a  brave  fellow,  as 
he  had  proved  himself  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  had 
scaled  the  walls.  He  put  his  house  and  everything  he 
possessed  at  the  service  of  those  who  had  preserred  his 
life.  Ho  lived,  he  said,  some  way  to  the  south.  He  should 
now  return  home,  having  had  fighting  enough,  and  a  wound 
to  show  as  a  proof  of  his  patriotism. 

Ronald  took  the  offers  at  what  he  believed  them  worth, 
and  parted  from  him  on  the  most  fidendly  terms.  The 
prisoners  were  conveyed  on  board  the  frigate ;  and  as  they 
embarked,  the  scowling  looks  the  Spaniards  cast  on  them 
showed  what  would  have  been  their  fate  had  they  re- 
mained on  shore. 

Part  only  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  was  per- 
formed. As  the  French  would  soon  again  occupy  the  fort 
if  it  was  left  without  a  garrison,  and  as  the  Spaniards  could 
not  be  depended  on,  it  was  necessary  to  blow  it  np.  A 
supply  of  powder  was  found  in  it ;  some  more  was  landed 
from  the  ship.  Excavations  were  made  under  the  walls ; 
the  train  was  laid.  One  gig  only  remained.  Bob  Doull 
undertook  to  fire  tbo  tram,    '^^ia  xeeJc.  o^^Jaa  ^^t^-^  were  in 
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their  seats,  with  oars  in  hand,  ready  to  pnll  off.  Bonald 
stood  up  in  the  stem-sheets  to  give  the  word.  Bob  applied 
the  match,  and  stooped  down,  as  if  to  blow  it,  and  was  in 
consequence  sent  reeling  backward,  while  the  fire,  like  a 
snake,  went  hissing  along  the  ground.  Bonald  shouted  to 
him.  He  picked  himself  up,  and  rushed  down  to  the 
boat  with  his  hair  singed  and  his  face  blackened  like  a 
Hero's. 

"  Shove  off,  my  lads !     Give  way !"  cried  Ronald. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  As  it  was,  they  could 
scarcely  hope  to  get  beyond  the  influence  of  the  explosion. 
There  was  a  hollow,  rumbling  sound,  and  then,  in  clouds  of 
smoke  and  flame  and  dust,  up  flew  the  whole  of  the  fortress 
into  the  air.  Tbe  next  moment  down  rushed  huge  masses 
of  masonry ;  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  solid  rock  itself 
had  been  rent,  and  filled  up  the  whole  of  the  road.  Some 
loud  splashes  astern  showed  that  the  boat  had  but  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction. 

''  The  French  will  find  it  difficult  to  pass  this  way  again, 
for  some  time  to  come,"  observed  Morfcon  to  the  midjihip- 
man  who  accompanied  him. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  observed  the  youngster,  who  was  somewhat 
of  a  philosopher.  ''  It  is  wonderful  how  easy  it  is  to  knock 
a  thing  to  pieces.  It  must  have  taken  some  years  to  have 
put  all  those  stones  together." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  frigate  continued  her  cruise  further  to  the  south ;  she 
touched  at  several  places,  and  Lord  Claymore  or  Morton 
went  constantly  on  shore  to  urge  the  Si^dso^sdoL  ^so^^csc^^o^s^s^ 
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and  the  people  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  assist  in  organizing 
their  forces.  From  the  information  the  captain  reoeived, 
he  considered  it  important  to  commnnicate  with  some 
influential  people  a  short  way  in  the  interior.  He  gaye 
his  instructions  to  Morton,  therefore,  and  directed  him  to 
take  two  men  as  a  body-guard,  and  to  set  off  at  once. 
Bonald  selected  Truefltt  and  Doull,  the  first  for  his  steadi- 
ness and  the  other  for  his  cool  courage,  and  having  procured 
a  guide  and  a  horse,  and  two  wretched  mules  which  had 
been  too  decrepit  for  the  enemy  to  carry  off,  proceeded  on 
his  mission. 

Bonald  and  his  guide  rode  on  ahead,  the  two  seamen 
following.  Neither  of  them  were  better  horsemen  than  are 
sailors  in  general,  but  they  were  at  all  events  able  to  stick 
on,  in  spite  of  the  kicks  and  stumbles  and  flounders  their 
animals  occasionally  gave  ;  each  was  armed  with  a  good 
thick  stick,  besides  a  cutlass  by  his  side  and  a  brace  of 
pistols  in  his  belt. 

"  This  is  a  pleasanter  sort  of  a  cruise,  mate,  to  my 
notion,  than  we've  had  the  chance  of  for  many  a  day," 
observed  Doull.  "  Keep  up  on  your  four  legs,  yon  brute, 
now.  The  people  here,  though,  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
outlandish  set;  did  you  ever  hear  such  a  rum  vray  of 
speaking  as  they've  got  ?  they  all  seem  to  have  got  lumps 
of  biscuit  or  duff,  or  something  of  that  sort,  down  their 
throats." 

"  That's  the  way  they  have.  Different  people  speak  a 
different  lingo,  just  as  different  animals  make  different 
noises,"  answered  Job,  sententiously.  "  I  can't  say  as  how 
I  likes  these  dons ;  they've  too  stuck  up  and  stand  clear  a 
manner  about  them  to  please  me." 

"  That's  my  notion,  too.  Job,"  said  Bob.  "  I  like  the 
mounseers  a  precious  sight  better;  when  one  is  friends 
with  them,  they  take  to  oui  "s^^^^  ^  \3L\m&i^d.-€Qld  better 
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than  these  dons.  They'll  talk  and  langh  away,  and  drink 
too,  with  a  fellow,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were 
as  regnlar-bom  Christians  as  we  are.  That's  what  a  don 
will  never  do  ;  he  won't  drink  with  yon,  he  won't  talk  to 
you,  he  won't  laugh  or  dance,  and  what's  more,  he  won't 
fight  with  you  ;  and  that's  what  the  mounseers  never 
refases  to  do,  and  that's  why  I  likes  them." 

Morton  enjoyed  the  change  very  much,  from  his  usual 
life  on  board  ship  ;  he  had  not  the  same  objection  to  the 
Spaniards  as  had  his  followers,  and  as  he  had  now  sufficiently 
mastered  their  language  to  converse  with  ease,  he  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  amusement,  and  was  able  to  obtain  all 
the  information  he  required  about  the  country.  Three  days 
were  consumed  in.  reaching  his  destination ;  the  French,  he 
found,  had  lately  been  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  had 
retired  northward.  The  people  were  anxious  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  their  country,  but  they  wanted  arms,  and 
money,  and  leaders. 

Bonald  was  treated  with  great  courtesy  wherever  he 
appeared,  and  he  felt  himself  a  much  more  important  per- 
sonage than  he  had  ever  before  been.  He  had  concluded 
the  work  on  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  was  about  to 
return  to  his  ship,  when  one  of  the  Spanish  ofi&cials  informed 
him  that  he  had  received  notification  of  the  approach  of  a 
British  commissioner,  a  military  officer,  to  assist  them  in 
organizing  their  forces. 

"He  must  be  a  great  man,  an  important  person," 
observed  the  Spaniard  ;  "  for  he  travels  with  many  atten- 
dants, and  his  wife  and  feimily.  No  Spanish  ladies  would 
dream  of  travelling  about  the  country  at  a  time  like  this." 

Morton  considered  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  commissioner,  and  hearing  that  he  was  only 
a  day's  journey  ofif,  he  set  out  to  meet  him.  The  village 
at  which  he  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  IVk^  Taa^^Sax^^'^iai-fc 
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consisted  of  neat,  low,  wbite-washed  houses,  with  bright^ 
red-tiled  roofs,  most  of  them  having  massive  vroodan 
verandahs  and  trellis- work  in  front,  forming  arbonrs,  over 
which  vines  in  rich  profusion  were  taught  to  trail.  The 
interior,  at  all  events,  had  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  bat 
several  blackened  ruins,  loop-holed  walls,  the  upper  part  of 
which  were  thickly  bespattered  with  bullet-marks,  showed 
that  it  had  been  lately  the  scene  of,  perhaps,  a  brief  but 
desperate  encounter  between  the  hostile  forces.  The  imi 
where  the  British  commissioner  was  said  to  be  was  pointed 
out  to  him.  It  was  a  long  low  building  like  the  rest  in  the 
place;  the  ground-floor  being  divided  into  two  compari- 
ments,  one  serving  as  a  kitchen  and  common  eating-room, 
the  other  as  a  stable  and  sleeping-place  for  the  muleteers  ; 
the  upper  part  consisted  of  one  large  room,  with  dormitories 
roughly  partitioned  off*  round  it.  An  English  cavalry  soldier 
was  doing  duty  as  sentry  at  the  door.  He  informed  Morton 
that  the  colonel  had  gone  out  with  some  of  the  authorities 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  the  ladies  were  upstairs. 

While  Ronald  was  doubting  what  he  should  do,  another 

man  appeared  and  begged  that  he  would  walk  np   and 

remain  till  the  colonel  returned.     Handing  the  bridle  to 

his  attendants  with  directions  to  them  to  wait  for  him,  he 

threw  himself  off"  his  horse,   and  followed   the    servant 

through  the  dark  smoky  kitchen  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the 

upper  floor.    His  heart  beat  more  quickly  thaji  usual,  for  he 

had  a  hope,  though  a  faint  one,  that  he  was  abont  once 

more  to  meet  Edda  Armytage,  yet  again  he  thought  it  very 

improbable  that  Colonel  Armytage  would  bring  her  and  her 

mother,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  all  the  luxuries  of 

life,  into  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  travelling  was  so 

inconvenient  and  dangerous.     Still  they  were  in    Spain. 

Of  that  Mrs.  Edmonatone  had  assured  Glover.    He  sprang 

Dp  the  steps.     The  door  waa  o^«ua^,     IS.'i  ^^iJ^vi.^  yq.  with 
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more  than  nsnal  precipitation.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
were  several  persons  with  cloaJcs  over  their  shoulders,  and, 
hat  in  hand,  sitting  silent  and  solemn,  evidently  waiting  the 
retnm  of  the  commissioner.  At  the  ftirther  end,  in  the 
deep  window  recess,  sat  two  ladies.  The  back  of  one  was 
tnmed  towards  him.  The  other  was  looking  down  at  a 
piece  of  work  on  which  she  was  engaged.  Though  jaded 
and  looking  very  sad,  her  countenance  was,  he  was  certain, 
that  of  Mrs.  Armytage.  His  quick  step  roused  both  the 
ladies.  They  turned  round.  In  an  instaut  Edda's  hand 
was  placed  in  his.  The  rich  blood  mantled  in  her  cheeks, 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  She  forgot  everything  but 
the  happiness  of  again  meeting  him.  Mrs.  Armytage 
received  him  most  cordially.  The  Spaniards  looked  on  at 
what  was  taking  place,  and  twirled  their  moustachios. 
They  thought  the  young  stranger  officer  a  very  happy 
fellow.  After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  and  Bonald 
had  explained  how  he  came  to  be  at  the  place,  Mrs.  Army- 
tage told  him  that  Colonel  Armytage  had  met  with  con- 
siderable pecuniary  losses,  and  that  when  he  received  the 
appointment  he  now  held,  he  wished  her  to  accompany 
him,  and  that  Edda  insisted  on  not  being  left  behind. 

"  We  knew  that  there  were  inconveniences  to  be  en- 
countered, though  we  did  not  suppose  that  there  were  any 
dangers  to  be  feared  to  which  we  would  not  gladly  submit 
for  the  sake  of  accompanying  Colonel  Armytage,  who  so 
much  requires  our  care,"  observed  Mrs.  Armytage.  "  The 
inconveniences  are  more  ridiculous  than  disagreeable,  and 
I  fully  believe  Edda  enjoys  them  ;  and  as  to  dangers,  we 
have  found  none  hitherto,  and  rather  look  for  them  to  add 
zest  to  the  interest  of  the  journey." 

Mrs.  Armytage  went  on  speaking  in  this  strain  for 
some  time,  when  she  became  very  grave.  Ronald  suspected 
that,  although  she  might  not  liave  \)Qen[i  TdV^^^^V^^  <^ts^^. 
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it  was  not  only  her  husband's  state  of  health  which,  had 
induced  her  to  accompany  him.  He  knew  how  selfish  and 
tyrannical  Colonel  Armytage  always  was,  and  lie  suspected 
that  he  had  not  given  his  wife  the  choice  of  remaining 
behind.  Edda,  as  she  watched  her  mother's  conntenanoe, 
grew  silent,  and  a  shade  of  melancholy  also  stole  over  her 
features.     Mi's.  Armytage  at  last  spoke. 

''  We  are  truly  glad  to  see  you  agaia,  Mr.  Morton,  and 
you  know  how  high  you  stand  in  both  Edda's  estimation 
and  mine.  ISTothing  you  have  ever  done  has  forfeited  our 
regard,  but  I  dread  that  when  Colonel  Armytage  returns 
he  will  not  treat  you  in  the  way  that  we  would  desire. 
You  know  that  he  is  irritable,  and  that  when  he  lias  taken 
up  a  prejudice  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  it.  He  has  not 
got  over  the  objections  which  he  formerly  expressed  to 
you.  Earnestly  do  I  wish  that  he  would.  But  you  are 
generous  and  noble-minded ;  you  will  not  think  nnkindly 
of  us  because  one  we  are  bound  to  obey  treats  you  unjustly. 
I  know  that  I  describe  my  daughter's  feelings,  and  I  speak 
thus  because  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  you  to  say  it." 

While  her  mother  was  speaking,  Edda  looked  up  im- 
ploringly at  Ronald.  He  could  not  help  perceiving  that 
her  countenance  wore  an  expression  of  tenderness  and 
love  towards  him,  and  it  was  a  sore  trial  for  him  to 
promise  compliance  with  the  unjust  demands  which  her 
father  might  make  on  him.  Mrs.  Armytage  had  spoken  as 
she  felt  she  was  bound  to  do.  In  her  heart  she  rebelled 
against  her  husband's  commands.  Edda  was  old  enough 
both  to  judge  and  act  for  herself,  she  considered.  She 
had  perfect  conJ&dence  in  her  sense  and  discretion. 
Scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  she  rose  from 
her  seat  and  went  to  her  room,  leaving  her  daughter  and 
iionald  together.  TKo  window  recess  was  very  deep; 
Edda  had  retired  into  it,  an^  ^a.^  ^L\l\^.^  Q.^-tLQ.«^t5i^  ^icom.  the 
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view  of  tlio  people  at  the  other  end  of  the- room.     Ronald 
stood  with  his  back  towards  them. 

"  Edda,  I  have  never  ceased  to  think  of  yon,  to  gronnd 
all  my  expectations  of  earthly  happiness  on  the  hopes  of 
making  you  mine,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  deep  voice. 
*'  You  require  no  assurances  of  my  love  and  my  constancy ; 
then  promise  me  that  you  will  not  consent  to  become 
another's,  whatever  may  occur.  I  dare  not  ask  you  to 
disobey  your  &ther,  and  marry  me  against  his  will ;  but 
for  your  own  sake,  for  mine,  I  do  entreat  you  not  to  yield 
to  his  authority  so  far  as  to  marry  one  you  cannot 
love.  I  have  hopes,  great  hopes  that  his  objections  to  me 
may  be  removed;  but  till  they  are  so,  I  dread  lest  he 
should  compel  you  to  give  your  hand  to  some  one  else. 
The  promise  I  ask  will  give  you  strength  to  resist  any 
unjust  exercise  of  authority.  No  one  holds  in  more  respect 
than  I  do  the  duty  of  the  obedience  of  a  child  to  a  parent ; 
but  in  this  case  it  would,  I  am  certain,  work  woe  to  you, 
sorrow  to  your  mother,  and  ultimate  regret  to  your  father. 
You  will  be  firm,  Edda  ?     Promise  me." 

"Indeed,  indeed  I  wilj,"  answered  Miss  Armytage. 
*'  Most  faithfully  and  unreservedly  I  promise  you  that." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  commotion  among  the 
people  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  a  scraping  of 
their  feet  on  the  floor  as  they  rose  from  their  seats.  They 
simultaneously  began  to  bow  with  a  formal  air ;  the  noise 
they  had  created  made  Eonald  turn  his  head,  and  as  he 
did  BO,  he  saw  an  officer  in  full  uniform  entering  the  room, 
followed  by  a  number  of  persons  in  various  costumes.  A 
second  glance  told  Eonald  that  Colonel  Armytage  was 
before  him. 

Ronald  at  once  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  said,  "  I  am 
an  officer  of  his  Majesty's  ship  ^  Imperious.'  I  was  sent 
by  my  captain  to  communicate  wifti.  fti'b  ^^o^^  \s3l  "^kna 
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difitricfc,  and  bearing  that  jou  were  in  the  neiglibonrhood, 
I  considered  it  mj  duly  to  inform  yon  of  what  I  hsfe 
done." 

"  In  that  light  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  receive  you,  sir,** 
said  the  colonel,  with  a  stiff  bow.  "  But  you  will  hare 
the  goodness  to  proceed  at  once  with  your  luurratiYe :  jon 
see  that  there  are  a  number  of  people  waiting  to  transaoi 
business  with  me,  and  that  my  time  is  short." 

Ronald  felt  a  disagreeable  sensation  at  his  heart  as  tiie 
colonel  was  speaking,  but  he  oyercame  his  feelingB,  and  tX 
once  entered  on  the  business  which  had  broug^ht  liim  to 
the  place. 

The  manner  of  Colonel  Armytage  was  stiff  and  un- 
gracious  in  the  extreme.  Ronald,  had  done  everything  lO 
well,  and  gave  so  clear  an  account  of  ail  the  arrangemenis 
he  had  made,  that  the  colonel  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
wBxpress  himself  satisfied.  At  length  he  rose,  and  said  in  a 
formal  way,  "I  think  now,  sir,  our  business  is  ended. 
You  will,  I  conclude,  at  once  return  to  your  ship,  and 
express  to  Lord  Claymore  my  satisfaction  at  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made.  His  lordship  will,  however, 
see  the  necessity  of  leaving  to  me  the  task  whioh  he  has 
hitherto  performed  so  efficiently." 

Edda  had  not  dared  to  stir  from  her  seat,  but  had 
continued  with  her  head  bent  down  over  some  work,  only 
venturing  at  times  to  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  her  father 
and  Ronald,  to  ascertain  how  they  got  on  together.  Mrs. 
Armytage  soon  afterwards  joined  her,  and  ooniinaed 
equally  silent,  her  countenance  exhibiting  still  greater 
anxiety  and  nervousness. 

The   colonel  ceased  speaking,   and    looked  as  if  be 

expected  the  young  officer  to  make  his  bow  and  walk 

straight  out  at  t\ie  door,  Wt  Rouald  felt  that  he  must  risk 

Bverytinng  rather  tiioji  \a^<ft  "Vna  ^«^«t\Ma»  ^^vni^^sst^  ^s- 
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changing  another  word  with  Edda.  He  therefore,  as  soon 
as  he  rose,  ohserving  that  Colonel  Armytage  had  beckoned 
to  one  of  the  Spaniards  to  advance,  said  quietly,  "  I  will 
pay  my  respects  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Armytage  before  I 
go. 

Before  the  colonel  conld  reply  he  had  crossed  the  room 
to  them. 

"  Mrs.  Armytage,  whatever  happens,  I  entreat  yon  to 
think  favourably  of  me,"  he  said;  and  then,  he  took  Edda's 
hand,  willingly  given  him,  and  he  whispered,  **  FareweU, 
dearest;  we  shall  meet,  I  trust,  ere  long,  again,  when  I 
have  hopes  that  some  of  the  difficulties  which  now  surround 
US  may  be  surmounted.  Your  promise,  though  we  were 
interrupted  before  the  whole  was  given,  has  afforded  joy 
and  contentment  to  my  heart." 

"  Oh,  but  I  give  it  entirely,"  Edda  exclaimed,  eagerly. 
No  power  shall  make  me  break  it,  believe  me,  Konald." 
You  will  be  benighted,  sir,  and  brigandage  is  rife," 
exclaimed  Colonel  Armytage,  looking  up  with  an  angry 
glance,  which  Edda  observed,  but  Bonald  did  not. 

"  Go,  go !"  she  exclaimed.     "  Heaven  protect  you !" 
Morton  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Armytage,  bowed  to 
the  colonel,  and  walked  with  as  much  dignity  as  he  could 
command  out  of  the  room. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and  rather  than  remain 
in  the  place  he  determined  to  ride  back  to  a  village  he  had 
passed  on  his  way  there,  where  he  might  find  refreshment 
and  rest  both  for  man  and  beast  during  the  night. 

As  Bonald  passed  the  group  of  Spaniards,  he  saw  one 
of  those  who  had  come  in  with  Colonel  Armytage  stare 
very  hard  at  him.  It  struck  him  at  the  moment  that  he 
recollected  the  man's  features.  He  had  just  mounted  his 
horse,  when  the  person  in  question  rushed  down  the  ate^^ 
and  gTMped  him  by  the  hand. 
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**  I  am  ashamed,  my  brave  friend,  that  I  should  not  at 
once  have  known  yon!"  exclaimed  the  Spaniard.  Bat 
we  both  of  ns  look  to  mnch  greater  advantage  than  we  did 
on  the  day  we  stormed  the  fort,  when  we  were  covered 
with  gunpowder  and  blood.  But  you  must  not  go  ;  come 
to  my  house,  it  is  not  many  leagues  off.  You  can  be  spared 
from  your  ship  for  a  day  or  two  longer." 

Ronald  thanked  his  friend  Don  Josef  very  warmly,  but 
assured  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  coast,  as  the  ship  would  be  standing  in  to  take 
him. 

"  How  unfortunate !"  said  the  Spaniard.  "  I  have  to 
see  your  commissioner — ^he  seems  a  very  great  man — or  I 
would  accompany  you  all  the  way,  and  we  might  stop  at 
the  houses  of  some  of  my  friends.  Still  I  must  go  a  littie 
way  with  you.  Wait  a  moment;  I  will  send  for  n^ 
horse :  it  is  a  poor  animal — the  only  one  those  thieving 
French  have  left  me.  But  a  day  of  retribution  is  coming, 
and  soon,  I  hope." 

The  steed  was  brought  out ;  it  was  a  far  better  animal 
than  Bonald  expected  to  see.  The  Spaniard  mounted,  and 
the  cavalcade  moved  on. 

The  village  was  soon  left  behind.  Bonald's  new  friend, 
however,  had  not  accompanied  him  more  than  a  league 
when  he  said  he  must  return,  or  he  should  miss  his  inter- 
view altogether  with  the  commissioner.  He  had  given 
Morton  during  that  time  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  temper  of  the  people 
generally.  One  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  all  classes — ^the 
deepest  hatred  of  their  late  master,  and  a  desire  to  be 
free. 

"  Better  times  may  arrive,  the  country  may  be  restored 

to  peace,  prosperity  may  be  her  lot,  and  then  I  trust  that 

yoTi  will  come  and'^svt  TCka  «.\»  TD;:5\vQtaa^^sAT^Qeive  tk© 
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thanks  of   my  wife  and  diildren  for  the    benefit    you 
conferred  on  me." 

Saying  this  with  the  usnal  complimentary  Spanish 
expressions,  Don  Josef  tamed  his  horse's  head,  and  rode 
back  towards  the  village  from  which  they  had  started, 
while  Bonald  continued  his  jonmey. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  smi  had  set  some  short  time  when  Bonald,  with  his 
companions,  reached  the  village  where  the  guide  told  him 
he  could  obtain  shelter  and  refreshment.  The  village 
itself  was  small  and  mean,  and  the  only  house  of  entertain- 
ment it  possessed  offered  but  few  attractions  to  the  travel- 
lers to  remain  there.  However,  as  their  beasts  required 
rest,  they  were  compelled  to  dismount,  and  while  the 
guide  with  the  boys  of  the  inn  led  the  animals  into  the 
stables,  Bonald  and  the  two  seamen  walked  into  the 
common  room,  which  served  as  dining-hall,  kitchen,  and 
apparently  the  sleeping-place  of  the  family,  as  well  as  of  a 
numerous  family  of  fowls.  A  very  unattractive  dame, 
who  presided  over  the  culinary  department  of  the  estab- 
lishment, was  now  engaged  in  preparing  supper  for  a 
very  mixed  and  somewhat  suspicious-looking  company, 
who  were  seated  at  a  long  table,  on  benches,  at  one  side  of 
the  room.  None  of  them  rose  as  the  strangers  entered, 
and  the  few  who  condescended  to  pay  them  any  attention 
scowled  at  them  from  under  their  brows,  as  if  resenting 
their  appearance  as  an  intrusion.  Bonald  was  very  little 
moved  by  the  want  of  courtesy  with  which  he  was  received, 
but,  walking  up  to  the  presiding  g;sia^x&  oi  ^<b  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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inqnired,  in  the  best  Spanish  he  could  command,  Trhethflr 
he  and  his  followers  could  have  beds  and  food.  The  old 
woman  looked  up  with  a  sinister  expression  withoat  speiak- 
ing,  while  she  continued  stirring  the  pot  boiling  on.  the 
huge  wood  fire.  Her  eyes  were  bleared  with  the  smolcey 
and  her  face  was  wrinkled  and  dried,  with  a  few  white 
hairs  straggling  over  her  brow,  while  the  long  yellow  tnsks 
which  protruded  beyond  her  thin  lips  gave  her  a  peculiarly 
hag-like  look.     Bonald  repeated  his  question. 

"  Pood  ? — ^yes,  and  good  enough  for  any  one,"  she 
answered  in  a  low  croaking  voice;  ''but  for  beds,  the 
enemy  carried  them  off,  and  everything  in  the  house. 
There  is  space  enough  and  to  spare,  upstairs,  for  a  taller 
man  than  you  to  stretch  his  legs.  You  can  go  and  look 
when  you  have  a  mind ;  your  valise  will  serve  you  as  a 
pillow,  and  a  sack  with  some  straw  must  be  your  mattress. 
Many  a  befcter  man  has  slept  in  a  worse  bed." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  answered  Eonald,  calmly.  **  My 
men  and  I  will  manage  well  enough,  but  we  are  hungry, 
and  shall  be  glad  of  food." 

^'AU  in  good  time,"  said  the  old  woman,  somewhat 
softening  her  tone,  and  pleased  at  being  spoken  to  in  her 
own  language.  "  You  may  carry  your  baggage  upstairs, 
and  select  any  comer  you  like  for  your  sleeping-plaoe. 
The  girl  will  be  in  and  give  you  a  light  presently.  See 
that  there  are  no  holes  in  the  roof  above  you,  in  case  it 
should  rain.  You  will  find  it  warmar  too  if  you  avoid  those 
in  the  floor  beneath  you." 

The  old  woman  said  this  evidently  with  serious  good- 
will. Bonald  thanked  her,  and  directly  afterwards  a  stout 
buxom  girl  came  from  the  further  end  of  the  haJl,  with  a 
brass  oil  lamp  in  her  hand.  Taking  the  advice  of  the  old 
woman,  Bonald  went  upstairs  to  select  a  comer  where  he 
and  his  party  might  Test  «i.t  m^t.    "^Yk^  v^^^xs^^-CLt  con- 
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Bisted  of  the  entire  upper  floor,  bnt,  as  the  old  woman  had 
warned  him,  it  contained  not  a  particle  of  fumitnre,  though, 
from  its  appearance,  there  was  little  doubt  that  there  would 
be  a  large  number  of  inhabitants.  In  several  places 
through  the  roof  he  could  see  the  stars  shining,  while  the 
faint  rays  of  light,  and  odours  anything  but  faint,  which 
came  up  through  the  floor,  showed  the  numerous  holes  and 
rents  which  time  had  made  in  the  boards. 

^'  This  is  a  rum  place  for  our  lieutenant  to  sleep  in," 
observed  Bob  Doull  to  Job  ;  "  and,  as  to  the  gentry  below 
there,  they  are  as  cut-throat  a  crew  as  I  ever  set  eyes  on.. 
I'll  not  let  his  yalise  go  out  of  my  hands,  for  it  would  be- 
whipped  up  pretty  smartly  by  one  of  these  fellows,  and  we 
should  never  see  more  of  it.  Looking  at  the  land  &om 
aboard  the  frigate,  I  never  should  have  thought  it  was 
such  an  outlandish  sort  of  a  country.      Should  you.  Job  P" 

'^  Can't  say  much  for  their  manners.  May  be  they  are 
better  than  they  look,"  answered  the  elder  seaman  ;  '^  but 
if  it  came  to  a  scrimmage,  I  can't  say  but  what  I  wouldn't 
mind  tackling  a  dozen  of  them." 

These  remarks  were  made  while  Morton  was  taking  a 
survey  of  the  unpromising  apartment.  It  had  apparently^ 
been  used  as  a  barrack  by  the  French  when,  not  long  ago,, 
they  occupied  the  village,  and  very  little  trouble  had  since 
been  taken  to  dean  it  out.  Morton  asked  the  girl  if  his 
surmise  was  not  correct. 

"  Yes,  the  demons !  they  have  been  here,  and  Heaven's 
curse  go  with  them  !"  she  answered,  with  startling  fierce- 
ness. **  It  was  dark  when  you  rode  in,  or  you  would  have 
seen  the  number  of  houses  burnt  down,  vineyards  and 
orange-groves  rooted  up  for  firewood  ;  but  that  was  not  all 
the  harm  they  did.  Woe,  unutterable  woe,  they  infiicted 
on  thousands.  I  had  a  lover,  to  whom  I  was  betrothed ; 
they  slew  him,  and  me  they  rendenceft.  ^wc^\»^<b^.  "^xi^^ 
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need  not  tell  my  own  griefs.  Thousands  have  suffered  m 
mnch  as  I  have.  There,  senor,  that  comer  you  will  imti 
the  freest  from  inconyenience.  Place  your  valise  and 
saddle-hags  there — they  will  he  safe.  We  are  boneet^ 
ihongh  our  acctirsed  foes  have  made  ns  poor  indeed." 

The  poor  girl's  dark  eyes  flashed  fire  as  slie  spoke. 
Bonald  felt  sure  that  he  might  trust  her  entirely.  He 
ordered  Boh  and  Joh,  therefore,  to  deposit  his  scanty 
baggage  in  the  comer  indicated,  and  to  follow  bim  below. 

'*  What !  does  the  lieutenant  think  he'll  ever  see  them 
again  if  we  does  ?"  ohserved  Bob. 

"  Orders  is  orders,"  answered  Job ;  "  but  just  you  keep 
a  bright  look  out  on  the  stair,  while  we're  belovr,  and  as 
soon  as  we've  stowed  away  some  grub,  we'll  take  it  watok 
and  watch,  and  go  up  and  sit  on  'em.  The  dons  will  find 
it  a  hard  job  to  carry  them  off  then,  I'U  allow.'' 

Satisfied  with  their  arrangements,  the  two  seamen 
followed  their  officer.  He  took  his  seat  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  fancied  the  other  guests  seemed 
to  regard  him  with  more  friendly  glances  than  before. 
Not  a  minute  had  elapsed  hefore  Maria  placed  before  him 
a  smoking  puchero  (a  dish  to  be  found  from  one  end  of 
Spain  to  the  other,  composed  of  various  sorts  of  meats 
minced  with  spices).  There  was  a  soup,  also  of  a  reddish 
tinge,  from  being  coloured  with  saffron,  and  sausages 
rather  too  strong  of  garlic,  and  very  white  bread,  and 
two  dishes  of  vegetahles,  one  of  which  was  of  garbanzos, 
a  sort  of  haricot  beans.  There  was  wine  also,  and  brandy; 
indeed,  the  inhabitants  must  have  managed  cleverly  to 
hide  their  stores  from  their  invaders  to  enable  tbem  to 
produce  so  good  a  supply.  Job  and  Bob  did  not  conceal 
their  astonishment ;  the  viands  suited  their  taste,  and  ihej 
did  ample  justice  to  tlvem. 

Tbongb  Bioneld  -w^ta  m  \o^^,  «cA  \i34^  '^osS^  ^^sd^^uae  to  he 
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anxions  as  to  its  result,  and  thougli  he  had  only  jnst  parted 
from  his  mistress,  yet  he  was  a  sailor  ;  he  had  been  a  mid- 
shipman, and  he  had  always  a  remarkably  good  appetite ; 
and  now,  much  to  his  surprise  (for  when  he  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  inn  he  had  no  thoughts  of  eating),  he  felt 
every  inclination  to  do  justice  to  the  feast  set  before  him. 

"  He'll  do,"  observed  Job  to  Bob,  as  they  sat  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  their  of&cer.  "  At  first  I  could  not 
tell  what  had  come  over  him  as  he  got  on  his  horse  after 
he'd  been  talking  to  that  young  lady  up  at  the  window. 
Whenever  I  sees  a  man  able  to  take  his  grub,  whatever's 
the  matter  with  him,  I  knows  it's  all  right." 

Bonald  had  addressed  some  of  the  Spaniards  near  him. 
They  listened  respectfully.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the 
tyranny  to  which  Spain  had  been  so  long  subject ;  of  the 
sufferings  she  had  endured  ;  of  the  only  means  of  ^edom 
— ^the  rising  of  the  whole  nation,  as  a  man,  to  throw  off  the 
yoke.  "  The  English  will  help  you,  but  they  can  only  help, 
remember.     It  is  you  who  must  do  the  work,"  he  added. 

"  True,  true !  the  cabaliero  speaks  well !"  resounded 
from  all  parts  of  the  room. 

"  It  is  to  urge  you  to  rise  in  arms,  to  drive  the  invaders 
from  your  country  that  I  have  come  among  you,"  said 
Ronald.  He  warmed  on  the  subject.  His  hearers  grew 
enthusiastic. 

"  We  have  arms !  we  have  arms  !"  they  shouted.  "  We 
will  bring  them  forth ;  we  have  powder  and  shot.  The 
enemy  are  not  far  off.  We  will  go  and  meet  them.  We 
will  drive  them  before  us  like  sheep." 

Bonald  was  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his  address.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  in  the  morning,  after  they  had 
cleaned  their  arms  and  filled  their  pouches  with  powder, 
they  would  stop  and  consider  before  they  advanced  to*  meet 
the  enemy.    Altogether,  he  felt  that  the  ^^^im^.^  V^^  t^k^^ 


S#  tarther  officers,  m  tomi,  kn^^rf.  at  TTwiTiaaii'g 
^OgiMirticatioiis.  At  length  Ae  frigate  gevt  liiB  cham 
aireetij  under  her  guns,  when  instead  of  making  ti» 
subtest  attempt  to  escape,  she  hauled  dowiL  httr  dag;  an^ 
jbflvrizig  to,  waited  to  he  taken.  poaaesBiaA  oL  This  was 
SMWe  as  30on  as  a  hoat  could  be  lowered  from  tbe  frigate; 
Hbrtoa  went  in  her,  and  Bvans  ih»  mate,  who  apoke 
9p«ni^  accompanied  him.  He  atefpped  on.  boaaai  tiie 
prise.  She  was  a  handsome  a^p,  and  from,  her  very  a|> 
Morton  hoped  that  she  would  hare  a  rich  cargo, 
■in  recaved  his  captors  very  polit^yv  and  at  anas 
psodnoed  his  invoiee. 

**  That  is  what  you  want,  gentlemen,"  he  oTiii  iiiiTy  wiiih 
^dcspaigh;  '^  jomr  gauiis  my  loss,  I  am  araxoaiLmaBi." 

*^ThsEe  are  aU  aorta  of  valnable  things  hen^  air^''  ai^ 
^■nmt  Mcnrtoit'a  mfbnrdrnate  ""  I  cmlj  hope  tfaa^  am  not 
aU  shams." 

^'WeH  ga  beiow  and  ffiamrne,"  was  the  wise  iBpl^. 
The  ahip  was  undouhtedly  laden,  with  ail  sorte  of  West 
produce.     Then    some  chests  were  come  to;    they 
full  of  bars  of  aaiyiQr. 
"  Preiiy  pickinga,  idiese^"  ohsearved  Evans. 
aoms  smaller  boxes  were  next  examined. 
**  As  I  am.  a  gentleman  and  a  Welshman,  if  X  erwer  east 
m^  eyes  on.  diaTntrnds  be&re,  these  are  diamonds  I  "  he  ex- 
siahnsd^  holding  up    a  rough-looking  but  ahinfrr^  stone 
bc^iween  his  Sngers.     They  might  have  been  pieces  of  glaoi 
fiar  what  Morton  could  telL 

"  These  little  boxes  are  worth  some  thousands,  Morton. 

I  can.  teU  you^'»  exclaimed  Hardman,  half  beside  himself 

w^^lAt.     ^' A  maguificent  hauir*     Suddenly  he  ws 

r"^**^^*" — ^  That  is  to  say,  if  tihey  ever  reach 

r^     .*"  «*«»'7-      But,  voa  kaow,  thares  many  »  slip 
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Iieen  ill-spent,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  very  people  who 
hady  when  he  came  among  them,  cast  on  him  such  ainiBter 
looks,  now  regarded  him  with  the  greatest  respect.  It 
was  late  before  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  sack  of  straw 
in  a  comer  of  the  upper  room,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak* 
Though  the  room  was  occupied  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
rest  of  the  guests,  who  kept  up  a  concert  of  snores  all 
night  long,  he  managed  to  sleep  soundly  till  daylight. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  having  bid  farewell  to 
his  new  friends,  he  continued  his  journey.  Nothing  would 
induce  his  horse  to  go  out  of  a  walk,  while  the  mnlfls 
refused  to  proceed  at  a  faster  rate  than  their  more  noble 
companion,  so  that  their  progress  was  of  necessity  slow. 
As  they  proceeded  the  sad  traces  of  warfare  were  every* 
where  visible.  Whole  farmsteads  burnt  to  the  ground, 
houses  in  ruins,  churches  unroofed,  groves  of  orange  and 
oliTe-trees  cut  down,  fences  destroyed,  and  fields  onoe 
fertile  returning  to  a  state  of  nature  and  overran  with 
weeds.  The  guide  looked  at  them  as  objects  to  which  he 
was  well  accustomed,  but  now  and  then  he  ground  his 
teeth  and  swore  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  the  fell  invaders 
of  his  country. 

Job  had  been  remarking  where  the  devastating 
hand  of  war  had  passed,  and  had  counted  up  the  objects 
destroyed.     At  length  he  gave  expression  to  his  thoughts. 

"  Well,  to  my  mind,  it's  a  mortal  pity  people  take  to 
fighting  on  shore.  Why  don't  they  stick  to  their  ships, 
and  always  have  it  out  afloat  P  that's  the  sensible  thing, 
and  then  the  only  harm's  done  to  the  ships  and  the  men 
who  has  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  gets  the  honour  and 
glory,  and  that's  all  natural  and  right." 

Bob  heartily  joined  in  with  Job's  notion. 

"If  I  was  a  king,  I  wouldn't  let  'em,"  he  remarked. 
*^I'd  BSLj^  just  you  let  t\i.e  iana»,  ^sA^ilsi^  \gb.x^^*^[va^  and  the 
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woman  and  duldren,  and  the  ohnrclies  alone ;  and  if  yon 
wants  to  figbt,  bj  all  manner  of  means  fight  it  ont,  but 
Iceep  afloat,  and  don't  come  here." 

The  seamen  bad  been  conversing  for  some  time  in  this 
strain,  when  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoof  was  heard 
behind  them,  and  turning  their  heads  they  saw  the  same 
Spaniard  who  had  accompaDied  them  on  their  way  the  day 
before.  They  told  Morton,  who  tnmed  his  horse's  head 
to  meet  him. 

"  Thank  heaven  that  my  steed  has  carried  me  so  well, 
and  that  I  have  come  up  to  you,"  exclaimed  Don  Josef. 
"  There  is  work  for  you  ;  your  aid  is  wanted ;  you  will  not 
refuse  it,  I  know  P  But  come,  ride  back  with  me  as  &8t 
as  your  beast's  legs  will  move,  and  I  will  tell  you.  Give 
him  the  spur !  spare  him  not ;  I  may  supply  you  with  a 
better  soon.  The  French  are  at  no  great  distance  from 
tibia ;  secure  as  they  fimcy  themselves,  we  have  spies  among 
them  to  inform  us  of  all  their  movements.  Afber  daybreak 
this  morning,  one  of  these  spies  arrived,  and  brought  me 
notice  that  the  enemy  were  advancing,  and  that  they 
having  heard  that  a  British  commissioner  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  had  resolved  to  carry  him  off.  On  hear* 
ing  this,  I  instantly  set  out  to  warn  your  countryman  of 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  but  on  my  way  I  met 
a  person  who  informed  me  that  he  and  his  party  had.  saL 
forth  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  were  actually  advancing  in 
the  very  direction  where  they  would  encounter  the  enemy. 
I,  on  this,  instantly  sent  forth  a  person  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger,  and  galloped  after  you,  to  entreat  you  to 
head  a  party,  of  strength  suf&cient  to  meet  the  enemy. 
I  directed  all  the  men  in  the  district  to  assemble  in 
arms ;  they  want  a  leader,  however,  in  whom  they  may  have 
eonfidence.  I  have  told  them  that  they  would  find  one  in 
yon,  and  they  believe  me.    Ton  will  coma^'wiSL  ^  wl  T^^HiT** 
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^'  Indeed,  I  will !"  answered  Konald,  belabouring  bis 
horse,  and  digging  bis  spnrs  into  bis  flanks  with  an  energy 
proportioned  to  bis  anxiety.  So  eager  was  he,  that  for 
some  time  be  conld  scarcely  ask  questions.  One  thought 
alone  occupied  bis  mind  :  Edda  was  in  danger,  and  there 
was  a  possibility  that  be  might  preserve  her  from  it. 

The  party  soon  got  back  to  the  village,  where,  in  front 
of  the  inn,  a  large  number  of  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands  were  assembled.  They  received  Morton  as  he  rode 
up  with  loud  vivas.  He  had  won  their  regards  the 
previous  evening  by  tbe  way  be  had  addressed  them,  and 
Don  Josef  bad  been  telling  them  what  a  gallant  fellow  he 
was.  They  were,  therefore,  now  prepared  to  place  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  him,  and  to  bail  him  as  a 
leader  in  the  enterprise  Don  Josef  bad  projected.  The 
Spaniard  had  been  giving  him  an  exact  account  of  all  the 
information  be  bad  received,  and  of  tbe  plans  he  had 
formed.  Ronald  thought  them  excellent ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, no  time  to  be  lost.  Messengers  with  the  fiery  cross 
— at  least  a  message  of  the  same  import — bad*  been  sent 
round  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  armed  men  were 
coming  in  from  every  direction.  When  their  numbers 
were  counted,  Morton  found  himself  at  tbe  head  of  a 
guerilla  band,  mustering  upwards  of  three  hundred  men, 
cavalry  and  infantry.  They  varied  more  in  their  arms 
than  in  their  costume,  and  though  many  were  somewhat 
ragged,  when  massed  together  and  all  looking  fierce  and 
eager  for  tbe  fight,  they  bad  a  very  warlike  appearance. 

The  great  object  was  to  overtake  Colonel  Armytage 
before  be  could  reach  tbe  spot  where  tbe  ambush  was  sup- 
posed to  be  placed;  he  travelled  with  only  a  small 
escort  of  a  dozen  troopers,  merely  sufficient  for  protection 
against  any  brigaiida  ^ho  might  be  roving  through  the 
country.     As  to  tlae  "ffreuaX  \ift\\3a^  ^asi^v^S5M&.  they  were 
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at  a  considerable  distance,  and  had  no  fear  of  falling  in  with 
them :  he  ought  of  course  to  have  been  better  informed. 
The  truth  was,  that  though  formal  and  dignified,  and  so  far 
fitted  to  have  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  his  manners 
were  not  sufficiently  conciliatory  to  have  gained  their  affec- 
tions, and  they  consequently  neglected  to  give  him  the 
information  on  many  points  which  it  was  most  important 
for  him  to  obtain. 

Job  and  Bob  exchanged  a  few  passing  remarks  as  they 
bumped  along  in  a  way  to  which  they  were  not  at  all 
accustomed,  and  which  caused  their  words  to  come  out  like 
shot  from  guns  irregularly  served  in  action,  or  the  pantings 
of  a  broken-down  steam-engine ;  only  such  an  invention 
was  not  known  in  those  days. 

"  I'd  sooner  be  serving  my  gun  aboard  the  firigate  than 
be  on  the  top  of  this  here  brute,"  observed  Bob.  "  But 
it's  no  odds,  I  suppose :  if  we  catches  the  mounseers, 
and  drubs  them,  we  shall  ride  back  on  their  backs — eh, 
Job  ?" 

"  Not  so  sure  of  that ;  they'll  sham  lame  and  refuse 
to  carry  us,"  answered  the  other  seaman.  "But  I  say. 
Bob,  what  a  hurry  our  lieutenant's  in ;  to  my  mind,  it's 
all  about  that  young  lady  at  the  window :  mark  my  words, 
there'll  be  a  splice  some  day  or  other,  and  good  luck  to 
him  too ;  a  finer-hearted  fellow  never  stepped,  for  all  he's  a 
boatswain's  son.  There's  some  men  bom  to  be  officers, 
and  he's  one  of  'em." 

People  seldom  dream  of  the  way  in  which  they  and  their 
acts  are  discussed  by  their  inferiors. 

Don  Josef  now  told  Bonald  that  they  were  approach- 
ing the  spot,  where  he  hoped  to  overtake  Colonel  Army- 
tage  and  his  party,  but  no  traces  of  them  could  be  seen. 
They  must  have  proceeded  faster  than  Don  Josef  had 
calculated.     "  On,  on  !"  was  the  cry.    T\i'e^  Tafc\»  ^^<da»2c^> 
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a  half-witted  fellow ;  he  had  seen  such  a  pariy — a 

with  ladies,  a  waggon  and  i^me  horsemen — pass  an.  hour 

before. 

"  We  shall  be  too  late,  I  fear,"  exclaimed  Don  Josef: 
"  but  on,  my  Mends ;  we  may  still  overtake  the  enemy." 

The  party  redoubled  their  speed :  never  had  Bionald 
been  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  anxiety  and  eagas 
ness. 

The  sound  of  shots  was  heard  :  the  road  wound  among 
low  broken  cliffs,  and  trees  growing  thickly  togeiheir;  it 
was  a  likely  place  for  an  assault ;  so  frequent  were  Hm 
bends  made  by  the  road  that  seldom  was  there  a  dircNA 
view  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  Horse  and  iook 
rushed  on,  till  Konald  remembering  that  their  impetaosify 
might  do  more  harm  than  good,  halted  them ;  and  begging 
Don  Josef  to  remain  with  them  and  not  to  advance  till 
summoned,  rode  on  with  the  two  seamen,  and  six  othsr 
men,  of  the  best-equipped  and  best-mounted  of  the  pai^. 
Now  again  he  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  he  could.  How  IdB 
heart  beat !  Should  he  be  in  time  to  rescue  his  friends  ? 
If  not,  how  would  they  be  treated?  His  eagemcM 
prompted  him  to  shout  to  his  men,  but  he  recollected 
caution  was  necessary,  and  restrained  himself.  Again  the 
rattle  of  musketry  was  heard,  and  dropping  shots,  and 
even  the  shouts  of  the  combatants  reached  his  ears :  be 
was  close  to  them :  a  carriage  was  the  first  object  which 
met  his  view.  The  mule  which  dragged  it  had  drawn  it 
against  the  side  of  the  cliff,  against  which  it  lay  half  upset. 
Before  it  were  a  party  of  men  drawn  up  across  the  pass, 
and  bravely  contending  against  a  whole  host  who  app^Eured 
beyond.  It  was  evident,  however,  the  small  band  would 
be  quickly  overpowered,  for  men  were  seen  climbing  the 
cliff  with  muskets  in  hand,  belonging  to  the  opposite  party. 
By  their  dress,  and  t\ie  t^i^y^^!^  -^i^^^^ai^  '^Vv^^'^  nlimbei 
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the  cliffs,  thej  seemed  to  be  seamen.  Ronald's  plans  were 
formed  in  a  moment;  he  instantly  despatched  the  most 
trusty  of  his  party  to  direct  Don  Josef  to  send  a  hundred 
men  np  the  cliffs,  so  as  to  gain  a  higher  level  than  the 
French,  and  to  advance  with  all  rapidity  with  the  rest. 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  Ronald  with  his  small  body  of 
companions,  darted  on,  shouting  in  English  and  Spanish, 
"  To  the  rescue  !  to  the  rescue !  Do  not  give  way — a 
strong  force  is  at  hand  !'* 

He  had  neither  been  heard  nor  seen  by  the  commis- 
sioner's escort :  at  that  moment  they  wavered  and  drew 
back.  Once  losing  ground,  the  French  dashed  in  among 
them;  while  some  of  the  latter  engaged  each  of  them  in 
single  combat,  a  French  officer  and  several  others  made 
their  way  to  the  carriage  ;  Ronald  and  his  band  galloped 
on.  At  that  moment  only  were  they  discovered.  A 
shriek  was  heard.  The  Frenchmen  were  dragging  the 
ladies  from  their  carriage.  Ronald  repeated  the  shouts  he 
had  already  uttered.  Among  the  French  were  sailors  as 
well  as  soldiers. 

"  We'll  tackle  them,"  cried  Job. 

"  What  business  has  they  to  be  here  ?"  exclaimed 
Bob. 

The  French  officer  was  in  naval  uniform,  and  Ronald, 
even  at  that  distance,  recognized  Alfonse  Gerardin. 

Mrs.  Armytage  and  her  daughter  shrieked  for  help; 
they  fancied  they  had  been  attacked  by  bandits.  They 
had  been  more  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Colonel  Armytage 
than  for  their  own ;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  Fear  not,  my  beloved  Edda ;  you  and  your  mother 
are  in  perfect  safety,"  said  Alfonse  Gerardin,  who  had 
thrown  himself  from  his  horse.  He  was  now  endeavotfas 
ing  to  draw  her,  with  as  little  violence  as  possible, 
from  the  carriage.     "  I    have    «o\ig\it  iot  ^wsl  HSdckss^.^ 
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many  lands  ;  I  have  found  jou  at  last,  and  we  will  nerer 
again  part." 

These  expressions  frightened  Edda  far  more  than  tny 
threats  would  have  done.  There  was  a  concentrated  energF 
and  determination  in  the  way  he  spoke  them  that  made 
her  feel  that  he  would  keep  his  word. 

"  Oh,  spare  me !  spare  me !"  she  exclainaed.  ^'  You  an 
not  a  brigand;  you  do  not  war  with  women.  Let  as 
go  free,  and  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  my  father.  Ten 
expressed  friendship  for  him.     Prove  it  now." 

*'  I  will,  Edda,  I  swear ;  but  you  cannot  remain  here. 
Any  moment  you  may  be  sacrificed.  The  shot  are  fiiUinf 
thickly  around.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  help  from  any 
one  but  me." 

At  that  moment  Edda  saw  him  chan^  colour,  and  then 
she  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  which  she  knew  foU  well 
— "  To  the  rescue !  to  the  rescue !"  while  Bob  and  Job 
shouted,  "  Down  with  the  mounseers  ;  down  with  them!" 

Edda  saw  Konald  coming.  She  struggled  to  fiee 
herself;  while  Alfonso,  having  leapt  on  his  horse,  was 
attempting  to  lift  her  up  on  the  saddle ;  but  he  was  not  a 
good  horseman,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would 
succeed. 

While  some  of  his  followers  were  endeavouring  to 
carry  off  Mrs.  Armytage,  in  obedience  to  his  orders  the 
others  were  facing  about  to  defend  themselves  agaiiist 
the  approaching  enemy.  When  the  French  saw  the  small 
body  of  men  led  by  Morton,  those  who  had  faced  to  meet 
them  boldly  advanced.  Morton  dashed  forward.  His 
great  [object  was  to  reach  Alfonso  Q-erardin.  He  saw 
nothing  else,  he  thought  of  nothing  else  but  Edda  Army- 
tage in  his  power. 

"  Release  her,  or  you  die !"  he  shouted. 

Tmefitt  and  "Doxiiil  inft«iii\kaft\iaj3L  ««fth  singled  out  a 
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French  seaman,  and  with  hearty  good-will  were  attacking 
them  with  their  cntlasses.  So  fierce  was  their  onslatight 
that  they  drove  them  back  into  the  midst  of  the  mSlee^ 
where  Colonel  Armytage's  troopers  were  still  holding  their 
own  against  their  foes.  The  French  were,  however,  press- 
ing them  very  hard.  Alfonse  looked  round  and  saw  that 
the  way  was  open  to  him.  In  another  moment  Eonald 
Morton  would  be  at  his  side.  He  stooped  down,  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  round  Edda,  by  a  violent  effort  lifted  her  off 
the  ground  and  placed  her  on  his  saddle. 

''Betreat,  men!"  he  shouted,  "Let  aJone  the  other 
lady.'' 

He  was  galloping  off,  but  Ronald  digging  his  spurs  into 
his  horse's  flanks,  and  cutting  down  a  French  soldier,  who 
attempted  to  stop  him,  was  in  another  instant  by  the  side 
of  the  young  lieutenant.  G^rardin  saw  him  coming  with 
uplifted  sword.  He  raised  his  own  weapon  to  defend  him- 
self, while  he  still  held  Edda  with  his  left  arm.  He  knew 
that  Ronald  would  not  dare  to  fire  ;  he  doubted  whether  he 
would  even  venture  to  strike,  for  fear  of  injuring  Miss 
Armytage.  Ronald's  eye  was  practised,  his  nerves  were 
well  strung. 

''  Release  her,  villain ! — ^madman  1"  he  shouted  again. 
He  saw  what  Alfonse,  who  had  to  turn  his  head  to  look  at 
him,  did  not  see,  Truefitt  and  Doull  springing  across  the 
road.  Bob  seized  the  horse's  head ;  the  animal  reared. 
Gerardin,  in  attempting  to  seize  the  rein,  loosened  his  hold 
of  Edda,  and  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not 
Truefitt  caught  her.  The  enemy  were  gathering  thickly 
around.  Bob,  seeing  what  had  happened,  let  go  the  rein  to 
defend  his  own  head,  as  well  as  his  shipmate's,  from  the 
blows  showered  on  them.  Morton,  too,  was  attacked  on 
aU  sides.  He  did  not  seek  for  revenge.  Gerardin's  horse 
sprang  forward  and  saved  his  rider  from  ibd  o>Til^  \:^ss^ 
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aimed  at  him  by  Morton.  All  these  eventa  liad  passed 
within  a  few  seconds  of  time.  At  that  instant  the  French- 
men nttered  a  cry  of  "  Retreat ! — ^retreat !  Sauve  qui  peui  F* 
They  had  good  reason  for  so  doing;  for  the  cliffs  on 
either  side  appeared  covered  with  guerillas,  who  began 
firing  down  npon  them,  while  a  strong  band  was  seen 
advancing  at  fall  speed  along  the  road. 

''Ronald  Morton,  I  hate  yon!'*  exclaimed  GkraardiOy 
taming  round  in  his  saddle  and  shaking  his  denohed  fist 
at  the  English  lieutenant.  ''  You  have  foiled  me*  again  and 
again.  I  know  you,  and  who  you  are  :  you  stand  between 
me  and  my  birthright ;  you  shall  not  foil  me  again.  I  have 
before  sought  your  life ;  the  next  time  we  meet  we  will 
not  separate  till  one  or  the  other  dies.*' 

These  last  words  were  uttered  as,  surrounded  by  the  siir> 
vivors  of  his  band,  he  was  galloping  oS,  The  advantage  of 
having  sent  the  Spaniards  to  crown  the  height  was  now 
apparent.  They  drove  the  French  riflemen  down  to  the  main 
body,  and  the  enemy,  not  being  able  to  ascertain  the  number 
opposed  to  them,  gave  way  before  a  very  inferior  and  un- 
disciplined force.  Ronald  did  not  attempt  to  follow  them 
till  he  bad  placed  Edda  in  safety  by  the  side  of  her  mother, 
whom  he  found  half  fainting  in  the  carriage.  Then  telling 
her  that  he  would  go  in  search  of  Colonel  Armytage,  he 
leapt  on  his  horse  and  joined  Don  Josef  and  the  snrviving 
troopers  who  were  moving  on  inpxirsuit  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  fancied  that  he  could  distinguish 
Colonel  Armytage  mounted  on  a  horse  among  the  iPrench, 
and  drooping  as  if  badly  wounded. 

The  road  sloped  considerably  in   front.     The    French 

were  descending  the  steep.     Calling  to  his  companions  to 

charge,  he  led  the  way,  attacking  the  rear-guard  of  the 

enemy  with  iixeaistvble   impetuosity.     Down,  they  went 

before  the  Spaniah\A«A<aa\^«>  c,QrrcL\i^lQ^NkViQA^\s5,it^^    Thoae 
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in  front  endeayonred  to  fly.  Some  few  turned  to  withstand 
their  opponents,  bnt  they,  too,  gave  way,  and  Bonald  and 
his  followers  fought  on  till  they  reached  the  prize  the 
French  fancied  they  had  secured :  the  person  to  capture 
whom  the  expedition  had  apparently  been  despatched. 
The  colonel,  who  had  been  secured  to  his  horse,  was 
almost  insensible,  and  seemed  not  all  aware  by  whom  he 
had  been  rescued.  The  French,  meantime,  when  they  dis- 
covered the  small  number  of  the  guerilla  band  opposed  to 
them,  halted,  and  seemed  about  to  return ;  but  Bonald 
showed  so  bold  a  front  that  they  apparently  thought  better 
of  it,  and  on  fining  that  they  were  not  again  attacked, 
formed  in  order,  and  continued  their  retreat. 

Bonald  observed  as  he  rode  back  that  although  there 
were  numbers  of  dead  on  the  road,  there  was  not  a 
wounded  man  alive  among  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Bonald  Moston's  heart  beat  high  with  hope  when  he  rode 
back,  and  was  able  to  announce  to  Mrs.  Armytage  and 
Edda  that  he  had  recovered  Colonel  Armytage. 

"  Though  wounded  and  fednt  from  loss  of  blood,  I  trust 
that  he  is  not  seriously  hurt,"  he  added. 

He  received  an  ample  reward  in  the  look  of  love  and 
gratitude  which  Edda  gave  him. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  colonel,  the  carriage  was  got 
up,  the  traces  were  repaired,  the  mules  caught,  and  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  to  move.  Don  Josef,  who  now 
came  up,  insisted  on  their  returning  to  his  house. 

"  Even  if  the  enemy  were  not  in  ^^  TiKh<^g[^(ys^a2^^^ic^' 
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he  observed, ''  it  wonld  be  useless  for  the  comxiiissioner  to 
proceed  further,  utterly  unable  as  he  is  to  attend  to 
business." 

Afber  a  time  Colonel  Armjtage  yielded  an  unwilling 
consent  to  the  arrangement.  He  had  learned  that  Don 
Josef  was  Morton's  friend,  and  he  was  evidently  doubting 
in  his  mind  how  he  should  treat  Morton  himself.  He  had 
just  rendered  him  a  great  service,  and  the  very  man  whom 
he  had  once  favoured  as  the  suitor  of  his  daughter,  and  who 
had  promised  to  come  and  claim  her  when  ciroumstances 
would  allow  him,  he  had  seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  knd 
he  now  learned  had  also  attempted  to  carry  off  his  daughter. 
These  thoughts  occupied  his  mind  as  the  carriage  moved 
on  in  the  centre  of  the  party.  Eonald  had  too  correct 
notions  of  generalship  not  to  march  in  true  military  order. 
He  sent  forward  an  advanced  guard,  and  kept  a  rear  guard 
at  some  distance  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  should  they  be  pursued.  He  himself  was  every- 
where, seeing  that  his  newly-raised  band  of  guerillas  were 
attending  to  their  duty,  though  he  did  not  fail,  whenever 
he  passed,  to  make  inquiries  at  the  carriage- window  as  to 
how  Colonel  Armytage  was  bearing  his  journey. 

It  was  dark  when  the  country-house  of  Don  Josef  was 
reached.  He  literally  made  his  house  the  home  of  the 
foreigners,  for  he  made  them  occupy  all  the  best  rooms, 
and  retired  himself  to  a  small  chamber  remote  from  all  the 
rest.  It  was  one  of  those  glorious  nights  which  in  no  part 
of  Europe  are  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  Spain.  The  moon  in  full  lustre  shone  out 
from  a  sky  undimmed  by  a  single  cloud,  and  every  object 
on  which  its  ligbt  fell  stood  out  clear  and  defined,  casting 
the  darkest  of  shadows  behind  it. 

When  the  guerilla  band  had  been  refreshed  they  assem- 
bled in  the  patio,  or  -^dx^  m  iTOTL\»  q1  ^^  Wo^se^  and  gave 
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vent  to  tlieir  satisfaction  at  their  victory  in  patriotic  songs. 
It  was  great  enjoyment  to  Morton  to  find  himself  again 
by  the  side  of  Edda,  and  to  feel  that  he  had  jnst  conferred 
so  great  a  benefit  on  her  father  that  he  conld  scarcely 
refuse  his  consent  to  their  nnion.  He  little  knew  the  nn- 
yielding  nature  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
Both  Edda  and  Bonald  referred  to  the  threats  they  had 
heard  uttered  by  Alfonse  Gerardin. 

*'  I  cannot  understand  him,"  she  said,  '^  who  he  is,  nor 
what  he  is.  My  father  certainly  favoured  his  suit  in  a 
way  I  could  not  fancy  he  would  do  that  of  a  person  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing,  while  he  treats  yon  whom  he  does 
know  with  evident  dislike.  I  cannot  conceal  it  fipom  myself. 
You  know  the  pain  it  must  give  me.  Nor  can  I  help  own- 
ing that  my  father  is  acting  a  cruel  and  wrong  part." 

Bonald  knew  how  near  the  enemy  were,  and  Would 
have  been  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends  had  not  Don 
Josef  assured  him  that  he  had  sent  out  scouts  to  watch 
their  movements,  and  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  their 
approach. 

The  next  day  a  surgeon  arrived,  who  pronoxmced  the 
wounds  Colonel  Armytage  had  received  to  be  in  no  way 
dangerous,  but  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  would  be  unfit 
for  a  long  time  to  perform  the  duties  intrusted  to  him.  Of 
this  the  colonel  himself  seemed  to  be  fully  aware,  and 
he  accordingly  at  once  wrote  to  beg  that  he  might  be 
superseded. 

In  the  afternoon  a  scout  arrived  with  the  information 
that  the  French  were  retreating  northward.  This  was 
accounted  for  by  the  rumour  of  the  approach  of  a  strong 
Spanish  force. 

Ronald  would  gladly  have  remained  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  Edda  and  her  parents,  and  Don  Josef  did  not  fail 
to  employ  ereij  argument  he  coxil^  \!iDix^  qH  \ft  ^^x«.TiaSv» 


it 
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him  that  he  would  be  right  in  so  doing.  He  had,  liowevery 
been  absent  from  his  ship  much  longer  than  had  been  in- 
tended ;  and  though  he  could  give  a  very  good  account  of 
the  way  he  had  employed  his  time,  and  he  knew  that  his 
captain  would  be  perfectly  satisfied,  he  felt  sure  that  she 
would  be  employed  in  some  v^ork  in  which  he  would  wish  to 
take  a  part.  Edda  had  too  high  a  sense  of  the  dniy  of  an 
officer  to  attempt  for  a  moment  to  detain  him,  tbongh  her 
sad  looks  showed  how  much  she  felt  the  parting^.  She 
talked  hopefully  of  the  future ;  of  the  happiness  which 
might  be  in  store  for  them  when  her  father's  objections 
were  overcome. 

They  must  be  conquered  some  day,*'  she  exclaimed. 
Why  should  he  object  on  the  score  of  birth  ?  We  are 
cousins,  though  distant  ones,  and  as  for  fortune  I  hiaye 
never  been  ambitious,  and  shall  be  well  content  to  share 
what  you  may  have,  till—-—  You  know  some  day,  Ronald, 
Lunnasting  in  all  probability  will  be  mine.  I  am  not 
greedy  of  it.  I  would  gladly  see  it  belong  to  my  long-lost 
cousin,  poor  aunt  Hilda's  son,  if  he  could  be  found ;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  that  is  not  likely. 
Indeed,  it  is  for  your  sake  alone,  Ronald,  that  I  should 
prize  it." 

Ronald  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  "Thanks,  thanks, 
generous  one,"  he  whispered.  "  We  may  yet  obtain  ample 
fortrme  to  satisfy  our  wishes.  Of  that  I  have  little 
fear." 

The  tears  came  into  Mrs.  Armytage's  eyes  when 
Ronald  wished  her  farewell.  It  appeared  to  her  as  if  the 
only  person  to  whom  she  could  look  with  confidence  for 
protection  and  support  was  about  to  leave  her,  for  even 
should  Colonel  Armytage  recover  his  health  his  temper 
was  not  likely  to  improv^^  ^\iL\le  should  he  grow  worse, 
she  would  be  left  in  a  aViiiSL  •niat^\\.^^««&  <5.^-ii.^!!^^Ti. 
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Ten  days  more  passed,  and  a  fine  brig  stood  into  the 
harbour.  The  master  came  on  shore,  and  finding  out 
Colonel  Armytage,  announced  himself  as  Captain  Carlton, 
of  the  "Helen,'*  bound  direct  for  London.  Nothing  could 
be  mor^  convenient;  avery  arrangement  was  soon  con- 
cluded ;  the  colonel  and  his  family  went  on  board ;  the 
generous  Don  Josef  bade  them  farewell,  and  with  a  favour- 
able breeze,  a  course  was  shaped  for  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

The  "  Helen"  remained  only  a  couple  of  days  at  Gibral- 
tar. Colonel  Armytage  refused  to  go  on  shore,  or  to  allow 
his  wife  or  daughter  to  go.  They  were  glad,  therefore, 
once  more  to  be  at  sea.  The  weather  continued  fine,  and 
the  wind  favourable,  and  there  was  every  promise  of  a 
prosperous  voyage.  The  wind  was  from  the  south-east, 
and  as  the  "Helen"  ran  along  the  coast  of  Portugal  the 
sea  was  perfectly  smooth,  except  that  a  slight  ripple 
played  over  its  surface,  on  which  the  sun  sparkled  with 
dazzling  briUianqy.  An  awning  was  spread,  under  wHch 
the  ladies  sat,  and  when  the  rock  of  Lisbon  rose  in  view 
and  the  pine-crowned  heights  of  Cintra,  just  then  especially 
notorious,  not  for  its  beauty,  not  for  its  orange  groves, 
but  on  account  of  the  disgraceful  treaty  which  had  there 
lately  been  concluded,  even  Colonel  Armytage  conde- 
scended to  come  on  deck,  and  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Through  their  glasses  the  Cork  convent  could  be 
seen  perched  on  its  lofty  crags,  and  below  them  to  the 
north  the  mass  of  odd-looking  buildings  known  as  the 
palace  of  Mafra,  containing  a  royal  residence,  a  monastery, 
barracks,  and  a  church.  Further  north,  little  more  could 
be  seen  than  a  long  line  of  yellow  sand,  with  pine-covered 
hills. 

"  Now,  ladies,  I  think  you  have  seen  enough  of  Portu- 
gal," said  Captain  Carlton.     "  We'VL  Wt>1  c^.^^^^ow^V^ 
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yon  please ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  tmtli,  it*s  a  treacharoiu 
coast,  which  I'm  in  no  way  fond  of.  From  here,  nghfc 
away  till  we  come  to  Vigo  in  Spain,  there  is  not  a  single 
harbonr  into  which  a  ship  can  mn  for  shelter ;  I  don't 
say  that  it's  a  disgrace  to  the  people — ^they  didn't  make  the 
coast ;  it  was  so  formed  for  some  good  reason,  I  donbt  nak, 
bnt  still  I  always  like  to  give  it  a  wide  berth." 

The  fine  weather  continned  till  the  '^  Helen"  had  passed 
Cape  Ortegal,  and  was  fairly  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
wind  then  increased,  and  became  variable,  and  dark  donds 
were  seen  banking  np  in  the  sonth- western  horizon.  The 
kind  old  captain  became  less  cheerful  than  usual.  The 
brig  no  longer  glided  on  smoothly  and  sedately  as  hefore, 
but  began  to  roll  and  pitch  with  the  rising  sea.  The  ladies 
came  on  deck,  but  were  unable  to  read  and  work  as  they 
had  previously  done,  but  Edda  declared  that  she  enjoyed 
the  change,  and  found  amusement  in  looking  at  the  danc- 
ing seas,  and  in  watching  a  shoal  of  porpoises  which  w^ 
careering  along,  sporting  and  rolling  and  keeping  way  witk 
the  brig  without  effort. 

"  Ah,  young  lady,  you  are  looking  at  those  fellows,  are 
you  ?"  said  Captain  Carlton.  "  Just  watch  how  they  go 
along.  Now  I  have  heard  people  on  shore  talk  of  a  por- 
poise as  a  fat,  heavy  creature  who  hasn't  got  any  spirit  ia 
him,  just  like  a  hog,  for  instance,  wallowing  in  the  mud. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  race-horse  which  could  keep  up 
with  them.  They  would  beat  that  gallant  frigate  whioh 
passed  us  the  other  day,  and  as  to  this  brig  you  see,  they 
swim  round  and  round  her  as  if  she  was  at  anchor,  and  we 
are  going  a  good  seven  knots  through  the  water.  People 
fancy  when  they  see  their  black  tails  when  they  dive  that 
they  are  rolling  along,  but  the  truth  is,  there  isn't  a 
creature  darts  quiisker  tloioviL^h  its  native  element  than  a 
porpoise." 
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The  captain's  lecture  on  the  mnch-maligned  fish  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  close  by  a  cry  from  the  mast-head  of 
a  sail  on  the  larboard-quarter.  In  war  time  merchantmen 
keep  a  sharp  look-out,  or  ought  to  do  so,  that  they  may 
have  timely  notice  to  enable  them  to  avoid  an  enemy.  On 
the  present  occasion  all  Captain  Carlton  could  do  was  to 
make  more  sail  and  to  continue  the  same  course  he  had 
been  steering.  As  there  were  threatenings  of  a  stiff  breeze, 
if  not  of  a  gale,  the  hands  were  ordered  to  stand  by  to 
take  it  in  again,  should  it  be  necessary. 

The  stranger  gained  rapidly  on  the  brig,  and  as  she 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  large  ship,  then  a  man-of-war  from 
the  squareness  of  her  yards,  and  at  length  a  frigate — 

"  Could  she  be  the  *  Imperious'  ?  "  Edda  ventured  to 
ask. 

The  old  captain  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  answered  gravely ;  "  it 
goes  to  my  heart  to  alarm  you,  but  the  truth  must  be 
spoken.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  stranger  is  an 
enemy." 

Edda's  heart  sunk  within  her.  English  prisoners  she 
knew,  whether  combatants  or  not,  were  detained  in 
France  for  years,  and  the  Emperor  had  shown  his  in- 
tention of  keeping  them  till  he  had  attained  the  objects 
he  sought. 

Mrs.  Armytage  fainted  when  she  heard  the  report,  and 
the  colonel  came  on  deck  to  ascertain  its  truth.  He 
evidently  did  not  like  the  look  of  things. 

"  Cannot  you  make  this  crafb  of  yours  sail  faster  ?"  he 
asked  in  an  angry  tone  of  the  master. 

"  It  is  the  people  who  built  her,  sir,  are  to  blame,  not 
me.  I  am  doing,  and  will  do,  all  a  seaman  can  accomplish 
to  escape  the  enemy ;  I  have  no  wish  to  be  taken.  I  have 
a  wife  and  family  waiting  my  Tetxma.  "Vvoima^  wsA  ^^^«:^^so» 
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have  mercy  on  them !  we  sliall  be  utterly  mined  if  the 
brig  is  taken." 

Colonel  Armytage  was  silent ;  the  chances  of  eson^ 
seemed  small  indeed.  Still  pressed  as  she  was  with  a  fir 
larger  amount  of  canvas  than  the  master  would  have  Yam- 
tared  to  carry  under  ordinary  circnmstatxces,  the  brig  tan 
through  the  rising  seas  at  a  greater  rate  than  had  em 
before  probably  been  got  out  of  her. 

The  master  stood  watching  the  masts  and  spars  wiA 
an  anxious  eye.  They  bent  and  cracked  with  the  greaUf 
increased  strain  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  the  weather* 
shrouds  and  stays  were  tautened  to  the  utmost.  At  length 
the  master  turned  round  to  Edda  and  Mrs.  ArmytagB^ 
who,  having  recovered  from  her  first  alarm,  had  oome  up 
on  deck. 

'*  My  dear  young  lady,  and  you,  ma*am,  do  go  below, 
let  me  pray  you ;  this  is  no  place  ,for  you,"  he  said,  with 
deep  earnestness.  "  Any  moment  we  may  have  the  maiti 
and  spars  rattling  down  on  our  heads,  or  the  enemy's  shot 
flying  along  our  decks.  Please  Heaven,  while  the  masti 
stand  we'll  hold  on.  They  can  but  take  us  in  the  end; 
but,  dear  ladies,  do  g^  below.  We  shall  act  more  like  men 
if  we  know  that  you  are  safe." 

Thus  urged,  most  unwillingly  Edda  and  her  mother 
retired  to  the  cabin.  The  colonel,  however,  remained  as 
deck. 

'*  It  shall  never  be  said  that  where  danger  was  preseni 
I  was  absent,"  he  remarked. 

"  Maybe,  but  you  would  be  of  much  more  use  looking 
after  your  wife  and  daughter  in  the  cabin,"  muttered  the 
honest  old  captain. 

Edda  and  Mrs.  Armytage  went  into  their  own  cabin. 
They  knelt  down.  They  oould  not  strive  like  mei^  bii 
they  could  pray  tiaaV.  ^^  ^^  Tc:\\gD^\»^^««awc^^5A.  ^m  ^^ 
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threatened  danger,  or,  if  it  was  Heaven's  will  that  it  should 
OYertake  her,  that  thej  might  have  strength  given  them  to 
bear  whatever  it  was  their  lot  to  sofier. 

The  breeze  was  freshening  rapidly,  the  movement  of 
the  brig  increased  as  she  plunged  with  a  violent  jerk  into 
one  sea,  and  then  rose  op  the  watery  ridge  only  to  sink 
down  again  into  another  watery  valley.  Still  on  she  tore. 
The  master  was  keeping  his  word.  On  a  sadden  there  was 
a  cry ;  then  followed  a  fearfal  crash. 

'*  Oh,  my  father !  he  may  have  been  killed,"  exclaimed 
Xidda,  as  she  rushed  on  deck. 

Both  the  masts  had  gone  by  the  board,  and  the  brig 
lay  a  helpless  wreck  on  the  tossing  waters.  The  frigate 
was  dose  to  them.  For  an  instant  a  wild  hope  rose  in 
Edda's  heart.     Was  she  afber  all  the  *'  Imperious"  ? 

The  hope  was  soon  banished.  The  flag  of  France  flew 
out  finom  the  stranger's  peak.  Edda  looked  ronnd  for  her 
father,  trembling  with  fear.  He  had  fallen,  and  lay  on  the 
deck  unable  to  rise.  She  rushed  towards  him,  all  his 
unkindness,  his  harshness  and  injustice  forgotten.  She 
attmnpted  to  lifb  him  up ;  but  her  strength  was  unequal  to 
the  task.    He  soon  somewhat  recovered. 

**I  am  not  materially  injured,  I  fancy,"  he  said  at 
length.  "  This  is  a  fearfal  accident ;  I  was  struck  by  a 
fidling  block,  and  was  stunned.  I  shall  be  myself  again 
directly.  But  where  is  the  master  ?  What  has  become  of 
the  crew  ?" 

Edda  gazed  horror-struck  at  the  spectacle  which  met 
her  sight.  Several  of  the  men  lay  crushed  under  the 
masts  and  heavy  spars  which  had  fallen  on  the  deck,  a  few 
who  had  leaped  below  were  returning  to  their  assistance^ 
but  Captain  Carlton  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Just  then  a 
cry  struck  Edda's  ears  ;  she  gazed  out  on  the  foam-covered 
sea.    Among  the  wildly  leaping  wave^  ^<b  q.%2Ql^e^  ^^g^^  ^ 
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the  old  master's  conntenance — it  was  turned  towards  the 
brig  with  a  look  of  agony,  He  was  swimming  braydj, 
sorely  buffeted  as  he  was  by  the  seas.  The  effort  ws 
beyond  his  strength.  With  a  wild  cry  he  threw  up  la 
arms,  and  the  next  sea  rolled  oyer  his  Head. 

Edda  would  have  sunk  with  horror  liad  not  the  call  of 
duty  supported  her. 

"  Father !  oh  come  below !  we  can  do  nothing  to  hif 
ourselves,  and  shall  be  safe  there,"  she  exclaimed  m  0 
imploring  tone. 

"  No,  no,  girl ;  I  must  be  on  deck  to  receive  our  capton 
See,  they  are  coming  !'* 

He  raised  himself  to  his  feet  and  was    pointing  to 
the  frigate,  which,  having  passed  to  windward  of  the  dis- 
masted brig,  was  now  hove-to.    A  boat  was  at  that  instant  I 
being  lowered  from  her  side. 

"  Then  I  will  not  leave  you,  father,"  said  his  daughiei) 
clinging  to  the  bulwarks  near  him. 

The  boat  from  the  French  frigate  approached;  d» 
came  close  to  the  brig,  but  it  was  both  difficult  and 
dangerous  for  the  crew  to  get  on  board.  More  than  once 
they  made  the  attempt  and  each  time  the  boat  was  driven 
off  again  by  the  sea ;  at  last  they  shouted  to  the  English 
seamen  to  come  and  help  them.  The  surviving  crew  of 
the  brig  had  gone  below,  as  is  the  practice  of  seamen  likely 
to  be  captured,  to  put  on  their  best  clothing  and  to  secure 
any  valuables  belonging  to  them.  At  last  they  appeared, 
and  with  their  assistance  and  the  ropes  they  hove-to  the 
boat,  and  the  Frenchmen  succeeded  in  getting  on  board. 
Their  officer  was  the  first  up  the  side.  Edda  looked  at 
him,  and  almost  shrieked  with  terror  when  she  recognized 
Alfonse  Gerardin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

The  "  Imperious,*'  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  southward, 
'was  standing  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  She  had  been 
actively  engaged  all  the  time  she  had  been  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, chiefly  on  the  coast  of  France  and  Spain,  cap- 
tnring  armed  ships  and  merchantmen,  destroying  telegraph 
stations,  blowing  np  forts,  and  harassing  the  enemy  in 
every  possible  way. 

The  Marqnis  de  Medea  and  his  daughter,  with  Father 
Mendez,  had  been,  at  their  own  request,  put  on  board  a 
Spanish  vessel  bound  round  to  Cadiz,  as  they  ^cied  that 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  would  make  the  journey 
by  land  dangerous  and  disagreeable.  Don  Tacon  had 
before  that  been  sent  to  Malta  to  take  his  trial  as  a  pirate, 
but  by  some  means  or  other  he  had  been  completely,  if  not 
honourably,  acquitted,  and  very  soon  afterwards  disap- 
peared from  the  island.  He  was  supposed  by  some 
speedily  to  have  taken  to  his  old  courses,  and  several 
merchantmen  reported  that  they  had  been  chased  by  a 
suspicious-looking  lateen-rigged  crafb,  on  their  passage 
between  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  He  had  latterly,  when  the 
ship  was  at  sea,  been  allowed  a  good  deal  of  liberty  on 
board  the  frigate,  and  had  been  allowed  to  go  about  the 
decks  at  pleasure.  He  was,  however,  again  deprived  of 
this  ,liberty  in  consequence  of  having  been  found  one  day 
climbing  up  over  the  quarter,  as  if  he  had  been  prying 
into  the  captain's  cabin.  No  one  had  seen  him  go ;  it  was 
therefore  supposed  that  he  must  have  been  concealed 
there  for  some  time.  When  caught  he  at  once  begged  to 
be  secured. 

"  My  life  is  not  safe  if  I  am  left  at  liberty,"  he  exclaimed, 
frantically  tearing  his  hair.     "  I  have  looked  at  tk^  ^*^s^« 
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I  look  at  the  fnture.  I  am  miserable.  I  see  notLing  bat 
wretchedness  before  me.  I  contemplated  self-destmctioii. 
I  pnrposed  dropping  quietly  over  the  stern  into  the  water. 
I  did  not  wish  to  create  confusion.  If  I  had  jumped  over- 
board before  you  all,  a  boat  would  have  been  lowered,  and 
I  should  have  been  picked  up  ;  but — ^must  I  own  it  ?  my 
courage  failed  me.  I — I  who  have  been  in  a  hundred 
fights,  and  have  braved  death  in  a  thousand  forms — I  felt 
fear.  I  clung  to  the  side  trembling,  and  climbed  on  board 
again,  and  here  I  am.'* 

Bonald  had  a  very  just  suspicion  that  Don  Tacon  was 
acting.  He  had  formed,  indeed,  a  perfectly  just  estimaie 
of  his  consummate  impudence  and  roguery,  but  still  it  was 
dij£cult  to  account  for  the  reason  of  his  having  got  there. 

He  might  have  gone  there  for  the  sake  of  eaves- 
dropping, for  the  captain  was  in  the  cabin  at  the  time^ 
but  then  it  was  not  likely  that  he  understood  English 
enough  to  comprehend  what  was  said.  There  was  one 
very  suspicious  circumstance  against  the  worthy  Tacon. 

A  few  days  before  Ronald  had  been  with  the  captain 
in  his  cabin  discussing  a  very  important  matter.  It  was 
no  less  than  Lord  Claymore's  long-projected  plan  of 
destroying  the  French  fleet  whenever  it  could  be  found 
collected  in  one  of  these  exposed  roadsteads.  Lord  Clay- 
more had  become  more  than  ever  sanguine  as  to  the  auo- 
cess  of  his  plan. 

"It  must  succeed,  my  dear  Morton,"  he  exclaimed 
vehemently.  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  our  country, 
equal  to  that  of  a  great  victory :  but  it  will  be  gained 
without  one- tenth  part  of  the  loss  which  a  general  action 
would  entail.  I  must  obtain  my  recall  forthwith,  and  lay 
my  plans  before  the  Admiralty.  They  must  listen  to  me ; 
they  can  scarcely  refuse  to  consider  my  plans.  They  won't 
do  it  for  love  •,  ftiey  iv^Ner  do  Iq-t^  a  man  who  has  got 
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brainfi  in  bis  head,  unless  those  brains  are  subservient  to 
tbeir  will  and  pleasure." 

Bonald  remembered  that  snch  bad  been  some  of  the 
remarks  made  on  tbe  occasion  referred  to.  Lord  Claymore 
was  rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  suspicions ;  but  not- 
withstanding that,  took  good  care  that  Senor  Tacon  should 
not  again  have  an  opportunity  of  throwing  himself  over- 
board. 

It  was  not  tiU  some  time  after  the  don  had  been  sent 
to  Malta,  that  Lord  Claymore  missed  a  couple  of  sheets  of 
paper,  on  which  he  had  drawn  out  some  of  his  proposed 
plans.  He,  however,  thought  that  very  likely  they  had 
been  blown  overboard,  and  troubled  himself  no  more  about 
the  matter.  After  some  time  he  obtained  his  recall,  and 
the  Mgate  was  now  on  her  way  to  England. 

"  A  sail  on  the  starboard  bow !  "  was  the  cry  from  the 
mast-head.  The  captain  was  anxious  to  get  to  England, 
and  if  he  chased  in  that  direction  he  should  be  led  deep 
into  the  bay,  and  perhaps  not  be  able  to  get  out  again ; 
but  when  the  stranger  was  made  out  to  be  a  frigate,  and,  , 
in  all  probability  an  enemy,  the  temptation  to  pursue  her 
was  irresistible.  The  helm  was  put  up  and  all  sail  made 
in  chase  of  the  stranger.  Away  flew  the  gallant  **  Im- 
perious," with  the  wind  on  her  quarter,  and  far  ahead 
kept  the  other  frigate,  steering  directly  in  for  the  French 
coast.  There  could  be  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that  she 
was  an  enemy.  An  English  ship  could  never  have  run  in 
that  way ;  but  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  the  Emperor 
had  ordered  his  naval  officers  to  avoid  fighting  unless  sure 
of  success. 

Once  having  commenced  a  pursuit  Lord  Claymore  was 
not  the  man  to  give  it  up  until  he  had  caught  the  chase, 
or  run  her  to  earth.  Every  means  that  could  be  thought 
of  was  tried  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  frigate^  h%t  It  ^«& 
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soon  eyident  that  the  enemy  was  very  £aat  and  could  easilj 
keep  ahead.  Still  Lord  Claymore  hoped  that  some  chance 
might  enable  him  to  come  np  with  her  and  bring  her  to 
action.  The  weather,  however,  continued  fine,  which  was 
BO  far  in  favour  of  the  Frenchman,  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  his  carrying  away  any  masts  or  spars,  by  which 
the  ''  Imperious  "  might  have  gained  an  advantage.  Night 
drew  on ;  but  the  moon  rose  and  her  beams  fell  on  the 
chase  exactly  in  the  position  she  had  so  long  held.  It  was 
now  very  evident  that  she  was  steering  for  Basque  B>oads. 

"  She  may  get  there  but  we'll  bring  her  out  for  all  that," 
exclaimed  the  captain,  as  he  walked  the  deck,  with  his 
night-glass  in  hand,  watching  the  chase. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  without  the  slightest  alteration 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  frigates.  Day  came  .and 
the  chase  continued. 

The  officers  each  snatched  a  few  hours'  rest ;  the  captain 
probably  took  less  than  any  one.  The  land  was  made  out 
ahead  and  then  on  the  starboard  bow.  It  was  the  island 
of  Oleron,  forming  the  south  side  of  Basque  Roads.  There 
was  no  longer  any  hope  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  action, 
still  the  "  Imperious  "  stood  on.  The  chase  was  seen  to 
bring  up  under  a  strong  fort,  below  which  several  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  two  frigates  were  at  anchor. 

"  The  fellow  has  shown  us  his  den,  at  all  events,"  ob- 
served Lord  Claymore,  examining  the  enemy's  squadron, 
while  the  frigate  continued  standing  in  towards  the 
anchorage.  The  crew  were  at  their  stations,  eyeing 
the  French  squadron  and  forts  with  the  most  perfect  un- 
concern, though  it  was  possible  for  them,  had  they  made 
the  attempt,  to  blow  the  English  frigate  out  of  tlie  water; 
but  so  perfect  was  the  confidence  of  the  seamen  in  the 
captain,  that  they  felt  as  if  there  was  no  more  danger 
than  in  Fort8moul\i'&»xWn. 
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"  Morton  ! "  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  look  at  that  fleet 
of  Frenchmen.  Think  of  the  havoc  and  devastation  they 
will  commit  among  our  merchantmen  and  colonies  if  they 
get  free  away  from  this.  Every  one  of  them  we  could 
destroy  with  our  fire-ships  and  explosion  vessels.  It  must 
be  done.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  I  do  not  stir  every 
nerve  to  get  the  Admiralty  to  undertake  it.  We  will 
stand  further  in.  I  delight  in  thus  bearding  them  in  their 
very  harbours." 

A  shot,  however,  from  the  fort,  which  flew  between  the 
masts,  showed  him  that  he  had  stood  close  enough  in. 
The  fingats  wore  round,  and  did  what  Job  Truefitt  observed 
she  wasn't  often  apt  to  do — showed  her  stern  to  the  enemy. 
It  was  surprising  that  she  was  not  pursued.  This  made 
Lord  Claymore  suspect  that  the  line-of-battle  ships  were 
not  yet  completely  ready  for  sea. 

Away  sailed  the  "  Imperious "  with  all  the  haste  she 
could  make.  The  wind  held  fair ;  England  was  soon 
reached.  A  powerful  squadron  under  Lord  Gambier  was 
despatched  to  watch  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  the  captain  of 
the  "  Imperious  "  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  leave  to 
carry  out  his  plans. 

While  the  captain  was  absent  in  London,  Morton  had 
charge  of  the  ship.  He  seldom  or  never  went  on  shore. 
As  soon  as  the  frigate  reached  Spithead  he  got  Glover  to 
write  to  his  cousiD,  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  to  inquire  for  the 
Armytages.  Her  answer  was  unsatisfactory ;  she  had 
heard  nothing  of  them  for  several  months.  She  indeed 
knew  no  more  of  their  movements  than  did  Ronald  himself. 
His  mind  was  racked  with  the  most  painful  doubts  and 
fears.  He  could  not  even  conjecture  where  they  were. 
He  had  expected  to  have  heard  that  they  had  long  ago 
arrived  in  England.  He  missed  the  counsel  and  support 
of  his  father  at  the  present  juncture.     Rolf  "ba^d  ^-oma  NkccsSk 
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before  returned  to  England  Tvith  old  Donll  and  Eaglesbaj. 
He  had  from  thence,  accompanied  by  them,  gone  to  Shet- 
land, where  he  had  reoccnpied  his  farm.  Bonald  received 
a  letter  from  him.  He  had  abundance  of  occnpation  h 
repairing  the  house  and  improving  the  property,  whidi 
was  in  a  sadly  neglected  state.  He  had  not  seen  Sir 
Marcus  Wardhill,  but  he  understood  that  he  was  fiuling. 
The  Lady  Hilda  seldom  left  the  castle.  She  was  eM 
to  spend  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  in  ber 
turret  chamber,  occupying  herself  with  her  books,  thongh, 
as  the  country  people  observed,  she  got  very  little  good 
out  of  them.  "  But  you  know,  my  dear  Ronald,"  he  added, 
"I  am  not  the  man  to  interfere  with  my  neighbours' 
doings.  I  wish  that  the  poor  Lady  Hilda's  lot  had  hea 
happier,  and  as  for  Sir  Marcus,  whatever  may  be  lo 
feelings  towards  me,  I  never  bore  him  any  ill-will."  la 
a  P.S.  he  added,  "  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  Lawrencs 
Brindister ;  he  looks  wonderfully  little  changed.  It  is 
thought  wears  out  a  man,  they  say,  and  he,  poor  man, 
does  not  do  much  in  that  way.  He  shook  me  warmly  Ijf 
the  hand  and  shuffled  about  the  room,  examining  everj" 
thing,  and  talking  of  old  times,  while  he  made  his  com- 
ments on  everything  he  saw.  He  is  madder,  in  my  opinion, 
than  ever,  for  he  talked  in  the  strangest  way  of  events  of 
which  he  was  cognizant ;  but  when  I  questioned  him,  said 
he  should  say  nothing  till  you  made  your  appearance.  I 
hope,  therefore,  Eonald,  that  you  will  come  as  soon  as  yoa 
can  get  leave,  and  induce  our  eccentric  cousin  to  give  vs 
the  information  he  possesses,  though  I  confess  that  I  shall 
not  be  sui-prised  if  after  all  it  turns  out  he  knows  nothisf 
of  importance.  I  received  a  visit  from  my  old  friend, 
Captain  Maitland.  He  came  over  in  his  boat  from  North 
Mavin.  He  beaxa  \na  eighty  winters  wonderfdlly  well  I 
used  to  think  \nm  «i.u  o\^^  m-asi  tl^<«:^^  VJtM^rj  -^^ats  aea 
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How  time  flies.  Though  I  say  come  when  yon  can,  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  draw  you  away  from  your  duty. 
You  know  that  so  well  that  I  need  not  have  said  so.  I 
shall  be  looking  soon  for  your  promotion.  I  met  Captain 
Courtney  while  I  was  in  Portsmouth ;  he  told  me  that  you 
were  sure  to  get  it,  and  that  he  would  see  that  you  were 
not  passed  by.  Again,  my  dear  boy,  good-bye.  No  more 
at  present  from  your  affectionate  father,  "  E».  M." 

His  father's  letter  cheered  Ronald  for  a  time.  He  was 
'glad  to  find  that  he  was  contented  with  the  lot  he  had 
selected,  and  he  determined  not  to  tell  him  of  his  own 
anxieties  and  nnhappiness.  Glover,  at  his  request,  again 
made  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  but  her  reply  was  as 
before — she  could  gain  no  information  about  the  Army- 
tages.  The  duties  of  the  ship,  however,  gave  Ronald 
ample  occupation,  so  that  he  had  very  little  time  io  think 
about  himself. 

Lord  Claymore  now  returned  on  board  in  high  spirits. 
He  had  obtained  his  object,  and  was  at  once  to  set  to  work 
to  prepare  the  explosion  vessels  and  fire-ships  according  to 
his  proposed  plan. 

"We  must  however  part,  Morton,  I  am  on  many 
accounts  sorry  to  say,"  he  observed. 

"  Indeed,  so  am  I,  my  lord,  to  hear  you  say  so,"  an- 
swered Ronald.  "  I  had  hoped  to  continue  with  you  in 
the  '  Imperious '  till  she  was  paid  off." 

"  Wliy,  the  fact  is,  my  dear  Captain  Morton,  I  have  got 
yonr  commission  in  my  pocket,  and  appointment  to  a  six- 
teen-gun  sloop-of-war,  the  *  Scorpion.'  I  met  Courtney 
at  the  Admiralty,  and  he  insisted  on  my  bringing  it  down 
to  you,  it  having  just  been  put  into  his  hands  by  the  first 
lord.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  though  I  must  say  you 
iiave  only  obtained  what  you  deserve." 
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Morton's  heart  bounded.  What  officer's  does  not  on 
receiving  unexpectedly  his  promotion !  He  thanked  Lord 
Claymore  most  cordially. 

"  Come  on  shore  then  with  me  in  an  hour,  and  go  on 
board  your  ship  and  take  command,"  said  Liord  Claymore. 
"  Get  her  ready  for  sea  as  rapidly  as  possible.  You  will 
accompany  me,  and  I  hope  before  our  return  we  shall  haye 
managed  to  destroy  the  whole  French  fleet." 

Ronald  begged  that  Truefitt  and  DouU  might  accom- 
pany him,  a  request  that  was  at  once  granted,  and  then  he 
put  in  a  word  for  Glover,  and  asked  if  he  might  have  him 
as  a  first  lieutenant. 

"  Yes,  I  esteem  him ;  he  is  a  good  officer,  but  I  can 
get  a  man  to  fill  his  place,  who  will  suit  me  better,"  im 
the  answer. 

So  it  was  arranged.  Ronald  went  on  board  and  read 
his  commission.  Glover  and  his  two  constant  followers 
joined  in  a  few  days,  and  the  "  Scorpion  "  was  rapidly  got 
ready  for  sea. 

Two  explosion  vessels  were,  in  the  meantime,  being 
prepared  under  Lord  Claymore's  directions,  and  ten  or  a 
dozen  fire-ships.  The  first  were  terrific  engines  of  destmc- 
tion.  Ronald  accompanied  him  on  board  one  of  them. 
She  in  the  first  place  contained  one  thousand  five  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  in  casks,  placed  on  end,  and  bound 
tightly  together  by  stout  ropes ;  the  intervening  spaces 
were  filled  with  wefc  sand,  rammed  down  with  great  force, 
so  that  the  whole  formed  one  solid  mass.  On  the  top  of 
it  were  placed  an  immense  number  of  hand  grenades  and 
rockets,  and  no  less  than  four  hundred  live  shells  with 
short  fuses,  so  that  they  might  explode  soon  after  the  fire 
reached  them. 

"  What  do  yoxiL thvnk  of  that?"  asked  Lord  Claymore. 
'*  Woe  betide  the  ^TvioTWiia»\«>  ^v^  ^^  ^'OTw^is,  in  contact 
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'With,"  be  answered.  "  Not  a  man  of  her  crew  can  escape, 
I  should  think." 

The  "  Imperions,"  with  the  two  explosion  vessels,  the 
*'  Scorpion,"  and  such  of  the  fire-ships  as  were  ready,  sailed 
for  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  They  reached  the  English  blockading 
squadron  under  Lord  Gambier.  Many  of  the  captains 
were  highly  indignant  at  finding  one  junior  to  themselves 
appointed  to  so  important  a  charge. 

"  I  hate  to  see  gallant  men  yield  to  feelings  so  con- 
temptible," observed  Lord  Claymore.  "  But  let  them  rail 
on.     He  laughs  who  wins." 

If  the  deed  was  to  be  done,  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  time  for  the  terrific  experiment  arrived.  The  French 
ships  lay  at  their  anchors  across  the  harbour  with  springs 
on  their  cables,  in  two  lines,  so  placed  that  the  broadsides 
of  the  inner  line  could  be  fired  clear  of  the  outer  one. 
The  island  of  Aix  with  powerful  batteries  guarded  them  on 
one  side,  that  of  Oleron,  also  with  strong  forts,  on  the 
other.  To  make  their  position  still  more  secure,  a  boom 
of  half  a  mile  in  length,  composed  of  numerous  spars,  and 
formed  in  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  angle,  was  placed  in 
front  of  them  and  secured  by  anchors  and  cables  of  im- 
mense thickness. 

The  French  fleet  consisted  of  twelve  line-of- battle  ships, 
a  store-ship  of  fifty  guns,  and  three  frigates,  amounting 
altogether  to  a  number  of  guns  perfectly  capable  of  sinking 
the  whole  British  fleet,  had  they  attempted  to  force  an 
entrance. 

Besides  the  line-of-battle  ships,  the  French  had  three 
frigates  placed  as  an  advanced  guard  in  front  of  the  other 
lines  and  close  to  the  boom.  This  boom  was,  as  has  been 
said,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  spars  lashed  together 
and  floated  by  large  buoys,  and  was  secured  in  its  position 
by  huge  anchors  and  cables  of  great  thickn^^^.    ToaXsi^^^as^ 
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was  in  tbe  shape  of  an  obtuse  angle,  the  apex  facing  out 
BO  that  a  vessel  striking  it  would  glance  off  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

The  object  to  be  attained  was,  first  to  force  the  boom 
with  the  explosion  vessels  so  as  to  allow  an  entrance  for 
the  fire-ships.  By  means  of  these  fire- ships  it  was  believed 
that  the  whole  French  squadron  might  be  destroyed. 

The  "  Scorpion  "  lay  near  the  "  Imperious,"  and  Lord 
Claymore  invited  Ronald  to  accompany  him  one  nig^t  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position. 

!Ronald  had  been  dining  with  Lord  Clayniore.  So(» 
after  it  was  dark,  they  left  the  frigate  in  the  captain's  gig, 
and  pulled  with  muffled  oars  towards  the  boom.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  but  the  lights  on  board  the  enemy'g 
ships  could  be  clearly  made  out.  They  enabled  Morton, 
who  had  taken  the  helm,  to  steer  a  right  course.  The 
object  to  be  guarded  against  was  falling  in  with  any  of  the 
French  boats  which  would  be  very  likely  rowing  guard. 
A  midshipman  with  a  sharp  pair  of  eyes  was  placed  in  the 
bows  to  give  instant  notice  of  the  appearance  of  any  other 
boat.  It  was  supposed  that,  to  a  certainty,  the  French 
would  have  guard-boats  on  the  watch  near  their  boom,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  coming  suddenly  upon 
them.  However,  the  gig  was  a  remarkably  fast  boat,  and 
Morton  hoped  that  they  might  easily  escape  if  pursued. 
Of  course  his  companion  had  no  doubt  about  it,  or  he 
would  not  have  run  the  risk,  seeing  that  so  much  depended 
on  his  superintendence  of  the  undertaking  in  hand.  Ex- 
cept the  rush  of  the  tide  as  it  swept  by,  a  perfect  silence 
reigned  on  the  waters. 

"  How  calm  and  solemn  is  the  night !"  thought  Ronald. 
"How  different  will  be  to-morrow,  when  all  this  space 
will  be  full  of  burning  ships,  and  the  roar  of  guns  and 
shrieks  of  dismay  and  agon^  ViJ^T«cAl\ya  air  1" 
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At  length  the  boom  was  reached :  they  now  spoke  in 
low  whispers.  Lord  Claymore  pointed  out  a  frigate  close 
to  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

"This  must  be  our  point  of  attack,"  he  observed; 
"  we'll  break  the  boom  and  then  set  fire  to  that  frigate. 
She  will  cut  her  cables  to  escape  her  doom,  and  will  carry 
consternation  and  confusion  among  the  ships  astern." 

"  The  plan  must  succeed  if  all  hands  do  their  duty," 
answered  Bonald. 

**  That  is  the  point,"  said  Lord  Claymore  somewhat 
bitterly.  "  Many  of  those  to  be  employed  are  untried.  I 
wish  that  I  could  trust  all  as  I  do  you.  We'll  pull  along 
by  the  boom  a  little  further,  and  then  make  the  best  of  our 
way  on  board." 

The  gig  had  not  proceeded  fifty  fathoms  when  a  voice 
hailed,  "Qui  va  la?" 

"  Eiound  with  the  boat,  Morton.  Pull  up  your  larboard 
oars,  lads,"  whispered  the  captain. 

Again  a  iVenchman  hailed,  and  immediately  after-^ 
wards  a  bullet  came  whizzing  close  to  them.  The  gig's 
crew  required  no  urging  to  bend  to  their  oars.  They  must 
have  been  seen,  for  a  whole  volley  followed  them.  They 
were  not  at  first  pursued,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
French  boats  were  at  the  inner  side  of  the  boom. 

The  shot  continued  to  fall  thickly  round  them,  but  no 
one  was  hit.     At  last  they  got  beyond  the  range  of  fire. 

"  Avast  pulling  !"  cried  Lord  Claymore. 

The  sound  of  oars  was  heard  on  either  hand.  It  would 
b©  impossible  to  fight  the  enemy  with  any  hope  of  success. 
Flight  was  their  only  resource.  Morton  steered  for  the 
frigate.  The  enemy's  boats  continued  to  come  after  them. 
Morton  kept  a  look-out  for  the  frigate's  light.  The  French- 
men saw  at  length  that  the  pursuit  was  useless,  and  gave 
it  up.     No  sooner  was  this  ascertained  thaiv  "Lat^  QNsh?^- 
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more  began  to  talk  on  various  subjects  -witli  as  mndi 
composare  as  if  they  had  not  just  narrowly  escaped  losing 
their  lives  or  liberty. 

A  strong  leading  wind  was  required  to  execute  tha 
project.  It  came  at  last.  In  the  afternoon  the  boats 
assembled  round  the  various  vessels  destined  for  the  un- 
dertaking, which  then  proceeded  towards  the  stations 
allotted  to  them  in  readiness  for  the  night,  when  their 
operations  were  to  conmience. 

It  was  a  solemn  time  even  for  the  thoughtless,  and 
highly  exciting  to  the  most  phlegmatic.  To  many  the 
undertaking  appeared  desperate  in  the  extreme.  Konald 
had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  braveiy 
of  their  leader.  He  had  himself  volunteered  to  conduct 
one  of  the  fire-ships.  Lord  Claymore  was  to  lead  in  the 
largest  explosion  vessel. 

Two  gun-rigs  were  stationed  at  each  end  of  the  enemy's 
line,  and  within  the  distance  of  two  miles.  They  had  lights 
hoisted  to  guide  their  friends,  but  screened  from  the  enemy. 
In  the  centre  space  between  these  two  vessels  the  fire-ships 
were  to  be  conducted.  The  "  Imperious"  and  three  other 
frigates  anchored  about  a  gun-shot  and  a  half  from  the 
boom  to  support  the  boats  accompanying  the  fire-ships. 
Five  or  six  sloops- of- war  and  brigs  were  placed  near  the 
east  end  of  the  island  to  make  a  diversion,  while  a  bomb- 
vessel  and  several  small  craft,  supplied  with  rockets,  took 
up  their  stations  near  the  Boyart  shoaL 

Under  the  veil  of  night  the  vessels  took  up  their 
stations.  The  wind,  which  was  increasing,  blew  direotly 
into  the  harbour.  In  the  centre  of  the  space  formed  by 
the  two  light-vessels,  the  frigates,  and  the  boom,  were 
collected  the  fleet  of  fire-ships  and  the  explosion  vessels. 

The  awful  moment  had  arrived.     The  terrific  work  of 
destruction  was  to\>egvii.   TVia  ^jMck3>L<5ie»^  -was  intense.    The 
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two  lights  on  either  hand  were  the  only  guides  on  which 
those  piloting  the  vessels  had  to  depend.  The  explosion 
vessels  led  the  way,  nnder  all  sail.  Morton  stood  at  the 
helm  of  his  fire-ship  to  guide  her  course,  his  heart  beating 
as  it  had  seldom  beat  before.  He  was  calm  and  collected, 
but  fully  impressed  with  the  awful  nature  of  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  The  darkness  rendered  the  moment 
still  more  solemn.  He  could  not  help  feeling  also  that  at 
any  instant  he  and  those  with  him  might  be  launched  into 
eternity. 

The  train  was  laid,  all  was  ready  ;  a  spark  from  one  of 
the  explosion  vessels  might  ignite  it  suddenly.  He  could 
not  see  five  yards  from  where  he  stood.  The  darkness  was 
oppressive.  A  single  star  in  the  sky  above  would  have 
been  a  relief.  His  ship  proceeded  under  easy  sail,  to  give 
time  for  the  explosion  vessels  to  produce  the  intended 
effect.  The  eyes  of  all  on  board  were  on  the  watch  for  the 
awful  event.  They  could  hear  the  people  of  the  vessels  on 
either  side  of  them,  but  could  not  catch  even  an  outline  of 
their  forms.  Thus  the  fleet  of  fire-ships  glided  on  to  their 
work  of  destruction. 

**  The  leading  explosion  vessel  must  be  near  the  boom," 
observed  Job  Truefitt,  who  had  accompanied  him.  "  Nothing 
can  have  gone  amiss,  I  hope." 

"Not  where  he  is,  sir,"  answered  Bob,  confidently. 
"  See— there !  there !" 

A  terrific  roar  was  heard.  Bright  flames  darted  forth, 
seeming  to  reach  the  very  sky,  and  illuminating  the  whole 
surrounding  space  hitherto  shrouded  in  darkness.  In  the 
centre  the  light  fell  on  the  fire-ships  on  either  side,  on  the 
two  light  vessels  with  the  high  land  and  the  forts  behind 
them,  while  right  ahead  was  the  French  fleet  riding  calmly 
at  anchor.  Like  some  ocean  volcano,  the  explosion  vessel 
continue^  for  a  few  moments  sending  u^^^ccd.^  ^^  ^<W3^^ 
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of  flame  while  missiles  of  every  descripiioxi  were  flying  in 
ahowers  around. 

Ronald  trembled  for  the  fate  of  his  gallant  firiend. 
Gould  he  have  had  time  to  escape  ? 

Ronald's  own  turn  was  to  come  soon.  The  fire  which 
had  been  ra^ng  so  furiously,  ceased  as  rapidly  an  it  had 
commenced,  and  all  was  again  dark.  Not  a  minute  had 
passed  when  a  second  volcano  burst  forth,  and  bamt  like 
the  first. 

"  Now,  lads,  make  sail  !*'  shouted  Bonald. 

The  topsails  were  on  the  caps ;  they  weire  hoisted  and 
sheeted  home  ;  the  courses  were  let  fall,  and  Ronald  steered 
his  fire-ship  directly  for  the  spot  where  the  first  explosion 
had  taken  place.  He  hoped  the  boom  had  been  broken, 
but  if  not,  he  expected  to  be  able  to  force  a  passage  with 
his  ship.  He  fancied  that  he  heard  Lord  Claymore  hail  as 
he  passed.  He  hoped  that  it  was  his  voice.  The  wind 
blew  stronger  and  stronger.  On  flew  the  fire-ship.  The 
boom  was  reached.  With  a  crash  she  forced  'her  way 
through  it.  She  was  bearing  directly  down  for  the  French 
fleet. 

"  To  the  boats  !"  shouted  Ronald. 

The  cry  was  repeated  by  the  other  ofl&cers  with  him. 

"  Wait  till  I  give  the  word  to  shove  off*,  so  that  no  one 
may  be  left  behind.  To  your  stations,  and  fire  the  trains,"  he 
added.  He  looked  to  ascertain  that  the  helm  was  properly 
placed,  and  that  the  vessel  was  standing  the  right  way.  The 
instant  after,  small,  snake-like  lines  of  fire  were  seen  steal- 
ing along  the  decks.  Ronald  sprang  to  the  side.  The 
deck,  as  he  did  so,  Beemeci  to  lift  beneath  his  feet.  He 
threw  himself  over  the  bulwarks,  and  slid  down  by  a  rope 
left  there  for  the  purpose,  into  the  boat. 

"  Shove  off  I  shove  off  I"  he  shouted. 

The  other  officers  -^lewi  \«a.-^\sv%  Sa^^  ^^W^ct  Tosi^ectiTe 
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boats.  He  iioped  that  lie  was,  as  lie  intended  to  be,  the 
last  to  leave  the  ship.  Flames  were  bursting  forth  on 
every  side  of  the  ship,  and  climbing  np  the  masts ;  rockets 
were  going  off,  and  fiery  missiles  of  all  sorts  were  rising 
from  the  hold,  and  falling  around  in  every  direction. 
Thus  amply  capable  of  fulfilling  her  mission  of  death  and 
destruction,  she  bore  down  on  the  French  ships. 

The  boats  shoved  off,  but  one  poor  fellow  was  blown  up 
before  he  reached  the  one  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his 
mangled  form  fell  close  to  the  captain's  gig. 

The  rockets,  too,  were  flying  in  every  direction,  as 
many  directing  their  course  towards  the  retreating  boats 
as  towards  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  No  sooner,  too,  did 
the  French  perceive  the  nature  of  their  approaching  foe, 
than  they  opened  their  fire  on  her,  for  the  purpose  of 
knocking  away  her  masts,  and  altering  the  direction  in 
which  she  was  coming.  Their  shot  also  fell  thickly  round 
the  boats. 

The  lights  from  his  fire-ship  showed  Mortoii  several 
others  approaching  the  spot;  and  now  the  fiames  burst 
forth  rapidly  from  one  after  the  other;  the  distance  at 
which  they  were  ignited  showing  in  a  certain  degree  the 
amount  of  courage  and  judgment  possessed  by  those  who 
commanded  them.  Some  were  close  to  the  boom,  others 
were  a  mile,  and  others  nearly  two  miles  further  off.  On 
drove  the  fiery  masses,  like  huge  monsters  of  destruction, 
independent  of  human  control. 

Every  object,  far  and  near,  was  now  lighted  up  by 
their  flames.  On,  on  they  went,  carrying  havoc,  terror, 
and  confusion  wherever  they  went ;  their  loud  explosions, 
added  to  the  rear  of  the  guns,  which  opened  on  them  from 
the  whole  French  squadron,  increasing  the  awfnlness  of 
the  scene.  The  enemy  soon  saw  that  their  firing  was  in 
vain :  e^en  their  boats  failed  to  tow  Sfidi^  \}t\s&  ^^t^  T&2bS9^*^s^ 
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borne  down  on  them  by  the  gale.  One  after  the  oiher  thej 
cat  their  cables,  and  attempted  to  run  up  the  harbour; 
but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  aided  by  terror  at  their 
approaching  foes,  they  ran  on  shore,  some  on  one  side, 
some  on  the  other;  some  were  ah*eadj  grappled  by  the 
flaming  ships,  which  literally  covered  them  with  showers 
of  fire,  while  all  the  time  the  roar  of  the  guns  sounded  as 
if  a  general  action  was  taking  place.  Most  of  the  fire- 
ships  had  got  inside  the  boom,  but  Morton  saw  that  one 
only  just  beginning  to  bum  would  miss  it. 

**  Now,  my  lads,  we'll  get  hold  of  her,  and  tow  her 
down  on  the  Frenchmen !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir !  we're  all  ready,"  was  the  answer. 

On  they  dashed  towards  the  flaming  mass.  They  got 
hold  of  the  burning  vessel,  and  towed  her  up  towards  the 
now  retreating  IVench  ships. 

Bonald  saw  Lord  Claymore  similarly  engaged  with 
another  fire-ship.  While  they  were  pulling  on,  one  of  the 
[French  frigates  made  sail,  and  passed  to  windward  of  them. 
As  she  did  so,  she  discharged  her  broadside  into  the  two 
fire-ships,  but  the  boats  escaped  without  damage. 

They  were,  however,  compelled  to  let  go,  and  allow  the 
fire-ships  to  proceed  on  their  course  alone. 

"  Well  done,  Morton  :  those  craft  are  performing  their 
duty  admirably !"  he  shouted.  "  It  is  time,  however,  to  be 
out  of  this  ;  we  can  do  no  more  at  present,  I  fear." 

Morton's  own  boats  and  others  had  joined  with  Lord 
Claymore's.  There  was  no  difl&culty  now  in  seeing  their  way; 
the  fire-ships  gave  them  light  enough.  The  explosions  and 
the  cannonading  had  much  lulled  the  wind ;  the  boats 
which  had  ventured  inside  the  boom  had  again  nearly 
reached  it,  when  one  of  the  enemy,  which  had  driven 
on  shore,  was  seen  to  be  grappled  by  a  fire-ship.  In  vain 
the  Frenchmen  atroTe  \.o  it^^  ^jWcas^^^v.sSkss^K  burning 
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enemy  held  them  in  her  deadly  embrace  till  their  ship  was 
set  on  fire  in  several  places ;  not  till  then  did  the  fire- ship 
drift  on,  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  They  were  lowering 
some  of  their  boats,  but  most  of  them  had  been  destroyed. 
It  was  too  clear  that  numbers  of  the  hapless  crew  must 
fall  victims  to  the  flames. 

"  They  are  no  longer  enemies — we'll  try  and  save 
them,"  shouted  Morton. 

His  proposal  met  with  a  ready  response  from  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  other  boats,  and  in  spite  of  the 
shot  from  the  heated  guns  of  the  burning  ship,  away  they 
dashed  to  the  rescue  of  the  Frenchmen. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 


When  Edda  Armytage  discovered  by  whom  the  brig  had 
been  captured,  her  dread  of  the  consequences,  added  to  the 
grief  and  terror  she  had  been  experiencing,  overcame  her, 
and  she  fainted.  When  she  returned  to  consciousness  she 
found  herself  on  a  sofa  in  a  handsome  well-fumished 
cabin  ;  her  mother  was  tenderly  watching  by  her  side,  and 
her  father  was  walking  up  and  down  making  observations 
partly  to  himself  and  partly  to  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  it  is  provoking  to  be  captured  just  as  we  were 
reaching  England,  I  own  that,"  he  observed.  "  How  long 
we  may  be  detained  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Yet  things 
might  be  much  worse.  For  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship 
I  have  a  great  regard.  You  never  appreciated  him 
properly,  Edda.  Is  that  poor  daughter  of  ours  likely  to 
come  round  soon  ?     I  must  beg  the  surgeon  of  thft  ^\ix^  ^a 
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see  her.     Oh,  well,  if  you  think  there  is  no  dmnger  perliaps 
she  is  better  as  she  is.    Now,  with  regard  to  this  young 
officer,  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  him.     His  history  is,  I 
confess,  a  mystery,  but  I  hope  to  have  the  means  of  clear- 
ing it  np.     You,  of  all  people,  ought  to  take  an  interest  in 
him.     How  constant  and  devoted  he  is  to  onr  daughter: 
from  the  first  time  he  met  her  at  Calcutta  he  admired  her : 
nothing  could  be  more  tender  or  delicate  than  -were  his 
attentions  to  her  when  we  were  in  his  power.     She  has 
since  made  him  the  most  ungrateful  return.     Her  coldness, 
and  the   scornful  way  in  which   she  treated   I^itw^   -was 
enough  to  drive  any  man  away  unless  he  was  troly  mmj 
sincerely  attached.     You  tell  me  she  does  not  and  cannot 
love  him.     All  nonsense.     It  is  a  daughter's  duty  to  set 
her  affections  where  her  father  desires.    I  have  my  reasons. 
That  is  sufficient.       You  speak  of  that  young  English  lieu- 
tenant.    He  is  a  fine-looking^  fellow — granted.     Bat  whafc 
else  is  he  ?     The  son  of  a  boatswain — ^not  holding  the  rank 
of  a  gentleman.     He  has  himself  risen  from  before  the 
mast.     He  is  said  to  be  held  in  estimation  in  his  own 
service — grai^ted ;  but  he  certainly,  accordtag  to  my  idea, 
showed  the  white  feather  in  that  duel  affair  with  young 
Maguire." 

"  But,  Colonel  Armytage,  surely  you  do  not  forget  that 
this  M.  Gerardin  was  among  those  who  made  that  dreadful 
attack  on  us  in  Spain — that  he  certainly  attempted  to 
carry  off  Edda,  and  would  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been 
for  Mr.  Morton's  gallantry." 

Mrs.  Armytage  had  seldom  ventured  to  differ  so 
strongly  with  her  husband. 

"  I  have  always  doubted  whether  it  was  Gerardin  who 

figured   on  that  occasion,"   he    answered.      "  Morton   of 

course  is  ready  to  sup^oa^  ^o,  ^\id  you  and  Edda  were  too 

frightened,  I  suspect,  to  \aio^ '^\iaX»\i'w^'^^T^<^^^     k^^^oar- 
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ances  are  deceptive ;  I  did  not  recognize  him,  and  depend 
on  it  he  will  be  able  to  assure  ns  that  he  was  not  there." 

The  lady  after  this  dared  not  reply. 

Colonel  Armytage  was  in  an  excessively  amiable  mood. 
He  was  altogether  not  so  mnch  displeased  at  having  been 
taken  prisoner,  for  he  anticipated  very  little  satisfaction  on 
his  arrival  in  England.  He  had  left  it  with  an  accnmnla- 
tion  of  debts,  and  he  felt  very  sure  that  his  creditors 
would  give  him  no  rest  when  they  heard  of  his  return. 
On  the  other  hand  he  could  live  cheaply  in  France ;  the 
climate  suited  him ;  and  he  concluded  that  though  he 
might  be  detained  as  a  prisoner,  he  should  be  able  to  select 
his  residence.  But  what  pleased  him  most  was  the  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  old  acquaintance,  Captain 
Gerardin,  and  his  son,  who,  from  his  previous  acquaintance 
with  them,  he  was  certain  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  his  position  as  agreeable  as  they  could. 

Edda  had  overheard  the  latter  remarks  made  by  her 
father.  They  did  not  contribute  to  afford  her  comfort, 
although  they  had  the  effect  of  arousing  her  attention. 
She  kept  her  eyes  shut,  however,  that  she  might  have  time 
to  collect  her  thoughts.  She  soon  comprehended  very 
clearly  what  had  happened,  and  remembering  the  counsel 
given  her  by  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  she  resolved  to  treat  the 
young  foreigner  with  the  same  coldness  which  she  had 
exhibited  towards  him  at  Calcutta.  She  forgot  one  very 
important  point — their  positions  had  been  changed.  He 
was  then  a  prisoner — she  was  one  now.  At  length,  when 
her  mother  bent  fondly  over  her  with  an  expression  of  deep 
anxiety  at  her  protracted  lit,  she  could  no  longer  resist 
opening  her  eyes  to  assure  her  that  she  was  recovering. 

A  short  time  after  this,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  the  cabin,  and  the  captain  of  the  frigate  entered.  Ha 
said  that  he  came  to  take  the  commttXidA  ol  \i^  ^^a&««^*^'«^ 
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as  to  the  hour  they  would  prefer  having  their  meals.  He 
was  most  anxious  that  they  should  enjoy  every  accommo- 
dation his  ship  could  afford.  He  had  not  forgotten  their 
kindness ;  and  if  they  were  destined  to  be  made  prisoners 
he  was  too  happy  to  be  their  captor  that  he  might  prove  to 
them  his  gratitude. 

Though  Captain  Grerardin's  countenance  was  suffi- 
ciently battered  and  weather-worn,  there  was  an  honest, 
good-natured  expression  about  it  which  made  Mrs.  Army- 
tage  feel  far  more  confidence  in  his  expressions  than  in 
those  of  his  son. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  Edda  could  be  per- 
suaded to  go  on  deck ;  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  the  air 
soft  and  balmy,  and  she  could  not  help  looking  out  on  the 
blue  ocean  which  she  had  learned  to  love  so  mucli.  Alfonse 
Gerardin  only  occasionally  approached  her.  When  he  did 
so  his  manner  was  so  gentle  and  courteous  that  she  could 
not  help  acknowledging  to  herself  that  she  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  him.  Captain  Gerardin  was  good-natured 
and  hearty,  and  laughed  and  talked  with  her  and  her  father 
and  mother  with  well-bred  ease  and  freedom. 

The  frigate,  he  told  them,  was  attached  to  a  squadron 
now  at  anchor  near  Rochelle,  and  that  she  was  now  on  her 
way  back  to  rejoin  it. 

The  next  morning  land  was  seen  ahead,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  frigate  came  up  with  a  small  lateen-rigged  craft 
standing  the  same  way.  Captain  Gerardin  hailed  and 
asked  where  she  was  bound.  In  return,  a  person  who  said 
he  was  the  captain,  replied  that  he  was  in  search  of  a 
French  squadron  which  would  soon  be  ready  to  sail,  and 
that  he  had  very  important  information  to  communicate. 

"  We  will  heave  to,    and  you  can  come  on    board " 
answered  the  cap\iam  o^  l\i^  French  frigate. 

In  a  short  time  a  \>o«>i\.  ^^  \^^\i.^<i^  Ix^-tsi.  VK^e^  deck  of 
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the  little  felucca,  and  pulled  towards  the  frigate.  She  was 
Boon  alongside,  and  a  tall  thin  old  man  made  his  appearance 
on  deck.  Captain  Gerardin  scrutinized  him  severely,  and 
he  stared  at  the  captain  in  return. 

"  We  have  met  before,  my  friend,  if  I  mistake  not," 
exclaimed  the  former.  "I  see  before  me  Don  Annibal 
Tacon." 

"  The  same,  though  changed,  I  suspect,  since  we  last 
parted,'*  said  Captain  Tacon.  "And  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  I  behold  one  with  whom  I  have  exchanged  some  hard 
knocks,  but  love  not  the  worse,  and  whom  1  once  knew  as 
Pedro  Alvarez;  though  from  the  flag  under  which  you 
serve  I  presume  you  have  changed  your  name  as  well  as 
your  nation." 

"  You  are  right,  friend  Tacon,"  answered  the  captain. 

"What  is  more  you  are  the  very  man  for  whom  I  have  been 

long  searching ;  but  let  me  have  your  information  first,  and 

then  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  I  have  been  anxious  to 

find  you." 

"  It  will  take  some  time,"  answered  the  old  pirate.  "  If 
you  like  to  make  sail,  I  will  order  the  felucca  to  stand  on  . 
in  your  wake." 

"  No ;  but  direct  her  id  stand  on  under  our  lee,"  said 
the  captain.  "  Your  people  may  be  very  honest  and  faith- 
ful, but  they  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  run  away,  and 
leave  you  with  us.  It  is  well  to  be  cautious  with  such 
gentry." 

Captain  Tacon  was  profuse  in  his  thanks.  "  Certainly, 
rogues  like  mine  do  require  to  be  watched,"  he  remarked. 
"  Ah,  as  I  have  always  thought,  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
but  somehow  or  other  I  never  could  manage  to  adhere  to 
it.  But  before  you  make  sail  I  may  as  well  bring  some 
passengers  I  have  on  board  here.  They  are  rather  un- 
willing passengers,  I  own;   I  mi^iit  c«3k5L>2tL«n3L  ^'^^'^^sc^ 
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for  they  are  Spaniards,  enemies  to  France — an  old  man,  a 
marqnis  and  bis  danghter,  and  a  priest.  I  took  tbem  out 
of  a  vessel  bound  for  Cadiz ;  and  as  I  did  not  know  how  to 
dispose  of  her,  after  removing  everything  of  value,  I 
scuttled  her.'' 

"  But  what  did  you  do  with  her  crew  ?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain of  the  frigate.  "  Let  them  go  down  in  her,"  answered 
Taoon  coolly.  "  I  thought  it  would  show  my  other  prisoners 
that  I  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with." 

'*  By  all  means  let  them  come  on  board  here,''  said  the 
captain  of  the  frigate,  anxious  to  get  the  prisoners  out  of 
the  power  of  such  a  ruffian.  "  I  wil!  send  an  officer  and  a 
boat  to  conduct  them." 

A  boat  was  lowered ;  one  of  the  lieutenants  jumped 
into  it,  and  soon  returned  from  the  felucca  with  the  persons 
Tacon  had  described.  They  were  helped  up  the  frigate's 
side,  and  the  old  man  advanced,  with  his  daughter  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  the  priest,  who,  though  con- 
cealed by  those  in  front,  was,  by  peering  out  on  one  side,  able 
to  take  a  steady  survey  of  the  officers  on  the  quarter-deck. 

The  captain  received  the  marquis  and  his  danghter  with 
great  politeness. 

"  We  have  already  ladies '  on  board,  and  I  hope 
mademoiselle  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  her  treat- 
ment while  on  board  the  ship,  though  our  accommodatioB 
is  somewhat  Hmited." 

Mrs.  Armytage  and  Edda  signed  to  the  young  lady  to 
come  to  them,  and  she  advanced  at  once,  glad  to  find  her- 
self in  the  society  of  some  of  her  own  sex,  whose  coun- 
tenances showed  that  they  Vere  worthy  of  her  confidence. 

The  marquis  stood  alone,  and  the  old  priest  was  seen 
behind  him. 

No  sooner  did  t\ie  erjea  of  the  captain  Ml  on  him  than 
he   exclaimed,  "'WVxbA.X  ^^^«t  r^^-sA^T^Ssa^'-^^^-vi,  etiU  on 
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this  side  the  grave  ?  I  meet;  you  very  opportanely,  for  of 
all  people  you  were  the  one  I  desired  to  see.  What !  do 
you  not  recollect  your  old  shipmate  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  the  priest  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  but 
I  should  have  thought,  Pedro  Alvarez,  that  I  was  the 
person  of  all  others  you  would  have  been  most  desirous  of 
avoiding — I,  who  am  cognizant  of  your  crimes,  of  the 
sacrilege  you  have  committed,  of  your  traitorous  conduct — 
you,  an  outcast  from  the  bosom  of  our  Holy  Mother 
Church-even  now  I  find  you  in  command  of  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  enemies  of  our  country.  If  I  speak,  it 
must  be  to  pronounce  the  curse  of  our  Holy  Church  and  of 
Heaven  on  your  head." 

"  Hold,  father !  you  are  going  ahead  too  fast,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  seaman,  bluntly ;  "  I  have  braved  the 
curses  of  your  church  too  long  to  care  for  them ;  those  of 
Heaven — Heaven  alone  can  pronounce  or  inflict ;  but  call 
not  one  a  traitor  who  was  unjustly  driven  from  his 
country,  and  has  never  ceased  to  love  her.  However,  you 
are  an  ancient  comrade,  and  as  such  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  freely*  I  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  you 
and  every  human  Tbeing.  I  am  never  happier  with  the  feeling 
that  I  have  made  an  enemy.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  rejoice 
to  meet  you,  for  you  can  render  me  a  service  which  will 
enable  me  to  accomplish  an  object  which  has  been  nearer 
my  heart  than  any  other  in  the  world." 

The  English  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  marquis  and  his 
daughter,  were  near. 

"  Yes,  I  will  confess  to  you,  my  friends,"  he  added 
addressing  them :  "  I  am  not  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  a 
Spaniard — Pedro  Alvarez  by  name,"  as  Father  Mendez 
called  me.  With  your  wife's  family,  as  I  told  you.  Colonel 
Armytage,  I  am  well  acquainted.  For  many  months  I 
have  resided  in  Shetland." 
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The  marqnis  started,  and  cast  an  inquiring  look  at  the 
captain's  countenance. 

"  Circumstances  occurred  there  of  which  Father  Menda 
is  cognizant.     We  will  speak  of  them   by  and  by.    My 
ship  was  wrecked,  and  my  captain    And     all  his  crew 
perished.     I  was  the  only  of&cer  saved.     On  my  retnmto 
Spain  I  w'as  accused   of  heresy,  and  an   officer  of  tiie 
Inquisition  was   sent    to    apprehend   me.       Perhaps  the 
Marquis  de  Medea  may  know  something  about  that,    hi 
self-defence  I  was  compelled  to  slay  the  algnizal.     I  knew 
that  the  vengeance  of  the  inquisitors  .would  follow  me, 
and  I  escaped  on  board  a  ship-of-war  which  I  had  been 
appointed   to   command.      I   at  length   left    her,  and  so 
managed  that  my  officers  believed  me  to  be  dead,  and  on 
their  return  home  reported  accordingly  that  such  was  the 
case,     I  wandered  about  in  many  parts  of  the  world  till 
the  French  Republic  was  established,  and  then  I  entered 
the  naval  service  of  France,  and  for  convenience'  sab 
changed  my  name.     For  long  I  continued  in  it  and  served 
France  faithfully,  but  an  event  occurred  which  compelled 
me  for  a  time  to  quit  it.     I  went  to  India,  and  for  several 
years  I  remained  in  the  eastern  seas  in  command  of» 
privateer,  and  having  made  some  money  in  her  I  returned 
to  Europe,  when  I  received  the  command  of  this  frigate. 
Such  has  been  my  career.     There  is  no  great  mystery  in 
it,  but  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  give   an  account  of 
it,  lest  any  present   should  consider  me    a   monster  in 
human  shape,  and  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  the 
father  accuses  me." 

The  marquis,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  the 
captain's  countenance,  breathed  more  freely  when  he 
ceased  speaking.  "  Certainly,  my  friend,  I  think  that  you 
have  every  excuse  for  your  conduct,"  he  exclaimed,  offering 
his  hand  to  the  ca^Wta,  ^Vo  ^\\  Ti<;i\.  ^'^iwa.^^x^  'vaccdons  to 
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accept  it.  "  I  for  one  shall  be  happy  to  welcome  you 
back  to  Spain  when  peace  is  restored,  and  as  the  Inqui- 
sition has  been  abolished  you  need  have  no  fear  on  that 
account.  My  Mend,  Father  Mendez,  will,  I  am  sure,  also 
retract  the  disparaging  expressions  he  has  applied  to  you. 
He  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  unjust — not  such  as 
you  deserve.  Come,  father,  say  that  you  regret  having 
spoken  so  harshly  of  the  worthy  officer." 

But  the  father  shook  his  head  without  speaking. 

"It  matters  Httle,"  said  the  captain.  "He  laughs 
who  wins.  Perhaps  when  all  the  details  are  filled  up, 
some  of  my  very  worthy  friends  may  not  be  so  well 
pleased." 

He  looked  significantly  at  the  marquis.  At  that 
moment  Alfonse  Gerardin  crossed  the  quarter-deck.  The 
marquis  looked  at  him  and  started. 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  ?"  he  asked,  in  an  agitated 
tone. 

"One  of  the  officers  of  my  ship,  as  you  see  by  his 
uniform,"  answered  the  captain,  carelessly. 

**  A  sail  on  the  larboard  beam !"  sung  out  a  man  from 
the  mast-head.  Soon  afterwards  the  cry  was  heard  that 
there  were  three,  four,  five  sail — a  whole  fleet  of  ships  in 
sight.  The  captain  went  aloft,  and  so  did  several  of  the 
officers,  to  examine  the  strangers  with  their  glasses.  On 
their  return  on  deck,  they  pronounced  them  to  be  English, 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  ships  were  well  on  the 
frigate's  quarter. 

*' As  soon  as  wo  are  seen  they  will  give  chase,  but  we 
must  do  our  utmost  to  get  under  the  batteries  of  Aix 
before  they  reach  us.  We  have  a  good  excuse  for  running 
away." 

More  sail  was  set  on  the  firigate.  It  was  a  question, 
however,  whether  she  could  reach  the  shelter  -wl^cfcL^'we* 
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sought  for  in  time.     Several  of  the  English  ships  weio 
seen  making  sail  in  chase. 

Edda  Armjtage  looked  out  eagerly  towards  them.  She 
at  all  events  had  no  wish  to  remain  a  prisoner.  Some 
wild  hopes,  too,  rose  in  her  heart  as  she  understood  that 
the  pursuing  ships  were  frigates, 

"  They  will  not  overtake  us,  young  lady,"  said  the 
•captain,  who 'observed  the  nature  of  her  thoughts.  **I 
would  rather,  too,  that  you  did  not  indulge  in  the  wish, 
for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  disappointed." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kindness,  but  it  is  but  natural 
that  I  should  wish  to  be  free,"  she  answered,  endeaYOuring 
to  smile. 

She  fancied,  by  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  other 
officers,  that  they  had  not  the  same  confidence  as  the 
captain.  She  observed  the  point  for  which  the  French 
frigate  was  steering,  and  it  appeared  to  her  that  the 
English  ships  were  just  as  near.  This  gave  her  hopes. 
Still  she  was  afraid  that  the  French  would  fight,  and  thafc 
there  would  be  a  desperate  struggle  before  they  allowed 
their  ship  to  be  captured.  She  was  not  aware  that  the 
French  frigate  was  to  windward  of  Rochelle,  and  that  the 
English  were  some  way  to  leeward,  which  gave  the  advan- 
tage to  the  former.  The  ships  were,  however,  rapidly 
approaching  each  other.  She  saw,  indeed,  that  even  the 
captain  thought  that  there  might  possibly  be  a  fight,  for  the 
guns  were  being  cast  loose,  and  powder  and  shot  were 
brought  up  on  deck. 

So  much  engaged  had  everybody  been  in  observino' 
the  movements  of  the  English  fleet  on  the  larboard  beam, 
that  no  one  had  been  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  little 
felucca  which  had  been  on  the  other  side.  A  loud  oath 
from  the  lips  of  Don  Tacon  gave  them  notice  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  aa^  YocJsJa^  ^T>.\i  ^^«t  ^^^55^   starboard 
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bulwarks  she  was  seen  close  hauled  under  all  sail,  standing 
away  to  the  southward.  The  old  man  walked  up  and 
down  the  deck,  thro^Hng  furious  glances  at  her,  while  he 
stamped  and  swore,  and  tore  his  hair. 

'^  The  rogues,  the  villains,  the  scoundrels,  to  desert  me 
thus !"  he  exclaimed.  "  To  take  advantage  of  me  when 
they  saw  I  could  not  pursue  them.  Who  is  one  to  trust 
in  this  world  ?  My  curses  go  with  you,  you  knaves !"  he 
shouted,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  far-distant  vessel.  ''Ha! 
it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  none  of  you  know 
anytbing  of  navigation,  and  that  you  will  cast  yourselves 
away  to  a  certainty.  May  every  one  of  you  be  food  for 
the  fish  before  many  days  are  over  !" 

No  one  pitied  the  old  pirate,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
rave  on  without  interference. 

The  fiigate  tore  through  the  water — the  breeze  was 
freshening.  This  was  all  in  her  favour.  Still  the  British 
ships  were  coming  up  fast ;  the  leading  frigate  began  to 
fire  her  bow  chasers,  but  the  shot  fell  short.  She  waited 
for  some  time.  One  fortunate  shot,  and  the  Frenchman 
would  be  her  prize.  The  forts  on  the  island  of  Oleron 
could  now  be  seen  clearly  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
English  frigate  drew  still  nearer.  Captain  Gerardin  j  udged 
that  she  was  nearly  within  gun-shot. 

"  Ladies,  this  quarter-deck  is  no  longer  a  place  for 
you,"  he  said,  addressing  Edda  and  her  mother,  and  the 
Spanish  young  lady.  "  I  regret  to  drive  you  from  it,  but  I 
must  use  the  authority  of  a  captain,  and  order  you  below." 

Mrs.  Armytage  and  her  daughter  saw  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  prepared  to  obey.  A  shot  which  whistled 
close  over  the  quarter  showed  the  wisdom  of  his  order. 

"  Oh,  but  my  feither — my  father !  will  he  not  come  ?" 
exclaimed  the  daughter  of  the  marquis  in  the  most  bitter 
anguish. 
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*'  Your  ^Etther  will  do  as  he  thinks  fit,  Donna  Julia,*' 
said  the  captain.  >'  I  only  exert  my  influence  where  ladies 
are  concerned.  Spain  is  at  present  nnited  to  England, 
He  cannot  he  called  on  to  fight." 

"  And  you,  Captain  Alvarez,  you  are  a  3pO'Qiard.  Why 
unite  with  the  enemies  of  Spain  ?** 

''Spain  disinherited  me,"  he  answered,  turning 
away.  ''  But,  ladies,  hasten  helow,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost." 

Another  shot  came  whistling  by,  and  cut  short  all 
further  conversation. 

The  captain  'now  ordered  a  couple  of  long  brass  guns 
to  be  run  out  afb  to  return  the  compliment  the  English 
were  paying  him.  They  were  served  well,  and  the  nearer 
the  enemy  approached  the  more  efiective  they  became.  At 
length  a  shot  struck  the  tafirail,  and  glancing  along  the 
bulwarks,  sent  the  splinters  flying  about  the  deck.  The 
marquis  turned  pale. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  go  and  look  after  the  safety  of  my 
daughter,"  he  observed,  diving  rapidly  below. 

"  I  am  not  a  belligerent,  and  if  I  am  wounded  I  cannot 
attend  to  the  spiritual  aflairs  of  the  dying,"  said  Father 
Mendez,  following  his  patron. 

"  It  matters  little  what  becomes  of  me,  since  all  my 
Worldly  possessions  are  on  board  the  craft  those  scoundrels 
are  carrying  off","  remarked  Don  Tacon,  as  he  sulkily 
walked  the  deck. 

Colonel  Armytage  kept  his  post  on  the  deck,  eyeing  the 
English  ships. 

"  It  would  be  wiser  for  you,  sir,  to  go  below,"  said  the 
captain.  "  We  shall  be  hotly  engaged  soon,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  expose  your  life." 

"  I  have  never  avoided  danger  in  whatever  form  it  has 
presented  itseVf"  anftyrete^  ^^  ^i^orc^^^  V^ssa.'^c^^      I  ^^ 
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not  feel  disposed  to  show  on  tlie  present  occasion  that  I 
have  a  faint  heart." 

"  As  you  like,  colonel,"  said  the  captain,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "It  is  an  odd  fancy  some  men  have  for  making 
targets  of  their  heads." 

The  shots  now  came  with  greater  rapidity  on  board 
the  frigate.  Her  sails  had  several  holes  in  them,  and  some 
of  her  standing  as  well  as  of  her  running  rigging  had  been 
cut  away.  Still,  only  one  of  the  chasing  ships  was 
near  enough  to  fire,  but  the  other  two  were  coming  up 
fast.  The  brave  captain  looked  at  his  foes,  and  theu  at  the 
friendly  forts. 

"  We  shall  soon  escape  from  them,"  he  observed  to  his 
lieutenant.  "  But  one  of  these  shots  may  any  moment  cut 
short  my  career.  Should  I  fall,  fight  the  ship  to  the  last. 
And,  Alfonse,  remember — Colonel  Armytage  and  Father 
Mendez  know  all." 

The  French  frigate  was  drawing  in  closer  and  closer 
to  the  forti  Suddenly  one  of  the  guns  from  it  sent  a  shot 
flying  past  her  towards  her  enemy.  Several  followed. 
The  French  garrison  had  got  the  range.  Still,  the 
Englishman  did  not  give  up  the  pursuit.  A  fortunate 
shot  might  enable  him  to  bring  the  enemy  to  closer 
action.  At  length,  however,  a  shot  from  the  fort  carried 
away  his  foretop-gallant-mast,  another  might  do  still 
further  damage ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  extreme  rash- 
ness to  continue  the  pursuit  further,  he  hauled  his  wind 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns 
of  the  forts,  while  the  French  frigate  came  to  an  anchor 
safe  under  their  shelter  near  several  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigates. 

No  sooner  had  the  sails  been  furled  than  Captain 
Tacon  came  aft,  and  begged  at  once  to  be  taken  to  the 
admiral. 
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"  I  told  yon  that  I  was  comiiig  to  give  important  infor- 
mation,"  he  said  coolly.  "  I  prefer  giving  it  to  the  admiral, 
who  has  the  power  to  reward  me  as  I  deserve." 

The  captain  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  this, 
and  accordingly  conducted  him  on  board  the  flag-ship. 
The  old  pirate  then  gave  the  information  that  the  English 
had  resolved  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  [French  fleet 
by  fire-ships ;  and,  as  a  proof,  exhibited  the  plan  which  he 
bad  abstracted  from  Lord  Claymore's  cabin. 

"  I  will  consider  the  information  you  have  bronght  me, 
and  judge  of  the  probability  of  its  correctness,"  answered 
the  admiral..  "  You  shall,  according  as  it  is  found  to  be 
<x)rrect,  receive  your  reward.  Take  him  on  board  again, 
Captain  Gerardin,  and  see  that  he  does  not  escape.  He 
will  probably  be  equally  ready  to  inform  the  British 
government},  if  he  has  the  opportunity,  of  wbat  we  an 
about." 

Tacon  looked  not  over  well  pleased :  he  well  knew  thai 
expostulation  would  be  useless. 

"  The  fates  are  against  me,  and  I  am.  truly  an  un£D^ 
tunate  and  much-to-be  pitied  man,"  he  muttered,  as  he  wis 
led  away. 

Captain  Gerardin  took  him  back  on  board  the  frigate^ 
and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escaping,  put  hin 
into  irons.  "A  hard  necessity,  friend  Tacon,"  he 
remarked ;  "  but  necessity  often  compels  us  to  perf<HS 
unpleasant  acts." 

"  Ah,  yes,  it  is  my  unfortunate  fate !  I  am  truly 
much  to  be  commiserated,"  answered  the  old  pirate.  **  '^(f^ 
there  is  the  marquis,  up  there,  in  your  cabin.  He  is* 
much  greater  scoundrel  than  I  am,  and  yet  rank  vi 
wealth  are  his  lot." 

"  Ob  •,  we  \i«b7e  «u\iOTm.^-\iC>\j5i\\ft  -prepared  for  bim,  wtii 
he  may  not  Te\ia^  m^ae^i  mw^  ^Jwwi  ^wi.  ^  '^K^:s^-^ay«*» 
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on  your  legs,"  remarked  the  captain,  as  he  left  the  worthy 
Tacon  to  his  solitary  reflections. 

The  French  admiral,  meantime,  paid  much  more  atten- 
tion to  the  information  he  had  •received  than  he  was  willing 
to  acknowledge  /he  should  do.  It  corroborated  what  he 
had  received  from  other  quarters,  and  he  instantly  issued 
orders  to  prepare  for  the  expected  attack.  Lord  Gambier's 
squadron  had  for  some  time  been  cruising  off  the  coast, 
and  it  was  considered  a  wonder  that  Captain  Gerardin^s 
frigate  had  got  safe  into  harbour. 

Meantime   the  prisoners,    for   so  they  were,    though 
treated  more  as  friends  and  passengers,  were  detained  on 
board.     The  preparations  for  the  attack  w6re  concluded, 
and  the  French  were  convinced  that  it  could  not  succeed. 
It  was    now  the  common  subject  of  conversation ;   and 
Edda   heard  that  Lord  Claymore  was  about  to  take  an. 
active  part  in  the  operation,   and,  of  course,  supposing 
that  Ronald  Morton  was  still  with  him,  she  felt  sure  that 
he   would    likewise  be  engaged,  and  would  be   foremost 
wherever  danger  was  to  be  encountered.     Never  had  she 
passed  a  time  of  suspense  so  painful.     It  was  shared,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  degree,  by  her  mother  and  by  Donna  Julia. 
She  was  becoming  much  interested  in  the  young  Spanish 
girl,  though  she  could  not  entirely  make  out  her  character. 
At  all  events  she  was  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic,  but 
though  gentle  in  her  manners,  she  seemed  more  inclined 
to  resent  an  injury  than  to  forgive  it.     Still  she  was  very 
different  to  her  father,  for  whom  Edda  had  conceived  a 
great  dislike.     No  one,  indeed,  liked  him.     Her  father  kept 
studiously  aloof  from  his  society,  and  even  Father  Mendez 
rarely  or  never  spoke  to  him.      Edda's  chief  annoyance 
arose  from  the  attentions  paid  her  by  Alfonso  Gerardin ; 
they  had  become  more  frequent,  and  he  was  far  more  con- 
fident in  his  manner  than  he  had  ever  bQi!^T^\^^*^T^  ^^sas^ 
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to  treat  him  under  the  present  circumstances  slie  could  not 
tell.  The  cabin  was  no  sanctuary  to  her.  He  entered  jit 
at  all  times  with  perfect  freedom,  and  evidently  with  the 
captain's  sanction. 

One  day,  believing  that  he  was  on  duty  on  deck,  where 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  assembled,  she  remained  in  the 
cabin  to  read.  She  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  her  attention  on  the  book,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  on  looking  up  she  saw  Lieutenant  Grerardin 
approaching  her.  She  let  her  eyes  again  drop  on  the 
page  before  her,  but  not  a  word  could  she  read.  He  sat 
down  by  her  side,  and  before  she  was  aware  of  it  had 
grasped  her  hand. 

"  Hear  me,  Edda !"  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence.     "  I 
can  exist  no  longer  in  the   state  of  uncertainty  I  have 
endured  for  so  many  years.     From  the  first  moment  I  saw 
you,  I  loved  you.     You  know  it.     My  love  was  sincere, 
faithful,  disinterested.     I  am  not  a  mere  adventurer,  as 
you  may  suppose.     My  birth  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
yours.     Bank  and  wealth  will  be  mine.     All  I.  offer  to  lay 
at  your  feet.     You    doubt    my    words.     The    means  of 
proving  my  claims  have  only  lately  in  the  most  wonderful 
way  been  placed  in  the  power  of  my  guardian  and  pro- 
tector, Pedro  Alvarez,  whom  you  know  as  Pierre  Gerardin, 
the  captain  of  the  ship.     Let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of 
telling  you,  dear  Edda,  that  I  am  your  cousin,  the  long- 
lost  son  of  Donna  Hilda  Escalante." 

Edda  looked  incredulously  in  his  face,  and  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  her  hand ;  she  suspected  that  lie  had 
by  some  means  become  acquainted  with  her  family  history* 
and  having  concocted  a  story,  was  practising  on  her 
simplicity. 

"  I  tell  you  tlcie  ^ol^mn  truth.     Why  do    you   doubt 
me  ?"  he  exclaimed,  «i\.mo^\»  ^^^^^.   ^^X^^r^  V^s^j^q  surely 
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often  heard  how  a  child  was  carried  away  by  pirates  from 
LTiimasting,  and  that  no  tidings  had  ever  been  gained  of 
him.     I  was  that  child.     The  chief  of  the  band,  Tacon,  is 
a  prisoner  on  board  this  ship.     For  the  sake  of  obtaining 
his  liberty,  he  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  his  part  in  the 
transaction.     I  was  rescued  from  his  power  by  my  father's 
faithful  lieutenant,  and  my  constant  friend  and  guardian, 
Pedro  Alvarez.     He  had  no  means  of  getting  to  Shetland, 
nor  could  he  return  to  Spain.     After  wandering  about  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  taking  me  with  him,  he  repaired 
to  France,  then  at  war  with  England.     He  sent  to  Shet- 
land, and  from  the  answer  he  received,  he  believed  that  my 
mother  was  dead.     He  fancied  that,  even  should  he  be  able 
to  get  there,  my  claims  would  not  be  acknowledged,  and 
he  determined,  therefore,  till  peace  was  restored  not  to 
make  the  attempt.     My  father,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  title  of  the  Marquis  de  Medea 
and  to  a  magnificent  estate.     On  his  death  the  inheritanoe 
became    mine ;   but  without  proofs  of    my  birth,  Pedro 
Alvarez  himself  being  unable  to  return  to  Spain,    how 
could  he  hope  to  succeed  in  obtaining  for  me  my  rights  ? 
He  had  carefully  abstained  from  telling  me  the  secret  of 
my  birth,  and  I  fully  believed  that  I  was  his  son.     I  have 
been  brought  up  as  a  Frenchman,  and  as  a  Frenchman  I 
have  always  felt  and  acted.     To  support  the  honour  and 
glory  of  our  great  Emperor  has  always  been  my  ambition 
and  aim;  though  he    may  meet  with  reverses,   he  must 
succeed  in  the  end — I  am  sure  of  that  as  I  am  of  my  own 
existence.     Spain,  which  has  foolishly  abandoned  him,  will 
again  be  brought  under  his  power,  and  through  his  means 
I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  some  day  obtain  my  father's  inherit- 
ance.    You  look  incredulous,  lady.     Proud  England,  too, 
will  be  humbled,  and  France  and  all  who  adhere  to  her  will 
be  triumphant.     Those  glorioTia  dw^^^  -^V^ii  "^^as^RR^  ^^^ 
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role  the  world,  will  soon  arrive,  sweet  Edda ;  and  I  ask 
yon  to  share  with  one  who  loves  yon  with  devotion  and 
tenderness  nn  surpassed,  the  wealth  and  rank  which  will 
then  be  his." 

"  I  tliank  yon,  Monsieur  Gerardin,  from  my  heart,  I  do, 
for  your  sentiments  towards  me,"  she  answered,  in  a  gentle 
tone.  "  But  be  assured  that  I  cannot  return  them.  To  be 
frank  with  you,  my  heart  is  given  to  another.  To  yon  I 
can  only  be  a  cousin,  a  friend,  and  well-wisher.  You 
will,  I  feel  sure,  find  many  girls  whose  hearts  are  dis- 
engaged, who  will  love  you  for  yourself,  and  not  for  the 
wealth  and  rank  which  I  hope  may  be  yours." 

'* My  friend  and  well-wisher!"  he  exclaimed,  starting 
up  and  Walking  about  the  cabin.  "  Those  are  cold  words 
to  address  to  one  who  loves  you  as  I  have  done.  Yon  teU 
me  that  you  love  another.  He  shall  pay  the  penalty  of 
interfering  with  me.  I  knew  that  he  was  my  rival.  He 
has  escaped  me  often,  but  the  next  time  we  meet  we  wiU 
not  part  till  one  has  fallen." 

He  continued  pacing  up  and    down   before  her;  and 

stamping  furiously  on  the  deck,  he  exclaimed — "  Thus  will 

I  trample  all  my  enemies  under  my  feet !     Ay,  little  does 

that  usurping  kinsman  of  mine  dream  what  I  prepared  for 

him.     I  have  him  in  my  power,  and  I  will  take  good  care 

to  exercise  that  power.     He  lives  on  under  the  belief  that 

he  is  the  owner  of  broad  lands  and  wealth  unbounded,  and 

it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  as  he  paces  the  deck,  and  to 

know  that  I,  all  the  time,  am  the  true  marquis,  and  that 

he  is  the  impostor.     Ah,  cousin  Edda  !  you  supposed  me  a 

quiet,  gentlemanly  young  lieutenant  of  marine.     Yon  now 

know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am.     I  am  one  not  to  be  trifled 

with — not  to  be  opposed  with  impunity.     You  would  have 

thought  me  a  ipeTaoii  ot  \T£i^at\a?ci^^  if  I  were   simply  the 

inheritor  of  thie    caaW©  «JCi^  ^^  ^^\aX«9.  '^'^^^^ao^s^HJasj^^ 
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those  estates  wliicb.  would  have  been  yonrs  had  I  not 
appeared.  "Without  them,  remember,  you  will  be  reduced 
to  poverty — the  most  complete  poverty — ^your  father  con- 
fesses as  much.  Let  that  weigh  with  you.  Your  love  I  shall 
gain  ere  long.  I  fear  not  on  that  point.  Come,  cousin,  be 
mine — ^be  mine.  Neither  heaven  nor  earth  shall  keep  you 
from  me !" 

He  rushed  towards  her  and  endeavoured  to  grasp  her 
hand.  She  shrunk  from  him  with  dread,  for  there  was  a 
glare  in  his  eye,  and  a  wildness  in  his  look  which  sug- 
gested the  horrible  idea  that  he  was  attacked  with  insanity. 
She  looked  round  with  the  intention  of  escaping  from  the 
cabin,  when  the  door  opened  and  Donna  Julia  entered. 
Heman  was  calm  in  an  instant,  and  bowing  to  the  Spanish 
lady,  he  said  in  English — "  Cousin,  soothe  that  poor 
girl.  The  blow  that  I  have  to  strike  will  be  terrible  indeed 
to  her." 

He  disappeared  as  he  spoke.  He  hurried  on  deck. 
His  great  anxiety  was  now  to  bring  the  marquis,  Tacon, 
Father  Mendez,  and  Pedro  Alvarez  together,  before  Colonel 
Armytage,  that  the  whole  chain  of  evidence  might  be 
clearly  exhibited  to  him.  He  was  about  to  propose  this  to 
the  captain,  when  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  flag-ship,  and 
the  signal  was  seen  flying,  for  the  first  lieutenants  and 
four  boats  from  every  ship  to  come  alongside. 

Heman  hurried  off  in  obedience  to  orders.  When  he 
got  on  board  the  flag-ship  he  found  that  a  number  of 
vessels  which  had  been  seen  joining  the  English  fleet,  then 
at  anchor  about  six  miles  off,  were  supposed  to  be  fire- 
ships,  and  that  an  immediate  attack  from  them  was  appre- 
hended. 

The  fleet  of  boats  was  te  be  on  the  watch  near  the 
boom,  te  attack  any  English  boats  which  ij^ight  approach, 
or  to  tow  the  fire-sbips  clear  of  the  men-of-Yc«x« 
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The  night  was  of  pitchy  dnrkness  when  the  flotilla  of 
French  boats  started  on  their  perilous  expedition.  Long 
they  watched,  every  moment  expecting  to  see  the  flames 
from  the  fire-ships  bursting  forth  close  to  them,  or  to  be 
engaged  in  a  deadly  conflict  with  the  English,  boats. 

"  Hark !"  said  Heman  to  the  midshipman  by  his  side  ; 
"  I  hear  the  sound  of  oars.  Ah,  there  is  a  boat !  What 
boat  is  that  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  loud  voice. 

Little  did  he  dream  who  was  in  that  boat,  that  his 
hated  rival  was  almost  within  his  power.  The  Frencli 
boats  gave  chase.  There  could  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
English  boat  had  been  in  the  midst  of  them.  Many  a 
loud  oath  was  sent  after  her,  but  she  flew  faster  than  they 
or  their  oaths,  and  the  flotilla  returned  discomfited  to  their 
stations  at  the  boom.  Thus  the  night  passed  away.  The 
general  opinion  was,  that  after  all  they  had  little  to  fear 
from  the  threatened  fire-ships. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  night  passed  off  without  any  attack  on  the  French 
fleet  from  the  British  fire-ships.  Pedro  Alvarez,  or  rather 
Captain  G-erardin,  offered  to  land  Colonel  Armytage  on  his 
parole  with  his  family  and  Donna  Julia,  so  that  they  might 
remain  in  a  place  of  safety  in  case  of  threatened  danger* 
but  the  colonel,  with  his  characteristic  obstinacy,  declined 
the  favour,  saying,  that  he  felt  himself  in  perfect  safety  on 
board  the  frigate.  It  must  be  said  that  the  general  opinion 
among  the  lPrenc\i  oflattera  T?ras,  that  the  English  wonld  not 
attack  them,  'v^la\\e\i^,«i.Gc?QL^'^om^^\,<i  V0v.\\3c^^^^      some- 
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what  in  contempt,  persnaded  himself  that  they  would  not 
dare  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  evening  had  passed  much  as  others  had  done. 
Edda  enjoyed  it  the  more  that  Heman  was  absent.  The 
captain,  as  he  had  been  accustomed,  brought  his  guitar  into 
the  cabin,  and  played  and  sang  a  number  of  Spanish  airs, 
and  persuaded  Donna  Julia  to  do  the  same.  Father 
Mendez,  as  he  well  could  when  he  had  the  will,  made  him- 
self very  agreeable  by  describing  many  places  he  had 
visited,  and  narrating  a  number  of  anecdotes.  Even 
Colonel  Army  tag  e  entered  freely  into  conversation,  and  he 
and  Father  Mendez  soon  became  on  very  friendly  terms. 
The  marquis  was  the  only  person  who  was  in  ill  temper. 
He  sat  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  refused  all 
invitations  to  join  in  the  conversation.  The  truth  was,  he 
had  begun  to  suspect  that  Pedro  Alvarez  and  Father 
Mendez  were  plotting  against  him.  He  felt  himself  in  the 
power  of  Tacon,  whom  he  knew  would  give  them  all 
the  information  they  required,  while  he  looked  with  a 
suspicious  eye  on  the  young  lieutenant,  whose  likeness  to 
Don  Heman  Escalante  had  forcibly  struck  him.  His 
daughter  only  fancied  that  he  was  unhappy  at  being  a 
prisoner ;  but  as  she  was  in  very  pleasant  society,  and  was 
treated  with  all  courtesy  and  kindness,  she  had  no  cause  to 
complain. 

Some  of  the  other  officers  of  the  ship  came  in, 
cards  were  introduced,  and  the  marquis  was  tempted  to 
play.  Colonel  Armytage  joined  him.  It  was  a  some* 
what  incongruous  collection  of  people.  With  music  and 
conversation  the  evening  passed  rapidly  away,  and  the 
party  continued  together  till  a  much  later  hour  than 
usual. 

The  captain  handed  his  guitar  to  Donna  Julia  with  a 
gallant  bow. 
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"  One  more  song,  sweet  ladj/'  he  said.  ^^  It  is  seldom 
we  seamen  enjoy  the  delightful  harmony  yoa  have  afforded 
us  this  evening." 

Donna  Julia  took  the  instrument,  and  mnning  her 
fingers  over  the  cords  commenced  a  low  and  plaintive  air. 
Her  voice  was  sweet,  but  not  strong,  though  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  cabin,  and  to  rivet  the  attention  of  all 
present.  The  air  was  sad  and  plaintive,  and  from  the 
pathos  with  which  she  sung,  it  showed  too  clearly  lier  own 
feelings.  It  is  wonderful  how  music  unlocks  the  heart,  and 
melts  the  long  pent-up  stream.  Not  a  sound  but  that 
sweet  voice  was  heard.  The  seamen  on  their  vratch  over- 
head stopped  in  their  walk  to  listen  to  strains  so  onusnaL 
Suddenly  a  roar,  more  terrific  than  the  bursting  of  a 
volcano,  was  heard,  followed  by  shrieks,  and  groans,  and 
cries;  a  bright  light  was  seen  glancing  over  the  water 
through  the  stem  ports;  the  ship  shook  from  her  keel 
The  guitar  fell  from  Donna  Julia's  hands.  Mrs.  Armytage 
grasped .  her  daughter's  arm,  expecting  something  more 
dreadful  to  follow,  and  believing  that  the  ship  was  about 
to  blow  up.  The  gentlemen  started  to  their  feet;  the 
officers  rushed  out  of  the  cabin.  The  scene  which  met 
their  view  was  sufficient  to  inspire  the  stoutest  heart  with 
fear.  Directly  ahead,  and  rushing  towards  them,  was  a 
vast  fiery  mass,  furiously  darting  forth  flames,  sufficient, 
should  it  reach  her,  to  wrap  the  frigate  in  a  destructive 
embrace.  At  the  same  time,  from  out  of  this  floating 
volcano,  shot  forth  red-hot  missiles,  which  fell  in  destructive 
showers  on  her  decks.  The  crew  in  dismay,  were  running 
for  shelter  below,  tUl  their  captain's  voice  was  heard  high 
^bove  the  din,  calling  on  them  to  act  like  men,  and  to 
endeavour  to  save  the  ship,  by  throwing  overboard  their 
^ngerous  visitors. 

The  remaining  \)o«u\.^  -^et^  ^tJokan  ot^^tsd  to  be  lowered 
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to  tow  aside  the  bnming  mass,  now  close  at  hand.  Bat 
who  would  venture  to  approach  it  ? 

'* Alfonso  wonld  have  attempted  it!"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  but  not  an  officer  moved.  Certain  destmction 
wonld  be  their  doom. 

"  I  then  mnst  go  myself;  who  will  follow  me  ?"  cried 
the  captain. 

Numbers  of  the  crew  sprang' towards  the  boats.  There 
was  ample  light  to  see  what  was  to  be  done.  At  that 
instant  the  flames  and  sparks  darted  np  higher  than  ever, 
and  then,  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  magic,  there  was  total  dark- 
ness ;  the  explosion  vessel  had  sunk :  the  frigate  was  saved. 

"  We  mnst  get  under  weigh,"  cried  the  captain.  "  The 
boom  has  been  shattered.  Another  vessel  may  strike  the 
same  spot  with  more  success,  and  we  maj  not  escape  her 
80  easily." 

The  crew  flew  aloft  to  loosen  sails.  They  were  eager 
to  avoid  a  similar  danger  to  that  which  had  almost  para- 
lyzed them.  Before  they  were  again  off  the  yards  another 
fearful  explosion  took  place  close  to  them,  but  though 
numerous  fiery  fragments  fell  on  board,  few  were  hurt. 
Had  they  not  been  alofb  many  more  would  have  sufiered. 
The  cable  was  slipped,  and  the  frigate  now  began  to  move 
through  the  water. 

On  hearing  the  second  explosion,  the  remauiing  occu- 
pants of  the  cabin  rushed  up  on  deck.  Colonel  Armytage 
was  the  least  agitated,  but  even  he  did  not  attempt  to 
quiet  the  alarm  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Father  Mendez 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf.  The  usual  calmness  of  his 
exterior  had  disappeared.  The  danger  which  threatened 
was  strange,  incomprehensible.  So  occupied  were  the 
officers  and  crew,  that  none  of  the  party  were  observed. 
The  spectacle  which  soon  after  met  their  sight  was  not 
calculated  to  allay  their  terror. 
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For  a  few  minntes  all  was  again  darkness,  and  then 
rapidly,  one  after  the  other,  masses  of  flame  burst  foitli 
firom  the  snrface  of  the  ocean,  hnnying  towards  them.  As 
they  approached,  the  sails  and  rigging  of  large  yessds 
were  seen  amid  the  flames.  No  hnman  beings  could 
have  stood  on  those  decks ;  bat  yet  onward  came,  roshing 
impetnooslj,  the  homing  fleet.  They  were  the  much 
dreaded  fire-ships.  On  they  came.  The  boom  had  been 
forced.     By  what  power  conld  they  be  resisted  ? 

The  French  ships  opened  their  fire  on  them,  and  shot 
were  flying  abont  among  friends  and  foes,  increasing  the 
eonfnsion  and  dismay.  Still  the  fire-ships  saQed  on,  intent 
on  their  mission  of  destruction.  Now  a  line-of-battle  ship 
was  grappled.  For  long  her  gallant  crew  in  vain  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  free  her  from  the  fire-ship'f 
deadly  embrace.  The  cables  were  cut,  and  both  togetiier 
drifted  away  to  leeward.  And  'now  dismay  seized  nearly 
all  the  French  ofiicers  and  crews.  Simnltaneonsly  the 
cables  were  slipped,  and  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
threatened  danger  by  flight.  Some  eflected  their  escape, 
but  others  were  overtaken  by  the  fire-ships  and  were  seen 
surrounded  by  flames.  The  frigato  had  been  kept  under 
weigh,  firing  sometimes  at  the  fire-ships  as  they  sailed  by, 
and  at  others  at  boats  which  were  supposed  to  be  EnglisL 
As  the  fire  reached  the  gens  of  the  burning  ships  they 
were  discharged  right  and  left,  and  a  whole  broadside  was 
poured  into  the  frigate.  It  was  blowing  strong — a  shot 
struck  her  foremast,  and  with  all  its  top  hamper  away  it 
went  over  the  side,  carrying  the  maintopmast  with  it.  The 
frigate  luffed  up  into  the  wind  and  became  unmanageable* 
A  fire-ship  was  approaching.  On  it  came.  It  got  en- 
tangled in  the  wreck  of  the  mast,  and  soon  the  frigate 
herself  was  wra-pped  in  flames. 

Edda  saw  aud  com"^T^\iea^^^^^^v>si%^x,  "  Oh^  mother, 
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we  will  die  together  !*'  she  exclaimed,  for  she  saw  no  hope 
of  escape. 

The  crew,  led  by  their  captain,  made  many  gallant 
attempts  to  cut  clear  the  wreck  and  the  fire-ships,  but  each 
time  the  fierce  heat  of  the  flames  drove  them  back  again. 
Still  they  persevered.  They  all  saw  that,  with  the  few 
boats  they  had  remaining,  unless  the  flames  were  subdued 
they  must  be  destroyed.  From  the  rest  of  the  squadron 
they  could  expect  no  help  ;  some  of  the  ships  were  seeking 
safety  in  flight,  others  were  in  a  like  predicament  as  them- 
selves. The  French  officers  exerted  themselves  heroically. 
Again  and  again  they  led  their  men  up  among  the  flames, 
where  many,  as  with  axes  in  hand  they  cut  away  at  the 
spars  or  ropes,  lost  their  hold  and  fell  headlong  into  the 
burning  mass,  or  were  suflpcated  by  the  smoke.  Many 
were  precipitated  into  the  water ;  and  their  shrieks  were 
heard  as  they  struggled  vainly  in  their  endeavour  to  reach 
the  burning  frigate  driving  away  before  them.  Even  at 
that  moment  the  brave  Pedro  Alvarez  did  not  forget  his 
passengers.  He  had  done  all  that  a  man  could  do  to  save 
the  ship,  but.  he  believed  that  his  efforts  would  prove  fruit- 
less. He  now  thought  of  the  means  of  saving  his  friends. 
He  was  hurrying  to  the  cabin  when  he  perceived  them 
grouped  together  on  the  deck.  The  three  ladies  stood, 
not  shrieking  nor  giving  way  to  fear,  but  calm  and  col- 
lected, waiting  till  they  received  directions  what  to  do. 
Colonel  Armytage,  with  the  marquis  and  Father  Mendez 
were  endeavouring  to  shield  them  from  the  sparks  which 
flew  thickly  around  and  threatened  to  ignite  their  dresses. 
Tlie  colonel  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  flames  were  rapidly 
gaining  on  the  ship.  He  was  not  altogether  so  stubborn 
and  selfish  as  not  to  wish  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  The  awful  scene  made  him  also  more  kind 
and  gentle  than  usuaL 
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"Edda — ^wife,  daughter,  we  must  get  yon  into  the 
boats,"  he  said.  ''  Donna  Jolia,  and  her  father,  and  the 
priest  will  accompany  ns.  I  must  obtain  assistance  from 
some  of  the  crew." 

"The  boats — the  boats  !"  shouted  the  captain,  rushing 
now  to  one  side  of  the  ship — ^now  to^the  other;  they  were 
gone  ! 

Some  of  the  dastards  among  the  crew,  in  selfisb  haste 
to  save  themselves,  had  leaped  into  them  and  pulled 
away. 

Where  all  this  time  was  the  first-lieutenant  of  the 
ship  P  He  with  his  boats  had  not  returned ;  what  had 
become  of  him  no  one  could  tell.  He  might  have  missed 
the  frigate,  and  gone  in  another  direction,  or  might  have 
been  captured  by  the  English.  Secretly,  Pedro  AlyareK 
hoped  that  this  might  be  the  case,  for  whatever  his 
adopted  son,  who  had  always  been  brought  up  as  a 
Frenchman,  might  think  on  the  subject,  he  had  begun  to 
wish  that  he  could  be  engaged  in  fighting  the  battles  of 
his  native  country,  instead  of  those  of  her  enemies  and 
oppressors. 

Thinking  of  Heman  reminded  him  of  his  prisoner, 
and  the  old  pirate  Tacon.  To  his  adopted  son  the  old 
man's  life  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  Should  he  be 
destroyed  one  chief  witness  of  his  identity  would  be  lost. 
He  hurried  below  to  release  him.  He  was  only  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  suffocation,  for  the  smoke  was  already 
finding  its  way  along  the  decks.  He  had  found  the 
armourer  on  his  way,  and  ordering  him  to  knock  off  the 
prisoner's  fetters,  he  dragged  him  up,  and  placed  him  close 
to  Colonel  Armytage. 

"  Much  depends  on  his  safeiy  :  keep  your  eye  on  him, 
sir/'  he  said. 

A  terrible  idea  occrart^^  Vo  \Ma.,  "^^^^  ^o^swe^^Msa^  ^Myi 
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not  been  drowned.  Should  it  not  be  done,  all  on  board 
might  be  bloym  to  destruction.  It  was  a  work  of  awful 
danger,  for  a  spark  might  fly  in  before  the  powder  was 
destroyed,  and  produce  the  dreaded  catastrophe.  He 
gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
other  endeavours  to  save  the  Uves  of  some  of  those  on 
board.     That  all  could  be  saved,  he  knew  was  impossible. 

For  some  time  longer,  efforts  were  made  to  clear  the 
fire-ship,  and  while  some  of  the  crew  were  thus  employed, 
others  under  the  captain's  superintendence  were  endeavour- 
ing to  form  a  raft,  but  at  length  the  flames  seemed  resolved 
to  claim  their  victim.  And  now  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
confusion  ensued.  Many  who  had  hitherto  been  exerting 
themselves  manfully  abandoned  all  hope ;  some  threw 
themselves  overboard,  others  rushed  below  to  the  spirit- 
store,  hoping  to  reach  it  before  the  fire  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  hold.  Some  rushed  aft,  imploring  the  captain 
to  save  them,  and  shouting  loudly  for  boats  to  come  to  their 
assistance,  l&o  one  among  that  multitude  of  rough  men 
stood  so  calm  and  resigned  as  Mrs.  Armytage  and  her 
daughter.  Donna  Julia  was  scarcely  less  so;  but  her 
hands  were  clasped  firmly,  and  every  now  and  then  she 
moved  a  few  paces  with  rapid  steps  up  and  down  the  deck> 
regardless  of  the  sparks  which  fell  around  her.  Edda 
stood  motionless,  with  her  head  turned  away  from  the 
flames,  and  her  eye  ranging  with  undefined  hope  seaward, 
over  the  water. 

^'  There  are  boats   coming ! — boats  !  boats !"  was  the 
cry. 

A  shout  was  raised  by  the  remainder  of  the  crew  clus- 
tered on  the  quarter-deck. 

'^  Lieutenant  Gerardin  and  our  comrades  have  arrived." 

The  crew  began  to  rush  to  the  sides  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  boats,  but  a  warning  ^r^  ^^s^  T^c^^^'^si. 
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English,  "  Keep  back,  or  we  pull  away !"  One  boat, 
however,  dashed  alongside.  Ropes  were  hove  to  the  people 
in  her  hj  the  captain  and  others,  and  an  officer  climbed  up 
on  board,  and  instead  of  Alfonso  Grerardin,  whom  she  ex- 
pected, Edda  beheld  to  her  unspeakable  joy,  Ronald  Mor- 
ton. The  bright  glare  revealed  her  to  him.  He  did  not 
look  to  see  who  else  was  there.  He  knew  her  in  a  moment. 
He  asked  not  how  she  came  there,  but  clasping  her  in  his 
arms,  he  carried  her  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

''  Ohy  Ronald,  my  mother  !"  she  exclaimed. 

Several  persons  had  followed  him. 
"  I'll  look  after  her,  miss,"  said  Job  Truefitt,  taking  up 
Mrs.  Armytage,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  she  had  been  a 
child,  and  accompanying  his  chief.  An  officer — ^it  was 
Glover — ^who  had  got  on  board  from  one  of  the  other  boats, 
seeing  Donna  Julia,  without  a  word,  lifting  her  in  his 
arms,  carried  her  to  the  ship's  side.  With  the  assistance 
of  Pedro  Alvarez  they  were  lowered  safely  into  the  boats. 
Many  of  the  seamen  were  then  about  to  leap  in,  but  the 
captain  drove  them  back  with  his  sword. 

"  Shame  on  you  !  there  are  old  men  and  a  priest  to 
be  first  placed  in  safety,"  he  shouted.  "Help  them  first, 
and  then  think  about  yourselves." 

Even  at  that  awful  moment  the  men  obeyed.  The 
marquis  and  the  priest  were  lowered  down,  and  Colond 
Armytage  followed.  As  Pedro  Alvarez  was  helping  him 
down  the  side  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Keep  an  eye  on  old 
Tacon,  he  is  even  now  meditating  how  he  may  escape.  I 
will  lower  him  down  to  you." 

The  captain  then  caught  hold  of  Tacon,  and  without 
much  ceremony  sent  him  down  after  the  rest. 

Ronald's  boat  was  now  full  enough,  and  he  ordered  the 
men  to  shove  off  onA.  \\^oTi\k^\r  oars,  while  the  other 
boats  toot  off  fhe  xem^ii^et  oi  ^^  ^«^ . 
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A  considerable  number  of  the  Frencbmen  bad  been 
taken  off  the  burning  ship,  when  Bonald  saw  the  brave 
captain  standing  bj  himself,  he  having  refused  to  quit  her 
till  his  men  were  in  safety. 

"  It  were  a  pity  so  brave  a  fellow  should  be  lost,"  said 
Ronald. 

"Oh,  do — do  save  him!"  cried  Edda,  who  heard  the 
remark.     **  He  is  kind  and  good  as  well  as  brave." 

This  was  enough;  he  once  more  steered  the  boat 
towards  the  burning  ship.  Just  then  a  burning  spar  fell 
from  aloft.  It  appeared  to  strike  him,  for  he  disappeared. 
A  groan  escaped  all  who  saw  the  accident. 

"  He  may  not  be  killed  though,  sir,"  said  Job  Truefitt. 
«  KI  may,  I'U  look  for  him." 

Bionald  gave  him  leave.  There  were  numbers  of  ropes 
hanging  over  the  frigate's  quarter.  Job  swarmed  up  by 
one  of  them,  and  directly  after  appeared  with  the  captain, 
about  whose  body  he  had  secured  a  rope.  He  lowered 
him  down  into  the  boat,  and  followed  immediately.  Still 
numbers  of  the  crew  remained.  Many  who  had  gone  below 
hearing  that  there  were  boats  alongside,  came  up  with  the 
hopes  of  escaping.  When  the  already  overloaded  boats 
pulled  away  their  rage  and  despair  knew  no  bounds.  They 
were  seen  standing  on  the  hammock-nettings,  or  in  the 
mizzen  rigging,  shaking  their  fists  and  uttering  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations  on  the  heads  of  those  who  they  con- 
sidered were  deserting  them.  As  it  was,  the  boats  were  so 
full  that  not  another  person  could  have  been  received  on 
board  with  safety. 

Morton  gave  the  orders  for  the  boats  to  pull  back  to  the 
**  Scorpion."  It  was  heavy  work,  for  there  was  a  strong 
wind  and  a  heavy  sea ;  but  the  crews  encouraging  each 
other  cheerfully  pulled  on. 

What  joy  filled  Morton's  l[ieekxVi  «l\i  \M»nik%\i^^'^  *^^ 
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meftns  of  preserving  Edda's  life  and  tliat  of  her  &tfaer  and 
mother !  He  did  not  press  lier  to  say  muoh ;  bat  a  few 
words  explained  how  they  came  to  be  on  board  the  Frendi 
frigate. 

Her  feelings  were  not  dissimilar  to  his.  She  was  wii)h 
him  again,  and  she  had  no  fear  for  the  future. 

Pedro  Alvarez,  too,  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  haying 
been  taken  prisoner,  when  he  found  from  Colonel  Armytage 
who  was  his  captor.  "  The  very  man  I  wished  to  meet,"  he 
said  to  himself.  '^  He  will  tell  me  where  his  &ther  is  to  be 
found,  and  Rolf  Morton  is  an  important  witness  in  proving 
the  claim  of  my  poor  Hernan.  Where  can  he  be  though? 
Probably  he  had  gone  with  the  boats  to  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  other  ships,  and  was  not  aware  of  our  danger." 

Just  before  daylight  the  boats  reached  the  "  Scorpicm." 
The  ladies  were  carried  below  to  obtain  that  rest  thejse 
much  required,  and  Ronald  accommodated  the  rest  of  tiie 
party  as  well  as  he  could. 

Pedro  Alvarez  at  once  went  up  to  him  and  claimed  hi* 
acquaintance.  "  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  circumstances  wiA 
which  it  is  important  you  should  be  acquainted  withoui 
delay,"  he  said.  "  I  know  that  you  Kav-  every  reason  to 
be  interested  in  Donna  Hilda  Escalante,  known  as  the 
Lady  of  Lunnasting." 

Ronald  was  all  attention.  He  knew  how  really  iniO' 
rested  Mrs.  Armytage  was  in  all  concerning  her  nnhi^ 
sister,  while  he  was  most  anxious  to  show  his  gratitude  by 
serving  her. 

Pedro  Alvarez  then  explained  who  he  himself  was,  and 
told  his  astonished  hearer  that  the  pirate  Tacon,  whom  he 
had  on  board,  was  the  very  man  who  had  carried  of 
Hilda's  child,  which  child  had  been  rescued  and  brongB 
up  by  him. 

"  Then  ttie  youn^  o^ci^t  ^V^T».^\isa^i5,  ^<Qk  ^^k^xL  and  so    i 
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unexpectedly  met,  and  wbo  appears  to  haye  sncb  bitter 
animosity  towards  mo,  is  no  other  than  Heman  Escalante, 
the  long-lost  son  of  my  kind  patroness  Donna  Hilda  ?" 
exclaimed  Ronald. 

"  Snch  is  the  case,"  said  Pedro  Alvarez.  "  He  has 
faUen  in  love  with  his  fair  cousin,  and  he  believes  that  you 
are  his  rival.  He  has  another  reason  for  disliking  you, 
but  of  that  by  and  by.  I  believe  that  I  can  do  you  a  ser- 
Tice,  and  certainly  you  can  do  me  a  considerable  one. 
You  owe  me  a  good  turn,  let  me  tell  you ;  for  in  conse- 
quence of  having  assisted  you  to  escape,  I  was  obliged  to 
take  command  of  a  privateer,  bound  for  the  East  Indies, 
and  to  make  my  escape  firom  France.  I  was  wandering 
about  in  those  seas  for  many  years ;  but  at  length  having 
some  friends  in  power,  I  was  reinstated  in  the  French  navy. 
However,  my  heart  has  never  been  estranged  from  Spain. 
She  is  at  peace  with  England  ;  and  as  I  now  hope  to  see 
the  great  object  of  my  existence  accomplished — the  son  of 
my  old  captain  established  in  his[^rights — I  purpose  throw- 
ing off  my  allegiance  to  France,  and  becoming  once  more 
a  Spaniard.  I  have  told  you  all  this,  at  a  moment  so 
im£tting,  because  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  endeavour 
to  prevent  any  of  the  persons  who  were  on  board  my 
frigate  from  escaping.  Tacon  will  certainly  make  the 
attempt.  He  does  not  know  of  what  crimes  he  may  be 
found  guilty,  and  instinctively  will  do  what  he  can  to  be  at 
Kberty." 

In  a  few  words  the  worthy  Pedro  also  told  Ronald  who 
the  marquis  and  the  old  priest  were,  and  he  undertook  to 
do  his  best  to  keep  a  watch  on  them  till  they  had  given  the 
evidence  required  to  establish  young  Heman  in  his 
rights. 

"  Believe  me,"  he  added,  "  I  wish  him  no  ill,  and  I 
would  gladly  make  any  sacrifice  to  Eee  \aTCLT^'^AT^^\»<^^'^E^ 
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mother  and  the  possessor  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  As 
to  the  marqnis,  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me ;  I 
never  liked  him  when  we  had  him  on  board  the  "  Lnperi- 
ons,"  while  the  priest  always  puzzled  me,  Tacon  showed 
himself  to  be  a  most  perfect  rogue,  and  I  suspect  wiU  give 
us  no  little  trouble  before  we  can  get  the  required  truth 
out  of  him.  Howerer,  as  it  can  be  proved  that  he  com- 
mitted an  act  of  piracy  in  attacking  a  Spanish  vessel,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  putting  him  into  irons,  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  his  escaping." 

Pedro  Alvarez  was  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangementi 
made  by  Morton,  while  the  miserable  Tacon  complaiiied 
bitterly  of  the  hard  £ate  to  which  he  was  doomed. 

"  Oh,  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  this  world  !**  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I  no  sooner  get  my  legs  out  of  one  pair  of  irons 
than  I  find  them  clapped  into  another — ^wretched — ill-used 
man  that  I  am !  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  a  bt?** 

When  daylight  returned,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
fire-ships  became  apparent.  The  whole  French  fleet  by 
scattered  about  in  every  direction.  Some  had  disappeared 
altogether.  They  had  either  sunk  or  effected  their  escape 
up  the  harbour,  but  the  greater  number  lay  hard  and  fest 
on  shore,  some  so  much  on  the  heel  that  a  few  shots  from  the 
British  ships  would  have  knocked  holes  in  their  bottomSi 
and  when  the  tide  rose  have  effectually  prevented  their 
again  floating. 

Soon  after  daybreak  the  gallant  Lord  Claymore,  the 
soul  and  moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  signalized  to  the 
Admiral  that  the  whole  might  be  destroyed.  For  a  long 
time  no  notice  of  his  signals  was  taken.  At  length  some 
vessels  were  sent  to  his  assistance,  but  much  valuable  time 
was  lost,  and  several  of  the  French  ships,  by  throwing 
overboard  thevr  a\«x^^  ^tA.  ^osi'e.^  €.oated  and  got  higher  np 
the  harbour. 
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When  tlie  British  squadron  did  get  into  action,  they 
performed  their  work  effectually,  and  four  line-of-battle 
ships  and  a  fifty-gun  ship  were  taken,  two  of  which  were 
at  once  destroyed.  The  other  two  were  not  set  on  fire  till 
night,  when  a  panic  seized  the  French  crews,  who  believed 
them  to  be  more  fire-ships,  and  then  some  again  cut  their 
cables,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  up  the  harbour,  while 
one  captain  and  his  ship's  company  abandoned  their  ship 
altogether.  One  man  only  was  left  on  board,  who  by  his 
bravery  and  presence  of  mind  prevented  her  from  becom- 
ing a  prize  to  an  English  midshipman  and  his  boat's  crew. 
When  the  boat  pulled  up,  he  hailed  in  a  loud  voice,  order- 
ing her  to  keep  off,  and  having  a  number  of  marines* 
muskets  ready,  he  fired  them  one  after  the  other,  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  midshipman  of  course  fully  believed 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  crew  were  still  on  board. 

The  next  day  some  fresh  fire-ships  were  fitted  for  the 
pnrpose  of  destroying  the  enemy's  ships  on  shore,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  got  at.  The  wind  was,  how 
ever,  unfavourable,  and  the  enterprise  was  ultimately 
abandoned. 

Eonald's  own  ship  was  not  engaged  in  these  operations^ 
and  he  perhaps  was  secretly  not  sorry  to  avoid  the  risk  his 
passengers  would  have  run  had  she  been  so.  He  however 
accompanied  Lord  Claymore,  and  assisted  in  capturing  the 
line-of-battle  ships  and  in  removing  the  prisoners.  He 
made  all  the  inquiries  he  could  from  the  prisoners  for 
Alfonso  Gerardin,  but  not  a  word  could  he  hear  of  him, 
and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  must  have  been  killed. 

"  Poor  Heman !"  he  said  to  himself.  "  It  will  be  sad 
if  such  is  your  fate  at  the  very  moment  that  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  your  being  restored  to  your  name  and  station." 

Directly  after  this  Lord  Claymore  returned  to  England, 
and  the  *'  Scorpion"  was  also  ordered  hoisi<^. 
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Althongli  most  of  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  bnmiiig 
frigate  were  removed,  on  Morton's  application  Pedro 
Alvarez  was  allowed  to  remain  on  board  the  corvette.  He 
kept  likewise  that  worthy — Tacon — as  he  felt  snre  if  he  did 
not  he  should  never  see  him  again.  Colonel  Annytage 
behaved  much  more  conrteQusly  to  Bonald  than  he  had 
formerly  done,  but  still  there  was  more  stiffness  in  his 
manner  than  was  pleasant ;  and  in  his  presence  his  wife 
and  daughter  appeared  restrained  and  uneasy,  as  if  he  had 
laid  injunctions  on  them  which  they  would  gladly  hsve 
broken  through. 

The  day  afber  the  marquis  got  on  board  he  was  seiiai 
with  a  severe  illness,  brought  on  by  the  anxiety  and  alann 
which  he  had  experienced.  The  surgeon  pronounced  ik  to 
be  very  dangerous.  Glover  had  given  up  his  cabin  to  hiiB, 
and  now  assisted  poor  Donna  Julia  in  tending  hiTn^  whiob 
he  did  with  the  greatest  devotion. 

The  "  Scorpion "  had  a  quick  passage  to  PlymonA, 
where  Colonel  Armytage  and  his  family  went  on  shore. 

Edda's  last  words  to  Ronald  were, "  We  most  live  in 
hope.  My  father  may  compel  me  to  remain  single,  as  I 
will  not  marry  in  opposition  to  his  wishes ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  will  marry  no  one  but  you." 

What  more  could  a  lover  wisely  desire  ? 

"  Hope  has  borne  me  up  hitherto.  It  will,  I  trust,  coa- 
tinue  to  sustain  me,"  answered  Bonald,  as,  having  escorted 
her  and  her  parents  on  shore,  he  was  compelled  to  retnit 
on  board. 

The  marquis  continued  too  ill  to  be  moved,  and  "Fti&a 
Mendez  claimed  the  right,  as  his  confessor,  of  remaining 
with  him.  To  this  Morton  had  no  objection,  especialljtf 
the  priest  interfered  with  no  one,  and  made  himself  a  WT 
agreeable  com^amoix.  Ronald  was  doubting  how  to  dis- 
pose of  Pedro  J^'^«seL,iQ>T!TNVQisLV^V^\tfwg^      feelsuui 
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regard.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  send  him  on  shore, 
where  he  wonld  have  been  committed  to  prison.  While  he 
was  thus  uncertain  how  to  act,  he  received  orders  to  fill 
up  with  provisions  and  stores,  and  to  proceed  to  the  north 
seas  for  a  summer  cruise.  For  this  he  was  not  sorry,  for 
though  he  would  have  preferred  being  more  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  Channel,  it  gave  him  the  prospect  of  visiting 
Shetland.  He  had  written  to  his  father  as  soon  as  he 
reached  England,  and  told  him  everything  that  occurred. 
It  would  now  be  impossible  for  him  to  know  what  steps 
lie  might  think  fit  to  take  till  he  could  meet  him  in  Shetland. 
He  thought  over  the  matter  with  regard  to  Pedro  Alvarez, 
and  thinking  it  probable  that  he  would  not  be  inquired  for, 
he  offered  to  allow  him  to  remain  on  board  as  his  guest,  on 
receiving  his  parole  that  he  would  not  escape.  This  he  of 
course  at  once  gave,  as  he  was  himself  very  anxious  to 
visit  Shetland  that  he  might  communicate  with  Sir  Marcus 
Wardhill  and  Hilda,  in  order  to  arrange  the  proofs  necessary 
for  Heman  to  establish  his  claims. 

The  marquis,  as  he  lay  on  his  sick  bed,  little  dreamed 
of  the  probable  result  of  his  plots  and  contrivances,  and  of 
the  reverse  of  fortune  preparing  for  him. 

Pedro  Alvarez  had  clearly  explained  all  his  plans  to 
Konald. 

**I  will,  my  friend,  help  you  to  the  utmost  to  do  justice 
to  the  wronged;  and  scarcely  any  event  will  give  me 
greater  satisfaction  than  seeing  Donna  Hilda  Escalante 
recover  her  son,"  said  Morton ;  "  but  I  fear  that  by  so 
doing  I  shall  make  a  mortal  enemy  of  Colonel  Armytage 
who  would  otherwise  succeed  to  the  Lunnasting  property ; 
and  I  shall  deprive  his  daughter  of  the  fortxme  which  would 
&11  to  her." 

Pedro  Alvarez  looked  at  him  hard. 

"  Should  Heman  Escalante  ever  ftucc^^^L  \Ai  ^'^k  \iqs^« 
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nasting  property,  I  can  answer  for  it  that  Miss  Armytago 
will  not  be  the  sufferer,"  he  answered. 

The  remark  shot  a  pang  through  Eonald's  heari 
"  Should  Heman  become  owner  of  Lunnasting,  and  a 
Spanish  marquis,  what  pressure  will  Colonel  Armytage 
bring  to  bear  to  compel  Edda  to  break  her  promises  to  me, 
and  to  unite  herself  to  him.  It  was  of  that  the  Spaniard  -was 
thinking.  But  no ;  I  have  heard  and  read  of  the  fiedsehood 
and  faithlessness  of  women,  but  I  will  not  beUeve  thafc 
Edda  Armytage  could  by  any  possibility  be  guilty  of  gnch 
treachery :  the  very  thought  is  dishonouring  to  her.  Did 
I  think  that  such  a  union  would  tend  to  her  happiness,  I 
would  release  her  from  her  promise ;  but  I  feel  sure  it 
would  not.  No,  no !  wealth  and  rank  would  not  bribe 
her.  She  loves  me.  What  pride  and  happiness  to  know 
that  I  am  loved  for  myself,  and  myself  alone !  Should  I 
be  deceived,  life  in  future  will  indeed  be  a  blank.** 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Hilda  Wardhill,  or  rather  Donna  Hilda  Escalante,  was  i 
to  be  seen  in  her  turret  chamber  in  the  same  spot^  and 
almost  in  the  same  position,  as  when  first  in  her  youth 
and  glorious  beauty  she  was  introduced  to  the  reader. 
Years  had  dimmed  and  changed  that  beauty,  but  had  not 
altogether  destroyed  it ;  and  as  she  now  sat  habited  in 
black,  her  complexion  pure  as  alabaster,  and  her  light  hair 
braided  over  her  forehead,  which  was  bowed  down  over  a 
volume  of  huge  dimensions,  she  presented  a  subject  whick 
a  painter  would  have  delighted  to  portray. 

She  leaned \>wiVm\kax  o^Miis^^ssA^^^^aing  her  hand  on 
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her  brow,  exclaimed,  ''  In  vain  have  I  studied  to  ascertam 
how,  or  in  what  gaise  lie  will  return.  I  demand  an  an- 
swer,  but  the  oracles  cruelly  refuse  to  reply.  Oh  that  I 
had  the  potent  secret  by  which  I  could  compel  an  answer : 
and  that  the  dark  veil  which  hides  the  future  might  be 
torn  aside  to  disclose  the  view  I  long  to  see !  Yet  of  one 
thing  I  am  certain — the  time  cannot  be  far  distant ;  of  this 
many  significant  erents  have  warned  me.  The  return  of 
Rolf  Morton  after  so  long  an  absence  is  strange ;  my 
father's  illness  and  his  strong  desire  to  see  my  sister  Edda 
once  more,  and  her  daughter,  who  they  tell  me  is  lorely  as 
she  was.  The  old  man's  illness  will,  I  doubt  not,  induce 
that  stem  English  colonel  to  come  down  that  he  may 
secure  some  share  of  his  wealth.  He  dreams  not  that 
my  Heman  will  return  some  day  to  claim  his  own, 
and  prevent  poor  Edda's  daughter  from  becoming 
the  Lady  of  Lunnastiog,  as  they  now  believe  she  will 
be." 

Her  hand  slowly  dropped  from  her  brow,  and  she  gazed 
forth  on  the  ocean. 

"  What — what  is  yonder  object  ?  Is  it  a  phantom  of 
the  brain  or  a  reality  ?"  she  exclaimed,  rising  from  her 
seat,  and  pointing  towards  the  south-west.  "  See,  there — 
there  at  the  very  spot  where  that  beautiful  ship  first  ap- 
peared, which  the  cruel  ocean  dashed  to  fragments  on  these 
rocks  of  Shetland,  floats  her  counterpart.  Can  it  be  her 
— the  *St.  Cecilia'  herself?  Is  all  that  has  passed  for 
these  long  years  a  di-eam  p  No,  no  ;  it  has  been  too  real, 
too  palpable,  too  full  of  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  hope  de- 
ferred, to  be  a  dream.  Yet,  what  is  that  ? — a  ship,  come 
to  mock  me,  as  others  have  done  ;  first  to  raise  my  hopes 
that  my  long-lost  son  is  on  board,  and  again  as  bitterly  to 
disappoint  them." 

^*  Yes,  cousin ;  that  is  a  ship,  and  a  very  fine  ahii^^i^^^  \ 
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ft  British  man-of-war,  I  jndge,  by  the  ensign  wldch  floats 
proudly  at  her  peak,"  said  a  voice  behind  her. 

Hilda  turned  quickly  round,  and  an  angry  frown  rose 
on  her  brow  as  she  saw  Lawrence  Brindister,  who  had 
entered  just  as  she  had  discovered  the  strange  ship.  He 
shuffled  up  to  the  window,  with  a  peculiar  gait  partlj 
oaused  by  the  size  of  his  shoes.  His  appearance,  as  he 
advanced  in  age,  had  become  more  grotesque.  He  wore  a 
gay-flowered  waistcoat,  with  knee  breeches,  and  huge  silver 
buckles  on  his  shoes.  His  coat,  which  was  mnch  too  large 
for  his  now  shrunken  figure,  was  trimmed  with  gold  lace 
in  a  style  already  long  gone  out  of  fashion.  His  grey  eyes 
looked  larger  and  rounder  than  ever,  while  his  hair,  which 
had  become  perfectly  white,  was  cropped  short,  and  stood 
on  end  like  the  quills  of  an  irritated  porcupine. 

''  Yes,  cousin,  that  is  a  ship  I  wot,  for  I  have  been 
looking  at  her  for  an  hour  past  through  the  telescope,  and 
from  the  way  she  is  standiug,  I  judge  that  she  is  bound  in 
here,  and  will  bring  up  in  Bastling  Sound.  May  her  fate 
be  happier  than  that  of  another  ship  which  once  brought 
up  there  !" 

The  expression  of  BQlda's  countenance  might  have 
moved  a  heart  of  stone,  but  Lawrence  either  did  not  un- 
derstand, or  took  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain,  totally  una- 
ware, however,  of  its  extent. 

"Why  comes  she  here,  I  wonder?"  he  continued. 
"  Once  upon  a  time,  I  would  have  gone  to  ascertain,  hut 
my  old  arms  can  now  scarcely  paddle  a  boat  across  the  voe, 
and  were  I  to  attempt  to  go,  and  the  tide  catch  me,  I  might 
be  swept  helplessly  out  to  sea.  It  might  not  be  a  bad 
ending  for  the  puir  auld  daft  bodie,  you'll  be  saying, 
cousin,  and  a  wonder  it  had  never  happened  before.  But 
I've  some  work  to  do  before  that  time,  Hilda,  We  are 
all  born  into  t\ie  tjotV^  \»o  ^^^<3tD:^iM^  ^^me  act,  great  or 
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Bmall,  as  the  case  maj  be  and  our  wits  will  allow.  'Tis  a 
fact  a  fool  knows,  but  wise  men  are  apt  to  forget.  My 
work's  not  done  yet.  *  The  prince  will  hae  his  ain  again ! 
The  prince  will  hae  his  ain  again  !'  and  before  long,  too, 
let  me  tell  yon,  cousin." 

"  Lawrence,  what  is  the  import  of  those  words  ?" 
exclaimed  Hilda,  vehemently,  grasping  his  arm  as  she 
spoke ;  "  for  years  past  you  have  uttered  them.  I  adjure 
you,  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"  Cousin,  I  am  but  a  puir  ftde,"  answered  Lawrence, 
looking  calmly  into  her  face ;  '^  fules  speak  mony  things 
without  meaning,  ye  ken." 

Hilda  looked  steadfastly  in  his  face,  and  he  returned 
her  gaze  with  an  expression  so  unmoved  and  idiotic,  that 
she  saw  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  a  satisfactory  reply. 

They  were  standing  close  to  the  window  as  she  turned 
j&om  him ;  her  glance  once  more  ranged  over  the  ocean. 
Again  she  stopped  and  gazed;  Lawrence  watched  the 
direction  of  her  eyes. 

^'  Ha,  ha,  cousin  !  you  have  discovered  the  other  craft,, 
have  you  ?  Who  comes  in  her,  think  you  ?  Guests  are 
expected  at  the  castle,  I  understand,  and  some  at  the 
cottage,  if  so  you  choose  to  designate  my  friend  Bolf 
Morton's  abode;  sages  learned  in  the  law  coming  to 
investigate  a  knotty  subject,  to  unravel  a  long-continued 
mystery.  Curious  if  they  come  together,  but  not  sur- 
prising should  they  have  managed  to  fall  out  on  the 
voyage.  We'll  hope  they  have  not,  for  it  would  not  be 
quite  becoming,  would  it,  cousin  ?" 

''I  understand  you  not,"  answered  Hilda,  still  con- 
tinuing to  watch  the  two  vessels.  The  latter-mentioned 
one  was  a  cutter  or  smack,  such  as  was  employed  in  the 
summer  months  to  keep  up  the  communication  between 
the  islands  and  the  ports  of  Aberd^u  ^tl4  \^^^«    ^^^^ 


not  a  bnga 
*^o  free,  am! 
cxprcsijed  iVi- 

"I  will,  i: 

Any  moiiiciit 
tliickly  aroii!:-. 
one  but  nic." 

At  that  n-- 
slio  heard  iln 
—"To  the    r. 
shouted,  "  I.)  • 

Edda   Ka\v 
herself;  whi!»- 
attempting  in  : 
good  horscin;i'  . 
succeed. 

While    son;« 
carry  off  Mrs. 
others  were   i\u 
the  approachiiu- 
body  of  men  L 
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!:if  Sir  Marcus's  cbamber.     The  old  man  was  seated  in  a 

arm-chair,  propped  np  Tsith  cushions,  before  a  blazing 

A  small  table,  with  a  glass  and  some  cordial,  was  by 

side,  and  his  feet,  which  rested  on  a  footstool,  were 

into  loose  slippers,  while  a  dressing-robe  thrown 

him  made  it  appear  as  If  he  had  but  just  risen. 

long  white  hair  drawn  back,  and  fastened  in  a  queue 

exposed  his  high  thin  forehead,  while  his  lustreless 

and  fallen  jaw  showed  that  the  hand  of  time  was 

dng  heavily  on  him,  and  summoning  him  to  conclude 

career  on  earth. 

He  was  sitting  alone,  without  book  or  newspaper,  or 

means  of  employing  his  time,  absorbed  in  his  own 

rhts — a  melancholy  picture  of  an  unloved,  unloving 

age.     He  looked  up,  as  Lawrence  entered,  without 

^,   but.  the  expression  which    passed  across   his 

lienance   showed  that  he  was  annoyed  at    the    in- 


fo.* They're  coming,  cousin  !  they're  coming!"  exclaimed 
mce,  taking  no  heed  of  this.     '^  The  vessel  is  close 
'Ittid  they  will  be  on  shore  soon,  even  before  you  can 

a  boat  to  meet  them." 
I  "Who— who?"    asked  the  old  man,  rousing  up,  but 

ibling  violently.     "  Who  do  you  mean,  Lawrence  ?" 
•- "Colonel  Armytage  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  whom 
0ent  for,  and  some  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law, 
you  didn't  send  for,  I  ween.     There'll  be  strange 
igs  at  Lunnasting  before  long,   Sir  Marcus.      *  The 
will  hae  his  ain  again,  his  ain  again  !'  the  puir  fole 
you  have  tyrannized  over  for  so  many  long  years 
show  that  he  is  no  fule  after  all,  compared  to  some 
10  are  considered  wise  men.    Ho,  ho,  ho  !     '  The  prince 
hae  his  ain  again,  his  ain  again !'  " 
The  old  man  bent  down  his  head,  and  hid  his  face  in 
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his  liands,  while  Lawrence,  shouting  and  laughing,  shuffled 
out  of  the  room. 

Meantime,  Hilda  had  been  watching  the  corvette  and 
the  smack.  What  the  former  was  about  to  do  still  remained 
doubtfo],  but  the  latter  continued  her  course  till  she  came 
to  an  anchor  close  in  with  the  mouth  of  the  voe.  A  boafe 
which  Hilda  recognized  as  belonging  to  Bolf  Morton  went 
out  to  meet  her.  The  smack's  own  boat  was  also  lowered, 
and  several  people,  among  whom  were  two  ladies, 
embarked  in  her. 

A  tall  thin  man  stepped  into  Bolf 's  boat  with  the  air 
of  a  sailor,  and  having  shaken  hrm^  warmly  by  the  hand, 
assisted  in  two  other  gentlemen  in  black  dresses,  who 
showed  by  their  movements  that  they  were  far  from  well 
accustomed  to  nautical  adventure. 

While  Bolf's  boat  proceeded  up  the  voe,  the  other 
pulled  towards  the  Lunnasting  landing-place.  Hilda  would 
fain  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  corvette,  but 
believing  that  her  sister  had  arrived  she  hurried  down  to 
meet  her.  At  first  she  was  about  to  go  down  to  the 
landing-place,  but  her  courage  failed,  and  she  waited  in 
the  great  hall  to  receive  her  guests.  At  last  they  entered, 
ushered  in  by  Lawrence,  who  kept  bowing  and  flourishing 
his  three-cornered  hat  before  them  in  a  way  which  seemed 
more  like  mockery  than  respect. 

Colonel  Armytage  approached  Hilda  with  formal  re- 
spect, but  the  sisters  threw  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms,  and  the  younger  found  vent  for  her  feelings  in  a 
torrent  of  tears;  but  not  a  drop  fell  from  Hilda's  eye. 
Edda  stood  hesitating  for  a  moment,  and  then  threw  her 
arms  round  her  aunt's  neck,  and  kissed  her  affectionately. 
"  Oh,  may  you  be  more  happy  than  either  of  us !"  was 

all  Hilda  said,  aa  B\LQ\oo\^^tthe  sweet  face  beaming  up 

at  her. 
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A  gentleman  followed  Colonel  Armytage  into  the  room. 
Hilda  looked  towards  him  as  if  to  inquire  who  he 
was. 

"  He  is  Mr.  Boland,  my  legal  adviser,"  said  the  colonel. 
''  I  thought  it  wiser  to  bring  him,  in  case  any  difficultieB 
should  arise  about  the  succession  to  this  property." 

"  What  difficulties  can  arise  ? — what  doubts  are  there  ?" 
inquired  Hilda  in  an  agitated  tone. 

"  Matters  will  be  explained  to  you,  madam,  shortly,'* 
answered  Colonel  Armytage,  suspecting  that  Hilda  had 
not  heard  of  the  discovery  of  her  son. 

He  was  not  a  man  who  would  have  attempted  to 
prevent  him  from  obtaining  his  rights,  but  he  had  not 
virtue  enough  to  resist  the  wish  that  he  might,  after  all, 
never  appear  to  claim  them. 

The  meeting  between  Sir  Marcus  TVardhill  and  his 
once  favourite  daughter  was  very  painful.  He  scarcely 
aroused  himself  to  greet  her. 

"  You  have  come  a  long  distance,  daughter,  and  have 
been  a  long  time  coming,"  he  said,  putting  out  his  hand^ 
and  looking  up  coldly  in  her  face.  "  I  suppose  you  feared 
the  old  man  might  die  and  leave  his  wealth  elsewhere ;  it 
was  that  made  you  come,  Edda  ?" 

Mrs.  Armytage,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  i^tooped 
down  and  kissed  the  old  man's  forehead.  "  Father,  no — 
do  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  speak  thus,''  she  sobbed  out. 
"Money  I  have  never  coveted.  You  sent  for  Colonel 
Armytage ;  you  desired  us  to  accompany  him,  and  most 
gladly  we  came ;  but  it  was  to  see  you,  and  you  only,  dear 
fifcther." 

"  Ah,  so  I  did — now  I  recollect,"  said  Sir  Marcus.  "  I 
never  loved  him  and  he  never  loved  me,  but  he  is  a  man — 
he  has  sense ;  he  knows  the  world ;  he  can  rule  a  disorderly 
household.     Go  out,  all  of  you.    Iia\i  Vvml  <ii>^i£L^  \s^S  ^^ 
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baye  matters  to  arrange,  and  no  time  is  to  be  lost.    Go,  go 
quickly !" 

Colonel  Armytage  and  Mr.  Boland,  when  summoned, 
hurried  np  to  the  old  man's  room  with  dne  alacrity. 
There  was  a  well-satisfied  smile  on  the  colonel's  lips  as  he 
passed  Lawrence  in  the  passage.  Lawrence  observed  it, 
and  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh  shuffled  off  downstairs. 

Colonel  Armytage  and  his  lawyer  were  closeted  an 
hour  or  more  with  Sir  Marcus,  and  when  they  came  out 
there  was  a  look  of  satisfaction  in  the  colonel's  counte- 
nance which  showed  that  he  believed  he  had  attained  the 
object  he  had  in  view  in  coming  to  see  his  father-in-law. 
When  he  soon  afterwards  met  his  wife,  he  appeared  to  be 
in  far  better  humour  than  she  had  long  known  him. 

"  Your  father,  my  good  wife,  is  a  far  more  reasonable 
man  than  I  expected  to  find  him,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand  with  an  unusually  affectionate  air.  "  I  had  few  or 
no  difficulties  with  him.  He  told  me,  what  I  have  long 
suspected,  that  your  sister  Hilda  is  the  victim  at  times  of 
-  strange  hallucinations,  that  she  is  eccentric  always — in 
fact,  that  she  is  totally  unable  to  manage  this  property. 
He  has  therefore,  in  the  most  sensible  way,  left  it  entirely 
to  us,  with  the  proviso  that  we  make  a  certain  a«llowance 
for  your  sister's  maintenance.  Our  daughter,  therefore, 
becomes  the  heiress  of  Lunnasting,  and  as  such  I  feel  has 
a  right  to  make  as  good  a  match  as  any  girl  in  the 
kingdom.  The  property  has  been  well  looked  after  for 
many  years,  and  your  father  has  spent  little  or  nothing. 
A  miserly  fit,  very  fortunately  for  us,  seized  him,  ajid  he 
has  been  hoarding  up  his  wealth  for  years  past.  I  had  no 
notion  he  had  so  much." 

"Poor  Hilda!"  was  all  Mrs.  Armytage  said;  she  was 
going  to  add,  "  Poor  ^dda*  I"  for  she  foresaw  the  grief  and 
trouble  prepared  ioT\ver  d^^^Xet, 
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"Why,  madam,  yon  do  not  look  pleased  at  this  an- 
nonncement  of  onr  good  fortune,"  said  Colonel  Armyt-age. 

"  How  can  I,  when  I  know  that  my  poor  sister,  who 
has  so  long  been  mistress  here,  will  ere  long  find  herself 
almost  disinherited?" 

"Nonsenical  ideas!"  said  Colonel  Armytage,  scorn- 
fully. "  Tour  sister  will  be  as  happy  as  her  nature  will 
allow  lier,  with  her  books  and  abstruse  studies,  which,  by 
all  accounts,  have  turned  her  brain,  and  unfitted  her  for 
erery-day  life.  However,  we  will  not  discuss  the  subject. 
It  is  settled  to  my  satisfaction,  at  all  events.  I  am  no 
longer  the  miserable  beggar  I  was  two  hours  ago.  By  the 
by,  what  has  become  of  our  tall  Mend  who  accompanied  ns 
from  Aberdeen  P  I  expected  to  have  seen  him  here.  He 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
'things  here,  and  intimate  with  those  two  black-coated 
gentlemen  who  professed  to  be  ministers.  From  the  tone 
of  their  conversation,  and  the  merry  twinkle  in  their  eyes, 
I  rather  suspected  them,  to  say  the  truth." 

''A  fine-looking  old  gentleman  came  off  to  receive 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage.  ''He  is  a  resident  on  the 
island.     I  know  no  more." 

''  It  matters  not ;  I  only  hope  that  we  shall  not  have  to 
encounter  that  tall,  red-haired  young  man  again,"  observed 
the  colonel.  "  His  manner  to  me  was  most  offensive :  he 
is  a  sailor,  I  feel  sure,  by  the  way  he  walked  the  deck. 
He  recognized  the  sloop-of-war  we  saw  in  the  ojQ^g ;  but 
when  I  asked  her  name  he  pretended  not  to  hear  my  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  look  he  gave  me,  as  he  turned  round,  pre- 
vented me  from  again  asking  it.  I  wonder,  though,  what 
has  become  of  her !  Some  of  the  people  on  board  the 
smack  seemed  to  think  that  she  might  anchor  in  the  Sound 
near  here.     What  is  the  name  given  to  it  ?" 

"  Eastling  Sound,"  answered  Mrs,  Arm.^t»^\  "  ^^^ass^ 
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haye  a  perfect  view  of  it  from  the  eastern  tower,  if  yoa 
like  to  go  there.*' 

When  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Armytage  reached  the  tower, 
they  fonnd  theur  daughter  already  there,  attended  hy  Law- 
rence Brindister,  who  had  placed  himaelf  before  her,  that 
she  might  rest  a  telescope  on  his  shoolder  to  look  at  the 
corvette,  which  was  ghding  graceAilly  down  EaatKiig 
Sound,  and  shortening  sail  preparatory  to  coming  to  an 
anchor.     Edda  had  not  heard  her  parents  approach. 

'*  Yonder  seems  truly  a  hrave  and  gallant  ship,  sweet 
cousin  mine,"  said  Lawrence ;  *^  you  may  have  seen  mai^ 
such  in  your  wanderings.  Can  you  guess  her  name^  or 
whence  she  comes  ?'* 

Edda  did  not  answer ;  she  was  looking  so  stead&st^ 
through  the  glass,  that  she  scarcely  heard  him.  Lawrence 
felt  the  glass  tremhling  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  yes — ^it  is  the  *  Scorpion !'  "  she  exdainied. 

"  And  what  is  there  wonderftd  in  the  *  Scorpion,*  fm 
coz  ?"  asked  Lawrence. 

"  Do  not  you  know,  cousin  Lawrence,  that  she  is  com- 
manded by  a  very  brave  officer,  Captain  Ronald  Morton  ?" 
said  Edda. 

"  That  is  fortunate  indeed,"  exclaimed  Lawrence,  turn- 
ing round  suddenly,  and  encountering  Colonel  Armytage'e 
gaze  fixed  on  him. 

"  Why  is  it  fortunate  ?'*  asked  the  colonel. 

"  Because  he  is,  I  opine,  a  very  brave  officer,  as  your 
daughter  says,  good  sir,"  answered  Lawrence.  **  But  lest 
you  ask  a  simple  fool  more  questions  than  he  can  answer 
wisely,  I  shall  wish  you  a  very  good  morning,  brave 
colonel.  And  see,  yonder  ship  is  sending  forth  her  brood. 
We  shall  have  visitors  here  anon."  And  away  he  shuffled 
down  the  atepa. 

There  was  ai'^^Sbuae  oi  Bccmjb  ^:Qs«^^<^Tu 
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"  Remember,  Edda,"  said  her  father,  at  last,  "if  your 
conjecture  is  right,  and  yonder  vessel  is  commanded  by 
Captain  Morton,  should  he  venture  here,  I  command  you 
to  have  no  communication  with  him.  He  is  a  mere  adven- 
turer ;  you  are  heiress  of  Lunnasting,  and  the  lands  apper- 
taining to  it.  listen,  girl !  you  will  drive  me  mad  if  you  look 
so  melancholy,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  your  good  fortune." 

Hilda  had  been  watching  the  corvette  from  her  own 
tower,  and  seeing  a  boat  leave  the  ship  and  approach  the 
landing-place,  she  descended  to  the  hall  to  learn  who  the 
strangers  were,  and  to  receive  them,  should  they  visit  the 
•castle.  A  note  was  soon  afterwards  put  into  her  hands, 
informing  her  that  two  old  acquaintances  had  arrived,  and 
craved  leave  to  see  her. 

She  desired  that  they  might  be  admitted,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  stout,  well-knit  figure  of  Pedro  Alvarez  was  seen 
entering  the  hall,  while  by  his  side  glided  the  attenuated 
form  of  the  priest.  Father  Mendez. 

Changed  as  they  were  by  years,  Hilda  knew  them  at 
once.  She  trembled  violently,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  could  rise  to  receive  them. 

"You  are  welcome,  old  friends,"  she  exclaimed;  "but 
speak — tell  me  by  what  wonderfril  means  have  you  reached 
Lunnasting  once  more  P  What  event  do  you  come  to 
announce  ?" 

"  The  father,  lady,  is  a  more  fitting  person  than  I  am  to 
tell  you,"  answered  Pedro  Alvarez.  "He  has  more  com- 
mand of  the  language  necessary  to  convey  to  you  the 
information  we  possess." 

Hilda  again  started  from  the  chair  into  which  she  had 
sunk,  and  seizing  the  priest's  arm,  she  exclaimed^  "  Speak 
without  delay !  You  come  to  tell  me  of  my  son :  yes,  is  it 
not  so  ?  He  is  found !  Speak — speak !  where  is  he  ? 
Why  did  yon  not  bring  him  ?     Oh !  do  not  m-o^K^Ti^^^r 
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'^  Lady,  we  come  not  to  mock  jon,"  said  the  priest, 
quietly.  **  Yon  speak  of  jonr  son ;  lie  is,  ^we  believe,  ab'ye, 
and  more,  that  he  can  be  found." 

Hilda  clasped  her  hands  in  speechless  eagerness,  fixing 
her  ejes  intently  on  the  countenance  of  the  priest. 

"  He  can  be  found,  I  say ;  but  at  once  to  save  youfirom 
disappointment,  I  must  tell  you  that  he  is  not  here.  By  a 
wonderful  chain  of  circumstances,  not  only  has  his  life 
been  preserved,  but  we  can,  without  doubt,  prove  bis 
identity  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  demands  of  a  court  of 
law." 

The  priest's  slow  mode  of  speaking  did  not  at  all  satisfy 
poor  Hilda's  eagerness.     She  turned  to  his  companion. 

"  Tell,  Pedro  Alvarez,  where  is  he  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  care  not  now  for  the  means  by  which  he  has  been  pre- 
served. Where  can  I  find  him  ?  When  can  I  see  him  ? 
Tou  swore  to  search  for  him.  Did  you  fulfil  your  promise? 
Oh !  bring  him  to  me,  if  you  found  him." 

"  Lady,  I  did  fulfil  my  promise  most  faithfully,  and  to 
the  service  of  your  son  I  have  devoted  my  life.  It  may  be 
weeks  or  months  before  you  can  see  him,  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  he  is  safe  at  this  moment  in  France. 
But  the  means  were  afibrded  me  of  coming  here,  and  more- 
over of  producing  all  the  existing  witnesses  necessary  to 
prove  the  legality  of  his  birth  in  the  first  place,  his  identity 
in  the  second,  and  his  right,  if  not  to  the  castle  and  estates 
of  Lunnasting,  to  the  rank  which  his  father  would  have 
held  of  Marquis  de  Medea,  and  the  valuable  property 
attached  to  it." 

The  hapless  mother  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
"  All  that  I  doubt  not ;  but  could  you  not  have  brought 
him  to  mo  ?"  she  gasped  out,  as  she  sunk  once  more  back 
in  her  seat. 

It  was  Bom^  timaXielQit^  «v\Wt  ^^  ^-^"Wt  ^^^safc^rs  again 
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spoke.     At    last  Father  Mendez    saw  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  her  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Donna  Hilda,  I  crave  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
have  been  charged  with  a  request  from  the  captain  of 
yonder  ship,  one  who  owns  himself  to  be  deeply  indebted 
to  you  in  his  youth,  Ronald  Morton.  It  is,  that  you  will 
give  shelter  to  an  old  man,  who  has  long  been  ill,  and  his 
daughter,  who  has  accompanied  him.  I  will  not  tell  you 
the  old  man's  name ;  but  he  feels  that  he  has  much  to  ask 
you  to  forgive,  ere  he  can  die  in  peace.  He  has  not  many 
days  to  live,  so  you  will  not  have  long  to  exercise  your 
mercy." 

Hilda  scarcely  appeared  to  comprehend  the  last  remarks. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  whatever  you  desire,  most  readily  do  I 
grant,"  she  answered.  "An  old  man,  you  say?  If  he 
thinks  that  he  can  die  in  peace  on  shore,  let  him  come 
here  and  finish  his  remaining  days." 

It  was  some  time  before  Hilda  was  sufficiently  tran- 
quillized to  listen  to  the  details  which  Pedro  Alvarez  had 
to  give  her,  of  the  recapture  of  her  son  from  the  pirate 
Tacon,  the  causes  of  his  flight  from  Europe,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  bringing  Heman  back  to  Shetland,  and 
his  ultimate  meeting  with  Tacon  and  Father  Mendez,  and 
of  the  aid  which  Ronald  Morton  had  promised  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object. 

"  He  was  always  a  noble,  generous  boy !"  she  exclaimed, 
warmly ;  but  she  was  little  aware  of  the  sacrifice  Ronald 
was  prepared  to  make  to  assist  his  rival,  and  one  who  had 
shown  such  bitter  animosity  towards  him  in  obtaining  his 
rights. 

By  this  time  the  "  Scorpion's"  boat  returned  under 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Glover,  with  the  Marquis  de  Medea, 
as  Don  Josef  de  Yillavicencio  had  hitherto  been  called, 
and  his  daughter  Julia.     She,  poor  girl,  had  at  first  been. 


MUma/Mi  witli  the  infoniiatkni,  iSbai,  jBii^hHi  penon  late- 
Tened  between  tlie  title  and  ertitei  ker  &tiier  lad  Ud, 
and  tbat  he  had  no  right  to  them ;  but  laatinlj,  m  oonse- 
qnence  of  the  delicate  endearoan  of  Gloyei  to  eoBBok 
her,  she  had  become  much  more  leconciled  to  her  kit. 

Whaterer  were  the  motiTes  whidi  inflsenoed  Ion, 
Father  Mendcz,  armed  with  the  informaJMn  he  had  gained 
from  Tacon,  so  worked  either  on  Hhe  fears  €xr  beitai  finhags 
of  the  dying  marqnis  that  he  professed  liiwiaJf  iQ^dy  to 
confess  his  crime,  and  to  do  his  ntmoet  to  i^ht  tke 
wronged. 

Hilda,  still  ignorant  of  who  he  was,  had  him  oonTcyed 
to  one  of  the  best  chambers  in  the  caatkt,  and  directed  tk&i 
all  his  wants  shoold  bo  attended  to,  while  another  food 
near  his  was  prepared  for  Donna  Jolia^ 

Ronald  Morton  was  of  course  not  awaie  of  tiie  azrival 
of  Edda  Armjtage  and  her  parents ;  and  feeling  tf^t  it 
might  be  an  introsion,  under  the  circnmstanoes,  to  present 
himself  before  Hilda  on  that  day,  he  directed  Gloyer  ta 
saj  that  he  hoped  to  pay  his  respects  in  person  on  the 
foUowing  momiDg,  and  then  hastened  on  towards  his 
father's  house. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

With  a  heart  agitated  by  a  variety  of  conflicting  feeliogs, 
Ronald  Morton,  the  day  after  the  "Scorpion"  reached 
Eastling  Sound,  approached  Lannasting  Castle.  He  was 
followed  at  a  distance  by  his  father  and  the  three  gentle- 
men who  had  arrived  by  the  smack  from  Aberdeen.  His 
great  wish  was,  that  he  might  first  meet  Edda,  and  broak 
to  hor  the  diacover\"B^  '^\si^  V^  Xi^^Ti  made,  and  which  ifc 
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was  now  necessary  to  disclose.  *'  Shonld  I  be  nnable  to 
meet  her,  I  will  endeavour  to  see  the  Lady  Hilda  by 
herself,  and  it  will  soften  the  blow,  when  I  am  able  to 
remind  her  that  her  son  will  undoubtedly  succeed  in 
establishing  his.  claim  to  his  father's  inheritance."  This 
thought  was  uppermost  in  Bonald's  mind,  as  he  opened 
the  well-known  wicket,  and  was  crossing  the  court-yard  to 
enter  the  hall. 

At  that  moment,  Colonel  Armytage  was  sallying  out  to 
inspect  the  domain  which  he  hoped  soon  would  be  his  own. 
He  stopped,  and  looking  with  an  angry  frown  on  his  brow 
at  Ronald,  said,  "  Captain  Morton,  it  will  prevent  mistakes 
in  future,  if  I  at  once  tell  you,  that  I  cannot  allow  your 
visits  to  this  house,  especially  if  paid,  as  I  have  reason  to 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  my  daughter.  While  on 
service  I  was  always  ready  to  treat  you  as  an  equal  in  rank, 
but  'you  must  remember  tnat  your  birth  does  not  entitle 
you  to  associate  on  the  same  terms  with  the  owners  of 
Lunnasting;  and  as,  at  the  express  wish  of  Sir  Marcus 
Wardhill,  I  am  henceforth  to  be  master  here,  I  must  at 
once,  to  save  unpleasantness  for  the  future,  forbid  you  the 
castle." 

Morton  bowed;  though  he  bit  his  lip  at  the  insult 
offered  him,  there  was  a  smile  in  his  eye  which  showed  that 
he  was  not  very  much  moved  by  the  Coloners  behaviour. 

"I  will  not  dispute  the  matter  with  you  now,  sir," 
he  answered,  calmly.  "  But  I  have  a  mater  of  importance 
on  which  to  speak  with  the  Lady  EEilda,  and  unless  she 
refuses  to  see  me,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  communicate 
with  her." 

Colonel  Armytage,  notwithstanding  aU  Morton  could 
say,  was  determined  that  he  should  not  enter.  He  was 
still  holding  out  against  what  Bonald  was  urging,  when 
Bolf  Morton  and  his  friends  entered  the  court-yard. 
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*^  Colonel  Armytage,  these  gentlemen  have  come  ex- 
pressly to  see  Sir  Marcos  Wardhill  and  his  daughter,  the 
Lady  Hilda,"  said  Ronald  firmly.  "  I  must  fintrodiice 
them.  My  former  captain  and  friend,  Lord  Claymore; 
Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Scott,  two  eminent  lawyers  from 
Scotland ;  and  my  father,  whom  you  have  heard  of  as  Mr. 
Rolf  Morton." 

Colonel  Armytage  looked  confused. 

"  Of  course,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  if  you  desire  to 
see  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill  I  cannot  prevent  you.  I  will 
lead  the  way  and  prepare  him  for  your  visit."    * 

Scarcely  had  Colonel  Armytage  disappeared  than 
another  party '  entered  the  court-yard.  Li  the  centre 
walked  the  worthy  Captain  Tacon,  who  was  examining 
the  building  with  much  curiosity,  and  looking  about  him 
with  a  swaggering  air  of  independence.  He  was  guarded  on 
either  side  by  Job  Truefitt  and  young  Doull,  who  showed 
by  their  looks  that  they  were  not  at  all  likely  to  allow  him 
to  escape  from  want  of  watchfulness.  Directly  after  them 
came  the  elder  DouU  and  Archy  Eagleshay.  Ronald 
directed  them  to  wait  in  the  hall  while  he  went  to  look  for 
Pedro  Alvarez  and  Father  Mendez.  During  his  absence 
another  person  arrived,  who  was  warmly  greeted  by  Lord 
Claymore  and  the  two  lawyers  as  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Sheriff- 
Substitute  for  Shetland. 

In  a  few  minutes  Colonel  Armytage  returned  and 
announced  that  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill  was  prepared  to 
receive  them. 

He  seemed  very  much  astonished  at  the  appearance  of 
so  many  strangers,  and  probably  had  a  presentiment  of 
what  was  preparing  for  him. 

He  was  however  a  man  of  the  world  ;  he  was  also  an 
honourable  man,  according  to  his  own  code ;  he  knew  that 
nothing  waa  to  \)^  g,«Mi'a^\i^  CiWiHaTv^Mi^  ^i^nst  authority, 
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and  mnch  by  yielding  gracefxdly;  and  he  also  did  not 
desire  to  oppose  an  act  of  justice,  even  though  he  might  be 
the  sufferer.  With  a  proud  resolution  to  do  all  that  the 
strictest  justice  could  require  of  him,  he  led  the  way  to 
Sir  Marcus's  room. 

Here  also  his  daughters  and  granddaughter,  accom- 
panied by  Pedro  Alvarez  and  Father  Mendez,  were  as- 
sembled, and  before  they  sat  down  two  servants  wheeled 
in,  on  a  sofa,  the  old  Spanish  marquis,  who  was  followed 
by  his  weeping  daughter.  Edda  invited  her  to  come  and 
sit  by  her,  but  she  declined,  and  stood  holding  her  father's 
hand,  while  the  priest  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sofia^  every  now  and  then  stooping  down  to  whisper  into 
his  ear. 

The  old  man  looked  up  and  inquired  why  so  many 
people  were  assembled;  but  when  he  saw  Mr.  Cameron 
and  the  two  lawyers  he  bowed  his  head,  whispering 
slowly — "  Some  criminal  to  be  tried,  I  see :  let  the  case 
go  on.'* 

"  Not  exactly  that.  Sir  Marcus,"  said  the  sheriff.  "  I 
have  been  requested  to  attend  here  to  investigate  two 
important  cases,  in  both  of  which  Lord  Claymore, 
who  is  known  to  you,  has  taken  much  interest.  At 
his  request  my  two  learned  friends,  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Frazer,  have  come  from  Edinburgh  to  assist  us  in  our 
investigations ;  but  it  depends  on  circumstances  whether 
the  cases  are  or  are  not  carried  into  a  court  of  law  and 
thus  made  public.  With  which  shall  we  proceed  first,  my 
lord  ?" 

"  By  all  means,  with  that  relating  to  the  son  of  a  lady 
present — ^the  wife  of  a  Spanish  ofl&cer,  Don  Heman  Esca« 
lante,"  said  Lord  Claymore.  "We  all  must  feel  how 
anxious  she  must  be  to  know  that  the  interests  of  her 
child  have  been  secured." 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  all  the  examinations 
whicli  took  place.  Hilda's  marriage  .with  Don  Heman 
was  proved  by  three  surviving  witnesses — Father  Mendez, 
Pedro  Alvarez,  and  Rolf  Morton,  though  the  loss  of  the 
certificate,  one  of  the  lawyers  was  of  opinion,  might  prove 
a  difficulty  in  a  Spanish  court. 

"It  is  one  a  few  hundred  dollars  may  get  over," 
observed  Pedro  Alvarez,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

The  birth  of  the  child,  and  its  abduction  by  strangers, 
was  proved  with  equal  ease.  And  now  Captain  Taoon 
was  led  forward,  and  in  pure  Castilian,  which  Pedro 
Alvarez  translated,  confessed  that  he  was  the  person  who 
carried  off  the  young  Heman. 

**  But,  there,  there  is  the  man  who  instigated  me  to 
commit  the  deed !"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  marquis, 
who  lay  on  the  sofa  with  his  eyes  half  closed, 

"  Yes,  I  confess  my  crime,"  said  the  old  man,  slowly 
raising  himself  up.  "  I  have  enjoyed  but  little  happiness 
since.  My  palaces  have  been  burnt  down,  and  my  plate 
and  jewels  carried  off  by  the  French.  May  the  rightfiil 
owner  enjoy  what  remains.  I  have  done  what  my  father 
confessor  directed.  I  am  prepared  for  the  grave  which 
yawns  to  receive  me,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  which  mv 
daughter  possesses  will  enable  her  to  enter  a  convent,  and 
there  forget  my  sorrow  and  shame." 

Pedro  Alvarez  then  described  his  recovery  of  young 
Heman,  and  his  career  up  to  the  moment  he  parted  from 
him. 

"  I  can  without  difficulty  communicate  with  friends  in 
France,  who  will  inform  him  of  what  has  occurred,  and 
enable  him  to  come  here  without  delay,"  he  added. 
"  Thence  he  can  go  to  Spain,  and  take  possession  of  his 
estates." 

What  the  Tuaio^^  \\3a^  ^^\^  ^^vs^  translated   to  Sir 
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Marcas.  The  number  of  people  collected,  and  the  dis- 
cussions taking  place,  had  had  the  effect  of  rousing  him  up, 
and  his  intellect  seemed  as  bright  and  acute  as  ever. 

"  Then,  Colonel  Armytage,  siuce  a  male  heir  is  found 
for  Lunnasting,  I  fear  that  I  must  alter  the  will  which  I 
lately  made  in  your  favour.** 

"You  may  save  yourself  that  trouble.  Sir  Marcus," 
said  the  sheriff,  somewhat  sternly.  "  There  is  another 
claimant  to  the  Lunnasting  property.  I  would  save  your 
daughters  from  the  pain  of  listening  to  the  investigation 
of  the  case  which  must  now  be  held.  They  will,  however, 
perhaps  wish  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  all  parties,  and 
they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  unwilling- 
ness that  I  shall  say  anything  which  may  wound  their 
feelings." 

Mrs.  Armytage  thanked  the  sheriff,  and  expressed  her 
wish  to  remain ;  but  Hilda  did  not  speak.  She  had  sat 
like  a  statue  with  her  hands  clasped  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses,  once  only  casting  a  look  of  reproach 
at  the  marquis,  when  he  confessed  that  he  had  instigated 
Tacon  to  carry  off  her  son.  Still  she  sat  in  the  same 
position,  lost  in  thought,  and  utterly  regardless  of  every- 
thing around. 

"  Sir  Marcus  "Wardhill,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  as  you  well 
know,  the  heii'  to  these  estates,  was  Bertram  Brindister. 
He  was  first  in  succession  before  your  wife,  but  unaccount- 
ably disappeared,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  Two  witnesses  have  now  appeared,  who 
can  prove  that  he  was  designedly  carried  off  by  a  noted 
smuggler  and  outlaw.  Hailed  Yell  by  name,  and  by  them- 
selves. They  are  both  present.  All  three  men  and  the 
child  were  rescued  fipom  a  wreck  by  Captain  Andrew 
Scarsdale,  who  brought  up  the  boy  under  the  name  of 
Rolf '^Morton.     You  knew  his  father.     There  stajida  ti^a 
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present  Bertram  Brindister,  the  real  Lord  of  Lunnasting; 
is  he  not  like  his  father  ?*' 

Sir  Marcus  looked  up  ftirtively  at  Rolf  Morton,  wlio 
stood  with  a  calm  countenance,  expressive  more  of  pain 
than  triumph,  directly  in  front  of  him. 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  is  very  like,"  he  answered,  and  thai 
conquering  any  fear  he  might  have  felt,  he  added — "  But 
gentlemen,  assertions  are  not  proofs.  This  latter  talei« 
too  clumsy  an  imitation  of  the  first  we  have  just  heard 
not  to  make  a  man  of  sense  discredit  it.  Xiet  us  hear  what 
the  men  have  to  say." 

On  this  the  two  old  men,  DouU  and  Eagleshay  stepped 
forward  and  described  their  having  carried  off  a  child 
from  Whalsey  at  the  very  time  the  boy,  Bertram  Brind- 
ister, was  missed,  and  all  the  events  which  followed,  but 
they  could  neither  of  them  tell  the  exact  date  of  thq 
occurrence. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Sir  Marcus,  calmly.  "  The  man 
I  see  before  me  may  be  Bertram  Brindister,  but  it  cannot 
be  proved ;  nor  can,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  instigator  of 
the  crime  be  discovered,  if,  as  I  say,  there  is  truth  in  the 
story,  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  An  important  link 
is  missing,  and  your  case,  gentlemen,  falls  to  the  ground." 

"  But  the  link  is  found,  and  truth  is  triumphant 
*The  prince  will  hae  his  ain  again!'  'The  prince 
will  hae  his  ain  again !' "  exclaimed  Lawrence  Brin- 
dister, starting  up  and  flourishing  two  papers  in  his  hands, 
while  he  skipped  about  the  room,  in  doubt  to  whom 
he  should  deliver  them.  "  This  is  your  marriage  certifi- 
cate, cousin  Hilda,  and  I  have  been  a  faithful  guardian  of 
it ;  and  this,  Mr.  Sheriff,  is  the  link  you  require  to  prove 
that  honest  Rolf  Morton  is  really  Bertram  Brindister,  and 
rightful  Lord  of  Lunnasting,  and  that  yonder  old  man, 
who  has  tyrannized  over  me  and  insulted  me  and  wronged 
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me  in  every  way,  is  an  impostor ;  and  that  he  instigated 
the  villain  Yell  to  abduct  the  heir  that  the  inheritance 
might  be  his.  See,  it  is  the  paper  signed  by  Yell,  and 
those  other  two  men,  and  delivered  to  honest  Andrew 
Scarsdale.  Many  a  long  year  have  I  kept  it.  You  all 
have  heard  that  it  was  locked  up  in  Captain  Scarsdale's  , 
chest,  which,  guided  by  a  hand  more  potent  than  that  of 
man,  came  floating  by  the  northern  end  of  Whalsey,  and 
was  drawn  on  shore  by  me  and  my  old  dog.  Surly  Grind, 
In  a  cave  I  had  hard  by,  I  kept  the  chest  and  its  contents, 
but  months  passed  away  before  I  examined  them.  When 
I  did,  I  saw  well  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  pub- 
lishing them.  The  rightful  heir  was  away,  and  with  his 
means  how  could  he  hope  to  contend  with  the  wily  and 
astute  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill  ?  So  I  did  what  many  a  wiser 
man  might  not  have  done,  I  bided  my  time.  Maybe,  Sir 
Marcus,  you  have  thought  me  at  times  a  greater  fool  than 
I  was ;  but  which  is  the  greatest  fool  of  the  two — ^the 
man  who  obeys,  or  he  who  sets  Heaven  at  defiance? 
Once,  who  could  compete  with  me  at  school  or  college  ? 
and  what  might  I  not  have  been  had  you  not,  when  I  was 
struck  down  by  illness,  taken  advantage  of  my  weakness, 
and  by  sending  me  to  a  madhouse,  confirmed  my  malady ; 
but  fool  as  you  called  me,  I  can  see  that  Heaven's  retribu- 
tive justice  has  chastised  you  through  life.  Me  you  got 
into  your  power  on  the  ground  that  I  was  insane,  and  the 
mind  of  the  daughter,  in  whom  you  took  such  pride,  often 
totters  on  its  throne  ;  her  son  was  carried  off,  as  was  the 
rightful  heir,  and  for  long  weary  years  has  she  waited  his 
return,  while  the  daughter  you  loved  has  been  a  stranger 
to  your  sight;  and  now,  deprived  of  fortune,  dis- 
honoured, and  disgraced,  you  are  sinking  tmregretted  itito 
the  grave." 

"  Oh,  spare  him  !  spare  him  !"  cried  Edda,  gliding  for- 
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ward  and  taking  the  old  man's  hand,  for  neither  her  mother 
nor  Hilda  could  speak.  "Let  his  grey  hairs,  cousin 
Lawrence,  he  his  protection." 

The  old  man's  head  had  fallen  on  his  bosom.  He  was 
breathing  with  difficulty,  but  she  did  not  perceive  it. 

Ronald  sprang  to  her  side.  "  For  your  sake,  Edda, 
no  one  belonging  to  you  shall  suffer ;  my  generous  father 
promised  me  this.  Be  mine.  The  only  objection  Colonel 
Armytage  urged  against  me  no  longer  exists.  Let  ns 
afford  a  home  to  those  whom  it  will  be  our  duty  to  cherish 
and  console." 

Colonel  Armytage,  who  had  through  all  the  proceedings 
maintained  as  calm  and  dignified  a  deportment  as  he 
could  command,  overheard  the  words,  and  stepping  for- 
ward said,  "  Captain  Morton,  or  I  should  rather  say, 
Captain  Brindister — for  I  fully  believe  that  name  is  yours 
— you  have  acted  nobly  and  generously ;  you  have  taught 
me  to  think  better  of  the  world  than  I  was  inclined  to  do. 
My  daughter's  hand  is  yours,  as  her  heart  is  already,  and 
may  she  prove  as  good  a  wife  to  you  as  her  naother  has  to 
me,  and  may  her  lot  be  far  happier.  I  will  use  all  my 
influence  to  persuade  Sir  Marcus  not  to  oppose  your 
father's  claims,  and  I  trust  that  the  act  he  so  long  ago 
committed  may  not  be  bruited  abroad  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  family." 

"  After  all,  colonel,  you  are  a  wiser  man  than  I  took 
you  for,"  said  Lawrence,  resuming  again  his  former  and 
usual  extravagant  manner.  "  Blow  the  wind  as  it  may, 
you  always  sail  before  it,  and  you  keep  your  hat  ready  to 
bow  to  the  rising  star.  That's  the  way  of  the  world  and 
what  can  a  poor  fool  like  me  do  but  approve  it !  But  what 
care  I  now  how  the  world  wags  ! — '  The  prince  has  got 
his  ain  again — his  ain  again !'  Said  I  not  the  truth  when 
I  sang  that  song  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

As  the  "  Scorpion "  required  her  rigging  set  np,  E/onald 
had  a  good  excuse  for  remaining  in  Eastling  Sound  longer 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  He  came  on  shore 
every  day ;  and  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Glover,  was  won- 
derfully fertile  in  excuses  for  coming  also,  as  soon  as  the 
duties  of  the  ship  would  allow  him.  It  was  remarked 
that  when  he  came  Donna  Julia  took  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  her  father's  room,  except  when  he  went  in  to  visit 
the  old  man.  At  last  Ronald  taxed  him  with  the  singu- 
larity of  his  proceedings. 

*'  The  fact  is,  Captain  Morton,  that  she  is  a  sweetly 
pretty,  good  girl,"  he  answered  ;  "  and  as,  instead  of  being 
an  heiress  and  a  marchioness,  she  is  likely  to  be  penniless, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  splice  her,  if  she  will  have  me, 
as  I  couldn't  otherwise  look  after  her  properly  when  her 
old  father  slips  his  cable,  which  he  may  do  any  day." 

Ronald  advised  him  to  make  his  offer  forthwith,  which 
he  did,  and  was  without  hesitation  accepted.  The  next 
day  the  old  marquis  died,  and  was  buried,  with  due  cere- 
mony, within  the  walls  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
in  which  Hilda's  unfortunate  marriage  took  place. 

Lord  Claymore  was  so  much  interested  in  Hilda  that 
he  did  not  immediately  take  his  departure  from  Whalsey. 

Pedro  Alvarez  had  at  once  written  to  France,  enclosing 
a  letter  to  Heman,  telling  him  of  the  wonderful  change  in 
his  fortunes.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  he  was  more 
likely  to  be  discovered  if  some  one  could  go  over  to  look 
for  him.  Pedro  Alvarez  himself  was  a  prisoner,  and  of 
course  could  not,  nor  could  any  Englishman,  at  that  time, 
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venture  into  France.     At  length,  when  the  marqnis  died, 
Father  Mendez  volunteered  to  go. 

'*  I  have  numerous  friends  in  France,  and  if  necessary 
could  pass  as  a  Frenchman.  In  every  country  I  am  equally 
at  home,"  he  observed.  "  I  will  either  return  -with  him  or 
write  and  tell  you  what  I  learn  respecting  him." 

Lord  Claymore  and  Bolf  supplied  the  father  with  ample 
funds,  and  he  forthwith  started  on  his  journey. 

"  I  ken,  father,  that  ye  are  preparing  to  make  a  bow 
to  the  rising  star,"  said  Lawrence,  as  he  -wished  }nm 
good-by. 

It  was  thought  prudent  to  keep  the  worthy  Tacon  a 
prisoner,  in  case  he  might  be  required  as  a  witness — 
should  other  claimants  arise  to  oppose  Heman ;  but  as  he 
was  well  fed  and  amply  supplied  with  whisky,  he  did  not 
complain  of  his  fate. 

At  length  the  "  Scorpion"  was  ready  for  sea.  Ronald 
did  not  forget  that  he  commanded  a  ship-of-V7ar,  and  pre- 
pared to  sail.  The  sails  were  loosed,  and  all  was  in 
readiness  to  weigh.  He  was  still  on  shore,  and  had 
accompanied  Edda  to  the  summit  of  the  eastern  tower, 
the  upper  room  in  which  she  had  appropriated  to  herself. 
As  they  stood  together  on  the  summit,  his  glance  as  he 
looked  seaward,  fell  on  a  sail  just  rising  above  the  horizon. 
He  watched  her  narrowly,  and  pronounced  that  she  was 
drawing  nearer. 

"  Edda,  farewell,  dearest !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  must 
hasten  on  board,  and  sail  in  chase  of  yonder  vessel.  I 
received  notice  this  morning  from  Lerwick  that  several 
merchantmen  have  been  chased  by  a  sloop -of- war,  and 
some  expected  have  not  made  their  appearance,  which  it 
is  supposed  she  may  have  captured.  I  must  not  delay  a 
moment.  Who  knows  but  what  I  may  bring  her  back  in 
triumph  !" 
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Edda  was  a  soldier's  daughter.  Not  a  word  of  expos- 
tnlation  did  she  offer.  "  May  Heaven  protect  yon,  Ronald !" 
she  said ;  and  with  a  hnrried  embrace  they  parted. 

He  hastened  down  to  his  boat,  in  waiting  at  the 
landing-place,  and  fast  as  the  crew  conld  bend  their  backs 
to  the  oars,  polled  on  board  the  corvette.  The  anchor  was 
tripped,  and  standing  down  the  sound  with  the  wind,  she 
wore  round,  and  under  all  sail  stood  away  in  chase  of  the 
stranger. 

Edda  remained  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  watching  the 
receding  ship.  She  was  soon  joined  by  Donna  Julia. 
Poor  girl!  her  lover  too  had  gone  away,  and  she  was 
equally  anxious  with  Edda. 

They  were  not  long  in  private,  for  they  were  soon 
joined  by  Lord  Claymore  and  Rolf  Morton,  or  rather 
Bertram  Brindister,  though  he  had  declined  as  yet  to  take, 
possession  of  either  his  proper  name  or  his  property. 
Pedro  Alvarez,  and  other  inmates  of  the  castle  followed, 
for  all  were  eager  to  watch  the  chase  through  the  telescope 
which  was  fixed  there. 

The  stranger,  a  corvette,  was  standing  in  towards 
Whalsey  close  hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  when 
the  "  Scorpion"  rounded  the  island  and  showed  herself 
she  continued  on  the  same  course. 

"  That  fellow  by  the  cut  of  his  canvas  is  a  Frenchman," 
observed  Lord  Claymore ;  '*  what  think  you,  Captain 
Alvarez  ?" 

"  No  doubt  about  it,"  answered  Pedro  Alvarez.  "  But 
I  know  of  no  French  ship  in  these  seas.  Perhaps,  though 
French,  she  may  have  been  taken  by  the  English,  and  is 
now  employed  by  them  as  a  cruiser." 

"  She  may  be  a  French  cruiser  for  all  that,"  observed 
Morton ;  "  we  should  have  heard  more  of  her  if  she  had 
been  long  in  these  seas." 


\ 
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"  See — see  !  there  goes  np  tlie  French  flag !"  exclaimed 
Lord  Claymore ;  '*  she  is  going  about  too,  as  she  does  not 
wish  to  commence  the  fight  while  the  '  Scorpion'  has  the 
weather-gauge.  A  brave  fellow  commands  that  craft ;  he 
has  no  intention,  at  all  events,  of  avoiding  an  engagement." 

Both  vessels  were  now  seen  standing  away  from  the 
land,  the  "  Scorpion"  steering  both  so  as  most  speedily  to 
come  np  with  the  enemy,  and  at  the  some  time  to  keep  the 
advantage  of  the  wind  which  she  possessed,  while  the  other 
was  manoeuvring  to  avoid  a  close  engagement  till  she  had 
gained  the  weather-gauge. 

"  Ronald  will  not  let  him  do  that,"  cried  Rolf.  "  See, 
the  *  Scorpion'  is  gaining  on  her.  She  has  got  her  within 
range  of  her  guns.     There  goes  the  first  shot." 

As  he  spoke,  a  puff  of  smoke  was  seen  to  proceed  fix)m 
the  bows  of  the  English  ship,  and  the  sound  of  the  gun 
struck  faintly  on  their  ears.  Another  and  another  fol- 
lowed as  soon  as  they  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

As  the  '  Scorpion'  was  coming  up  on  the  quarter  of 
the  French  ship,  the  latter  could  not  at  first  discharge  her 
broadside  guns  with  any  effect,  but  as  her  enemy  got  more 
abeam  of  her  she  too  opened  fire,  and  shot  after  shot  was 
exchanged  in  rapid  succession. 

The  interest  of  all  the  spectators  became  intense, 
though  exhibited  in  different  ways.  Lord  Claymore  was 
all  excitement  and  animation,  evidently  wishing  himself 
on  board  the  "  Scorpion." 

Rolf  now  waved  his  hand — ruow  addressed  his  son— 
now  cheered  as  the  "  Scorpion"  delivered  an  effective 
broadside. 

The  colonel  stood  as  if  snuffing  up  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  coolly  criticizing  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
combatants. 

The  interests  of  Pedro  Alvarez  seemed  now  to  side 
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with  the  flag  of  France,  under  which  he  had  so  long  fought, 
now  with  the  "  Scorpion"  commanded  by  his  friend. 
Lawrence  kept  moving  about  the  platform  rubbing  his 
hands  and  cheering  loudly  every  time  a  broadside  was 
delivered. 

The  attitudes  of  the  two  girls  offered  a  strong  contrast 
to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Edda  was  standing  near 
Donna  Julia,  close  to  the  parapet,  her  hands  clasped,  her 
head  was  bent  forward,  not  a  limb  moved,  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  breathe,  her  lips  were  parted,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
two  ships.  It  might  have  been  doubted  whether  she  was 
conscious  that  any  one  else  was  near.  Donna  Julia  stood 
equally  still,  but  her  lips  moved,  and  her  fingers  ran 
rapidly  over  a  rosary  which  hung  from  her  neck,  and  a 
slight  cry  escaped  her  as  the  roar  of  the  guns  came  boom- 
ing up  over  the  waters.  Hilda  meantime  was  seen 
watching  the  fight  from  her  own  tower,  into  which  no 
one,  not  even  her  sister  or  her  niece,  ventured  to  intrude. 

"  Well  done,  *  Scorpion'  !*'  "  Bravo,  my  boy  !"  shouted 
Lord  Claymore  and  Rolf,  in  concert,  as  the  Frenchman's 
foretop-mast  went  over  the  side. 

This  caused  him  to  luff  up,  and  the  "  Scorpion,"  shoot- 
ing ahead,  poured  a  raking  broadside  into  his  bows.  On 
this,  the  Frenchman's  helm  was  put  to  starboard,  by  which 
he  was  able  to  fire  his  hitherto  disengaged  starboard 
broadside.  It  had,  however,  the  effect  of  bringing  his 
head  round,  and  now  once  more  he  stood  towards  the 
land,  while  the  "  Scorpion"  ran  on  in  an  opposite  direction. 
It  was  but  for  a  minute,  she  also  quickly  came  about  and 
ranged  up  on  the  enemy's  weather  beam,  poaring  in  the 
whole  of  her  larboard  broadside. 

As  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  Frenchman  was  seen 
with  her  foremast  and  main-top-mast  gone,  while  the 
"  Scorpion"  did  not  appear  to  have  lost  o^  ^^^ds. 
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"  Hurrah,  my  brave  Bonald !  the  day  is  yours,"  shouted 
Bolf.     "  It  is  but  a  matter  of  time." 

Still  the  Frenchman  fired  on,  but  the  the  wreck  of  his 
masts  seemed  to  impede  the  working  of  his  foremost  guns. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  "  Scorpion"  was  about  again  to  pass 
ahead,  when  the  two  ships  met,  and  lay  locked  together 
in  a  deadly  embrace.  The  guns  continned  to  roar  as 
before,  and  clouds  of  smoke  enveloped  the  combatants. 
It  was  a  period  of  awful  suspense — ^no  one  on  the  platform 
spoke.  The  firing  ceased ;  the  canopy  of  smoke  disappeared. 
The  two  flags  of  England  and  France  flew  out  as  before 
from  the  peaks  of  the  two  ships. 

"Morton  has  boarded  the  Frenchman,"  cried  Lord 
Claymore  at  length.  "  No  doubt  now  as  to  the  result. 
The  Frenchmen  fight  bravely  though.  At  them  again, 
™y  boys  !  Hurrah  ! — hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah  !"  shouted 
Rolf.     "Down  comes  the  Frenchmen's  flag.'* 

The  fight  was  over,  the  "  Scorpion"  was  the  victor. 
She  and  her  prize  after  a  time  were  disengaged  from  each 
other,  and  the  conqueror  towing  the  conquered,  slowly 
approached  the  sound.  And  now,  though  the  battle  was 
over,  and  the  victory  won,  few  could  fail  to  ask — At  what 
price  has  it  been  gained  ?  who  has  fallen  ?  who  has  been 
wounded  ? 

The  two  ships  rapidly  approached,  steering  for  the 
west  end  of  Eastling  Island,  and  when  at  the  entrance  of 
the  sound,  and  not  far  from  the  castle,  they  both  came  to 
an  anchor.  A  boat  was  seen  to  be  lowered  from  the 
"  Scorpion,"  and  with  rapid  strokes  to  approach  the  castle. 
With  what  eagerness  did  Edda  watch  her  till  she  could 
distinguish  the  people  on  board.  She  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy  as  she  saw  Ronald  himself  steering  the  boat.  At  the 
same  time  she  perceived  a  person  stretched  at  his  length 
in  the  stern  sheets.   Poor  Donna  Julia  almost  fainted  with 
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alarin  lest  Glover  should  be  the  wonnded  man ;  but  Edda 
assured  her  that  had  he  been  hurt  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  would  have  been  brought  on  shore.  Together  they 
hurried  down  to  the  landing-place,  where  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  already  gone. 

Where  aU  this  time  was  Hilda  ?  She,  too,  had  wit- 
nessed the  fight.  She  had  seen  the  desperate  struggle, 
the  flag  of  France  hauled  down,  the  ships  brought  to  an 
anchor,  and  a  wounded  officer  lowered  into  the  boat.  A 
vague,  yet  overpowering  dread  had  seized  her.  She 
attempted  to  go  down  that  she  might  meet  the  boat  at  the 
landing-place,  but  her  strength  failed,  and  she  sunk  back 
in  her  chair  near  the  window,  whence  she  could  watch  the 
boat  as  it  glided  rapidly  by. 
Her  sister  found  her  thus. 

"  Hilda,  nerve  yourself  for  a  great  trial,"  she  said,  as 
she  took  her  hand  to  lead  her  to  the  door,  where  Bolf 
Morton  stood  ready  to  conduct  her  down  the  steps. 

Her  &ce  was  pale  as  marble.  She  asked  no -questions, 
but  advanced  like  a  person  going  to  execution,  who  has 
done  with  everything  in  this  world. 

A  group  was  collected  round  a  couch  in  the  great  hall. 
As  Hilda  entered,  they  opened  out,  and  a  young  man  in 
the  naval  uniform  of  France  was  seen  extended  upon  it. 
Pedro  Alvarez,  with  tl^e  deepest  grief  depicted  on  his 
countenance  stood  by  him,  holding  one  hand,  while  the 
surgeon  of  the  "  Scorpion"  was  feeling  the  wrist  of  the  other, 
and  administering  a  restorative.  Hilda  tottered  forward. 
'^  Who  is  that  P"  she  asked  in  a  hollow  voice,  as  she 
gazed  eagerly  at  the  countenance  of  the  wounded  man. 

'^  Madam,"  said  Pedro  Alvarez,  looking  up,  'Hhat  is 
Hernan  Escalante,  your  son." 

"  Mother !"  was  the  only  word  which  escaped  the  lips 
of  the  dying  man. 
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"  My  son,  I  have  found  yon !"  cried  Hilda,  sinking 
down  by  the  side  of  the  conch,  before  she  could  grasp  the 
cold  hand  which  the  faithful  Alvarez  held  out  to  her. 

They  attempted  to  raise  her.  The  spirits  of  the  mother 
and  son  at  the  same  moment  had  gone  to  their  dread 
account. 

Our  tale  is  well-nigh  ended.  Sir  Marcus  Wardhill 
died  a  few  days  after  his  unhappy  daughter  and  grandsoiL 
Glover  married  Donna  Julia,  and  when  the  war  was  over, 
having  ample  means  at  his  disposal,  went  to  Spain,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  her  right  to  the  estates  which 
would  have  belonged  to  Hilda's  son.  Pedro  Alvarez  not 
being  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition, 
though  itself  abolished,  might  not  by  some  means  get  hold 
of  him,  continued  a  welcome  inmate  to  the  end  of  his  days 
at  Lunnasting  Castle,  the  constant  companion  of  Lawrence 
Brindister,  who,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Marcus  recovered  his 
intellect  so  far  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  a  large  family 
of  young  cousins  as  a  most  agreeable  and  amusing  old 
gentleman,  the  chief  promoter  of  every  sort  of  pastime  and 
amusement  in  which  they  were  indulged. 

For  several  years  a  gaunt  old  beggar  might  be  seen 
at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets  of  Cadiz,  surpassing  his 
mendicant  brethren  in  the  loudness  of  his  complaints  and 
the  squalor  of  the  rags  which  covered  his  bones  ;  and  one 
day  Glover,  passing  by,  recognized  in  him  his  quondam 
acquaintance,  the  ex-pirate.  Captain  Tacon. 

Father  Mendez  was  never  again  heard  of,  nor  was  any 
surmise  oJOTered  as  to  what  had  become  of  him. 

As  Admiral  Sir  Ronald  Brindister  might  object  to  have 
more  of  his  private  history  brought  to  light,  we  must  bring 
to  a  conclusion  our  tale  of  the  Fire-Ships. 
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Great  Fun  for  oub  Little  Friends.    By  Harriet  Myrtle. 
More  Fun  for  our  Little  Friends.    By  the  same  Author. 
The  Book  of  Blockheads.    By  Charles  Bennett. 
The  Stories  that  Little  Breeches  Told.    By  the  same  Author. 
Mr.  Wind  and  Madame  Bain.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Bennett. 

The  Swiss  Family  Bohinson ; 

Or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Pather  and  Mother  and  Four  Sons  on  »  Desert  lolani 
With  Explanatory  Notes  and  Illustrations.  First  and  Second  Seriea.  Nev 
Edition,  complete  in  one  Yolume,  3f .  Qd, 

Child's  Delight. 

Forty-two  Songs  for  the  Little  Ones,  with  forty-two  Pictorea.    la. ;  oolouxed,  2i.  ftL 

Goody  Plaits^,  and  her  Two  Cats. 

By  Thomas' MiLLBB.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  1«. 

Little  Blue  Hood : 

A  Story  for  Little  People.  By  Thomas  Milleb.  With  ooloored  Frontispiece. 
Foap.  8vo,  cloth,  2$.  Bd, 

The  Twelve  Great  Battles  of  England^  from 
Hastings  to  Waterloo. 

W  ith  Plans.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6<2. 

A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Boh  Boy  Canoe; 

Or,  Bivers  and  Lakes  of  Europe.  By  Johk  Maookboob,  M. A.  Fourth  editioa 
With  a  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth  5a. 

The  Bob  Boy  on  the  Baltic^  etc. 

By  John  MAOOBsaoB,  M.A.    With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illastrations.    Feap.  8(V> 

Description  of  the  New  Boh  Boy  Canoe ^ 

Built  for  a  Yoyaf^e  through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  tne  Baltic.  Dedicated  to  tk 
Canoe  Club  by  the  Oaptam.    With  illustrations.    Price  1«. 

Captain  HalVs  Life  with  the  JEsquimaux. 

New  and  cheaper  Edition,  with  Coloured  EngravingH  and  upwards  of  100  Wooddti 
With  a  Map.  Price  7«.  6(2.  cloth  extra.  Forming  the  cheapest  and  moat  popoltf 
Edition  of  a  work  on  Arctic  Life  and  Exploration  ever  Published. 

.  "  This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  and  unless  we  very  much  miaonderstaiid  botk  Ui 
and  his  books,  the  aiit\voi  \&  oua  q£  ^o«e  men  of  whom  great  nations  do  well  ta  kt 
ottd."-— Spectator. 


a  Et^t  of  iS00it£K 

PUBLISHING  BY 

SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and  MARSTON. 

MILTON  HOUSE,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


*«*  Whsn  the  price  is  not  given^  the  work  was  not  ready  at  the  time  of  issuing 

this  list. 

[October,  1866. 

NEIV   ILLUSTRATED   IVORKS. 

•WO    CENTURIES    OF    SONG  5    or,    Melodies 

Madriffals,  Sonnets,  and  other  Occasional  Verse  of  the 
English  Poets  of  the  last  200  years.  With  Critical  and 
Biographical  Notes  by  Walter  Thombury.  Illustrated 
by  Original  Pictures  of  Eminent  Artists.  Drawn  and 
Engraved  especially  for  this  work.  Printed  on  toned 
paper,  with  coloured  borders,  designed  by  Henry  Shaw,  F.8.A.  Very 
handsomely  bound  with  clasp,  price  One  Guinea ;  morocco,  21.  2s.* 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  HYMNS.  Au  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  Designs.  Engraved,  in  the  first  style  of  Art 
under  the  superintendence  of  J.  D.  Cooper.  Small  4to.  handsomely, 
bound,  price  Half  a  Guinea ;  morocco,  18s. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.  With  the  original  Steel  En- 
gravings of  John  Martin.  Printed  on  large  paper,  royal  4to.  hand- 
somely bound,  31.  I3s.  6d. 

POEMS  OF  THE  INNER  LIFE.  Selected  chiefly  from 
modern  Authors,  by  permission.    Small  8vo.  6s. ;  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

THE  DIVINE  AND  MORAL  SONGS  OF  DR.  WATTS : 

a  New  and  very  choice  Edition.  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Wood- 
cuts in  the  first  style  of  the  Art,  from  Original  Designs  by  Eminent 
Artists;  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  Small  4to. cloth  extra,  price  7s.  6d. ; 
morocco,  I5s. 

CHOICE  EDITIONS  OF  CHOICE  BOOKS.    New  Editions. 

Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.  A.,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  Edward  Duncan, 
Birket  Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  Gfeorge  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
C.  Stonehouse,  F.  Tayler,  George  Thomas,  H.  J.  Townshend,  E.  H. 
Wehnert,  Harrison  Weir,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  each ;  mor.  lOs.  6d. 


Bloomfleld's  Farmer's  Boy. 
Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Cundall's  Elizabethan  Poetry. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
(Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard. 


Eeat's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 
Milton*s  I'AUegro. 
Roger's  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson's  May  Queen. 
Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 


THE    GREAT   SCHOOLS    OF    ENGLAND.       A    History 

of  the  Foundation,  Endowments,  and  Discipline  of  the  chief  Seminaries 
of  Learning  in*£ngland ;  including  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  St. 
Paul's,  Charterhouse,  Merchant  Taylors',  Harrow,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury, 
iSic;  with  notices  of  distinguished  Scholars.  By  Howard  Staunton, 
Esq.  With  numerous  Illostratioos.  One  Tolame  8to.,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  price  125. 


Sampson  Low  and  Oo.^s 


Life  in  the  Pyrenees.  By  Henry  Blackburn,  Esq.,  Author  of 
**  Travelling  in  Spain  in  the  Present  Day."  With  upwards  of  100 
Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor6.    8to. 

Pictures  of  English  Life ;  illustrated  by  Ten  folio  page  Illustra- 
tions oh  wood,  by  J.  D.  Cooper,  after  Drawings  by  B.  Barnes  and  E.  M- 
Whimperis,  with  appropriate  descriptive  Poems,  printed  in  floreated 
borders.    Imperial  folio,  cloth  extra,  14s, 

Favourite  English  Poems.  Complete  Edition.  Comprising  a 
Collection  of  the  most  celebrated  Poems  in  the  English  Language,  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions  unabridged,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  With 
300  Illustrations  by  the  first  Artists.  Two  vols,  royal  8vo.  half  bound, 
top  gilt,  Boxburgh  style,  II.  IBs. ;  antique  calf,  Zl.  Ss. 

*«*  Either  Volume  sold  separately  as  distinct  works.  1.  **  Early 
English  Poems,  Chaucer  to  Dyer."  2.  "  Favourite  English  Poems, 
Thomson  to  Tennyson."    Each  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  1/.  Is. 

**  One  of  the  choicest  gift-books  of  the  year,  **  Favourite  English 
Poems  "  is  not  a  toy  book,  to  be  laid  for  a  week  on  the  Christmas  table  and 
then  thrown  aside  uxUh  the  sparkling  trifles  of  the  Chrtstvnas  tree^  but  an 
honest  book^  to  be  admired  in  the  season  of  pleasant  remembrances  for  its 
artistic  beauty;  andy  when  the  holydays  are  over,  to  be  placed  for  frequent 
and  aflectionate  consultation  on  a  favourite  shelf." — ^Athenaeum. 

Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell.  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Ly  tton's  translation ; 
beautifully  illustrated  by  forty-two  wood  Engravings,  drawn  by  Thomas 
Scott,  and  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper,  after  the  Etchings  by  Betsich. 
Oblong  4to.  cloth  extra,  lis. ;  morocco,  255. 

The  Poetry  of  Nature.  Selected  and  Illustrated  with  Thirty-six 
Engravmgs  by  Harrison  Weir.  Small  4to.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  12s. ;  morocco,  11.  Is. 

Pictures  of  Society,  Grave  and  Gay ;  comprising  One  Hundred 

Engravings  on  Wood.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with   an  elaborate 
and  novel  Design,  by  Messrs.  Leighton  and  Co.    Boyal  8vo.  price  21s. 

An  Entirely  New  Edition  of  Edgar  A.  Poe's  Poems.  Illustrated 
by  Eminent  Artists.    Small  4to.  cloth  extra,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  History  of  Lace,  from  thie  Earliest  Period:  with  upwards  of 
One  Hundred  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Designs.  Joy  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser. 
One  volume,  8vo.  choicely  bound  in  cloth.    31s.  6d. 

lalTERATURE.    W^ORKS    OF     REFERENCE.    AND 

EDUCATION. 

'HE  English  Catalogue  of  Books:  giving  the  date  of 
publication  of  every  book  published  from  1835  to  1863,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  title,  size,  price,  and  publisher,  in  one  alphabet 
An  entirely  new  work,  combining  the  Copyrights  of  the  **  Lon- 
don Catalogue"  and  the  "British  Catalogue."  One  thick 
volume  of  900  pages,  half  morocco,  45s. 

Elegant  Sonnets ;  being  Selections,  with  an  Essay  on  Sonnets 
and  Sonneteers,  by  the  late  Leigh  Hunt.  £dited,  from  the  original 
MS.,  with  additions,  by  S.  Adams  Lee.    2  vols. 

A  Concordance  to  Milton's  Poetical  Works.  By  Charles  D. 
Cleveland,  Author  of  "  The  Compendium  of  English,  American,  and 
Classical  Literature."    Crown  8vo. 

Celebrated  Letters,  based  on  W.  Holcombe's  Literature  in  Let- 
ters.   SeXecleA  «kft^«.TXMV9:,ed,  with  Critical  and  Biographical  Not«a,  by 


List  of  Publications. 


The  Gentle  Life :  Essays  in  Aid  of  the  Formation  of  Character 
of  G«iitlemeii  and  Gtentlewomen.  Crown  8vo.  Seventh  Edition,  6s. ; 
calf  antique,  I2s. 

A  Second  Volume  of  the  Gentle  Life.  Uniform  with  the  First 
Series.    Second  Edition,  6s. ;  calf  antique,  129. 

About  in  the  World :  Essays  uniform  with,  and  by  the  author 
of  **  The  (Gentle  Life."    drd  edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. ;  calf  antique,  12s. 

Essays  by  Montaigne.  With  Vignette  Portrait.  Small  post 
8to.  6s.  ;  calf  antique,  12s. 

Varia :  Bare  Headings  from  Scarce  Books.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission from  the  Saturday  Review  and  Spectator.  Beautifully  printed 
by  Whittingham.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. ;  calf  antique,  12s. 

Spanish  Papers,  and  other  Miscellanies,  hitherto  unpublished  or 
uncollected.    By  Washington  Irvi  *  '       .     .  .    ^  .      t.- 

M.  Irving.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 


uncollected.    By  Washington  Irving.    Arranged  and  edited  by  Pierre 
'     "    >.  clo  " 


Familiar  Words ;  an  Index  Verborum ,  or  Dictionary  of  Quotation 
of  Sentences  and  Phrases  which  have  become  embedded  in  our  English 
ton^e.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  6s. ;  c«lf 
antique,  12s. 

Like  unto  Christ.  A  new  translation  of  the  De  Imitatione 
Christi,  usually  ascribed  to  Thomas  i  Eempis — forming  a  volume  of 
The  Gentle  Life  Series.    Crown  8vo.  6s. ;  calf  antique,  12s. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Author  of  *'  The  Gentle  Life."    Crown  8vo. 

The  Silent  Hour:  Essays  for  Sunday  Reading,  Original  and 
Selected.    By  the  Author  of  **  The  Gentle  Life."    Crown  8vo. 

Life  Portraits  of  Shakspeare;  with  an  Examination  of  the 
Authenticity,  and  a  History  of  the  various  Representations  of  the  Poet. 
Illustrated  by  Photographs  of  authentic  and  received  Portraits.  Square 
8vo.  2Is. ;  or  with  Photograph  of  the  Will,  25s. 

Richmond  and  its  Inhabitants,  from  the  Olden  Time.  With 
Memoirs  !and  Notes  by  Bichard  Crisp.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author ;  and  a  Verbal  Index  containing  upwards  of  20,000  references  to 
all  the  Poems.    By  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland.    New  Edition.    8vo.  12s. 

Her  Majesty's  Mails:  a  History  of  the  Post  Oflfice,  and  an 
Industrial  Account  of  its  Present  Condition.  By  Wm.  Lewins,  of  the 
(General  Poet  Office.  2nd  edition,  revised,  and  enlarged,  with  a  Photo- 
graphic Portrait  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.    Small  post  8vo.  6s 

A  History  of  Banks  for  Savings ;  including  a  full  account  of  the 
oriffin  and  progress  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  prudential  measures.  By 
William  Lewins,  Author  of  *  Her  Majesty's  Mails.'    8vo.  cloth.    12s. 

The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Lang^uage,  and  of  the 
early  literature  it  embodies.  By  the  Hon.  Gfeorge  P.  Marsh,  U.  S. 
Minister  at  Turin,  Author  of  **  Lectures  on  the  English  Language." 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  16s. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Language;  forming  the  Introductory 
Series  to  the  foregoing  Work.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  Cloth,  16s. 
This  is  the  only  author's  edition. 


Sampson  Low  and  Co^9 


Mao  and  Nature ;  or.  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  by  Human 
Action.  Bj  Gecrge  P.  Marsh,  Aathor  of  **  Lertares  on  tke  English  Lan- 
gnage/'  &c.    h\o.  cloth,  \As. 

English  and  Scotch  BaUadff,  &c.     An  extensive  Collection.    De- 

signed  a«  a  Complement  to  the  Works  of  the  Bridsb  Poets,  and  embracing 
nearly  all  the  Ancient  and  Traditionary  Ballads  both  of  £n^land  aim 
Scotland,  in  all  the  important  varieties  of  form  in  which  they  are  extant, 
with  Notices  of  the  kindred  Ballads  of  other  Nations.  £dited  by  F.  J. 
Child,  new  Edition,  revised  by  the  Editor.  8  vols.  femp.  cloth,  3s.  ^,  each. 

The  Handy-book  of  Patent  and  Copyright  Law,  "Rngligh  and 
Foreign.     By  James  Fraser,  Esq.    Post  8to.  cloth,  4s.  ^d. 

A  Concise  Summary  of  the  Law  of  English  and  French  Copyright 
Law  and  International  Law,  by  Peter  Bnrke.    12mo.    bt. 

Index  to  the  Subjects  of  Books  published  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  last  Twenty  Years — 1837-1857.  Containing  as  many  as  74,000 
references,  nnder  subjects,  so  as  to  ensure  immediate  reference  to  the 
books  on  the  subject  required,  each  giving  title,  price,  publisher,  and 
date.  Two  valuable  Appendices  are  also  given — A,  containing  full  lists 
of  all  Libraries,  Collections,  Series,  and  Aliscellanies — and  B,  a  List  of 
Literary  Societies,  Printing  Societies,  and  their  Issues.  One  vol.  royal 
8vo.     Morocco,  1/.  0s. 

The  American  Catalogue,  or  Eng;lish  Guide  to  American  Lite- 
rature ;  giving  the  fnU  title  of  original  Works  published  in  the  United 
States  of  America  since  the  year  1800,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
works  of  interest  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  size,  price,  place,  date 
of  publication,  and  London  prices.  With  comprehensive  Index.  8vo. 
2s.  Qd.    Also  Supplement,  1837-60.    8vo.    ft/. 

Dr.  Worcester's  New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Lanini&ge*  Adapted  for  Library  or  College  Reference,  compris- 
ing 40,000  Words  more  than  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  250  pages  more 
than  the  Quarto  Edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  In  one  Volume,  royal 
4to.  cloth,  1,834  pp.  price  31«.  ^.  Half  russia,  21.  2s.  The  Cheapest 
Book  ever  publishea. 

"  The  volumes  before  us  show  a  vast  amount  of  diligence;  but  with 
Webster  it  is  diligence  in  combination  with  fancifulness, — with  Wor- 
cester in  combination  with  good  sense  and  judgment.  Worcester's  is  the 
soberer  and  safer  book,  and  maybe  pronounced  the  best  existing  English 
Lexicon." — AthentBum. 

The  Publishers'  Circular,  and  General  Record  of  British  and 
Foreign  Literature ;  giving  a  transcript  of  the  title-page  of  every  work 
published  in  Great  Britain,  and  every  work  of  interest  published  abroad, 
with  lists  of  all  the  publishing  houses. 

Published  regularly  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  Month,  and  forwarded 
post  free  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  payment  of  85.  per  annum. 

The  Ladies'  Header  :  with  some  Plain  and  Simple  Rules  and  In- 
structions for  a  good  style  of  Reading  aloud,  and  a  variety  of  Selections 
for  Exercise.  By  George  Vandenhoff,  M.A.,  Author  of  **  The  Art  of  Elo- 
cution."   Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  6*. 

The  Clerical  Assistant :  an  Elocutionary  Guide  to  the  Reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Liturgy,  several  passages  being  marked  for 
Pitch  and  Emphasis :  with  some  Observations  on  Clerical  Bronchitus. 
By  George  Vandenhoff,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  3«.  &/. 

The  Art  of  Elocution  as  an  essential  part  of  Rhetoric,  with  in- 
struclioixs  vu  Qe^lxxte,  and  an  Appendix  of  Oratorical,  Poetical  and  Drs- 
matiu  extracts.    ■&■?  Qteot%«iNwi^wc^^^,'^  A.,    Third  Edition,    b*. 


List  of  Publications, 


Latin-English  Lexicon,  by  Dr.  Andrews.   New  Edition.   8vo.  18s. 

The  superiority  of  this  justly- famed  Lexicon  is  retained  over  all  others 
by  the  fulness  of  its  quotations,  the  including  in  the  vocabulary  proper 
names,  the  distinguishing  whether  the  derivative  is  classical  or  otherwise, 
the  exactness  of  tne  references  to  the  original  authors,  and  in  the  price. 

"  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  industry  ami  care." — Athensum. 

"  The  best  Latin  Dictionary ^  w/iether  for  the  scholar  or  advanced  siu- 
dent." — Spec  tator. 

"  We  never  saw  such  a  book  ptiblished  at  such  a  price." — Examiner. 

An  English  Grammar.  By  Matthew  Green.  New  edition  re- 
vised.   12mo.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Farm  and  Fruit  of  Old.  From  Virgil.  By  a  Market  Gar- 
dener.   Is. 

Usque  ad  Coelum  ;  or,  the  Dwellings  of  the  People.  By  Thomas 
Hare,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Fcap.  Is. 

A  Few  Hints  on  proving  Wills,  &c,  without  professional  assist- 
ance.   By  a  Probate-Court  Official.    Fcap.  cloth,  Qd. 

Domestic  Servants,  their  Duties  and  Rights. *By  a  Barrister.  Is. 

Signals  of  Distress,  in  Refuges  and  Houses  of  Charity ;  in  Indus- 
trial Schools  and  Reformatories ;  at  Invalids'  Dinner  Tables,  and  in  the 
Homes  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  &c.  &c. ;  among  the  Fallen,  the 
Vicious,  and  the  Criminal ;  where  Missionaries  travel,  and  where  GK)od 
Samaritans  clothe  the  naked.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of  **  The 
Life  of  Douglas  Jerrold,"  ike.    Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

The  Children  of  Lutetia ;  or,  Life  amongst  the  Poor  of  Paris. 
By  Blanchard  Jerrold.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth,  IQs. 

The  Charities  of  London :  an  Account  of  the  Origin,  Operations, 

and  general  Condition  of  the  Charitable,  Educational,  and  Religious 
Institutions  of  London.  8th  publication  (commenced  1836).  With  Index. 
Fcap.  [Nearly  ready. 

Prince  Albert's  Golden  Precepts.  Second  Edition^  with  Photo- 
graph. A  Memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort;  comprising  Maxims  and 
Extracts  from  Addresses  of  His  late  Royal  Highness.  Many  now  for 
the  first  time  collected  and  carefully  arranged.  With  an  Index.  Royal 
16mo.  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven :  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse,  se- 
lected from  the  Writings  of  favourite  Authors ;  with  Frontispiece  after 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Qd. 

NEIV  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

HE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  DAME  PERKINS  AND 
HER  GREY  MARE.  Told  for  the  Countryside  and  the 
Fireside.  By  Lindon  Meadows.  With  Eight  Coloured  lUas- 
trations  by  Phiz.     Small  4to.  cloth,  5s. 

The  Fire  Ships.  A  Story  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Re-edited 
for  Young  People.    With  illustrations.    5s. 

The  Frog's  Parish  Clerk  :  and  his  Adventures  in  strange  Lands. 
A  Tale  for  young  folk.  By  Thomas  Archer.  Numerous  Illastratioos. 
Small  post  8vo.  5s, 
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Great  Fun.  Stories  Told  bv  Thomas  Hood  and  Thomas  Ardier 
to  48  eoloored  pictares  of  £dwmrd  Wehaeit.  Bemntifsllj  pnaSed  in 
colonn,  10k.  6iL    PUia,  6«.  well  boiind  in  cloth,  gflt  edges. 

Or  m  Bgkt  teparate  books,  U.  eaek,  eUottrtd,    6dL  jttam. 

The  CheiTT-cokMired  Cat  and  her  Three  Friends. 

The  Live  Kockmg-Horse. 

Master  Mischief  and  Miss  Meddle. 

CoDsin  NeUie*s  Stories  after  Schoc^ 

Harry  High-Stepper. 

Grandmamma's  Spectacles. 

How  the  House  was  Built. 

Dog  Tobj  and  Artistical  Arthur. 

Under  the  Wares ;  or  the  Hermit  Crab  in  Society.  By  Annie 
E.  Ridley.  Impl.  16aM>.  cloth  extra,  with  coloured  illnstrmtioa.  Cl<Kh, 
Ai. ;  gilt  edges,  4«.  6(f. 

Also  beautifuUy  Illustrated:— 
Little  Bird  Red  and  little  Bird  Bine.    Coloured,  5s. 
Snow-Flakes,  and  what  they  told  the  Children.     Colonred,  5«. 
Child's  Book  of  the  Sagacity  of  Animals,  bs. ;  coloured,  7«.  6<2. 
Child's  Fictare  Fable  Book.    5«. ;  or  coloured,  7«.  6dL 
Child's  Treasury  of  Story  Books.     5«. ;  or  coloured,  7«.  6<i. 
The  Nursery  Playmate.     200  Pictures.    5«. ;  coloured,  9s. 

The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Boats.    By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    Blns- 
trations  by  £.  Weedon,  engrared  by  W.  J.  Linton.    Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  bs. 
**  This  tcell-icritten,  wM-wrought  6ooA:."^Athenaenni. 

How  to  Make  Miniature  Pumps  and  a  Fire-Engine :  a  Book  for 
Boys.    With  Seven  Illnstitttions.    Fcap.  8to.  Is. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Frolic.    By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    Illustrated. 

Large  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  bs. 

Also  by  the  same  Author^  well  illustrated^ 
The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Boats.    Illustrated  by  Weedon.     5». 
Ernest  Bracebridge  ;  or,  the  Boy's  Book  of  Sports.     5«. 
Jack  Buntline :  toe  Life  of  a  Sailor  Boy.    2s. 
The  Fire  Ships.     5*. 

Vermont  Vale;  or,  Home  Pictures  in  Australia.  By  Maud 
Jeanne  Franc.    Small  post  8vo,  with  a  frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  bs. 

Golden  Hair;  a  Story  for  Young  People.  By  Sir  Lascelles 
Wrazall,  Bart.    With  Eight  fall  page  Illustrations,  5s. 

Also,  same  price,  full  of  Illustrations : — 
Black  Panther :  a  Boy's  Adventures  among  the  Red  Skins. 
Life  among  the  ludiaus.    By  George  Catlin. 
The  Voyage  of  the  Constance.    By  Mary  Gillies. 
Stanton  Grange     By  the  Rev.  C  J.  Atkinson. 
Boyhood  of  Martin  Luther.    By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Storiea  of  l\ie  "W  oo^s.    "Etom.  Cooijer's  Tales. 
The  Story  ofPe\ftTTax\a^''*Q^\i\isSft. 
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Noodle-doo.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Stories  that  Little 
Breeches  told."  With  16  large  Engravings  on  Steel.  Plain,  6s.; 
coloured,  79.  6d. 

Also,  now  ready,  same  size  and  price,  and  full  of  Illustrations. 

Great  Fun  for  our  Little  Friends.    By  Harriet  Myrtle. 
More  Fun  for  our  Little  Friends.    By  the  same  Author. 
The  Book  of  Blockheads.    By  Charles  Bennett. 
The  Stories  that  Little  Breeches  told.    By  the  same  Author. 
Mr.  Wind  and  Madame  Bain.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Bennett. 

Paul  Duncan's  Little  by  Little;  a  Tale  for  Boys.  Edited  by 
Frank  Freeman.  With  an  Illustration  by  Charles  Keene.  Fcap.  Svo. 
cloth  2s. ;  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.    Also,  same  price. 

Boy  Missionary;  a  Tale  for  Young  People.    By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Parker. 
Difficnlties  Overcome.    By  Miss  Brightwell. 
The  Babes  in  the  Basket :  a  Tale  in  the  West  Indian  Insurrection. 
Jack  Buntline  ;  the  Life  of  a  Sailor  Boy.    By  W.  H.  Q,  Kingston. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Father  and 
Mother  and  Four  Sons  on  a  Desert  Island.  With  Explanatory  Notes  and 
Illustrations.  First  and  Second  Series.  New  Edition,  complete  in  one 
volume,  Bs.  6d. 

Geography  for  my  Children.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Author  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  &c.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  an  Eng- 
lish Lady,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Authoress.  With  upwards  of  Fifty 
Illustrations.    Cloth  extra,  4s.  Qd. 

Stories  of  the  Woods  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Leather-Stocking  : 
A  Book  for  Bojrs,  compiled  from  Cooper's  Series  of  *'  Leather-Stocking 
Tales."    Fcap.  cloth,  Illustrated,  5s. 

"  I  have  to  oum  that  I  think  the  heroes  of  another  writer,  viz.  *  Leather- 
Stocking*  •  Uncos,'  '  Hard  Heart,'  *  Tom  CoMn,'  are  quite  the  equals  of 
Sir  Walter Scotfsmeni—joerhaps* Leather-Locking*  is  better  than  any 
one  in  Scotfs  lot."—W.  M.  Thackx&at. 

Child's  Flay.  Blustrated  with  Sixteen  Coloured  Drawings  by 
£.  v.  B.,  printed  in  fac-simile  by  W.  Dickes'  process,  and  ornamented 
with  Initial  Letters.  New  edition,  with  India  paper  tints,  royal  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  bevelled  cloth,  7«.  6d.  The  Original  Edition  of  this  work 
was  published  at  One  Ghiinea. 

Child's  Delight.  Forty-two  Songs  for  the  Little  Ones,  with 
forty-two  Pictures.    Is. ;  coloured,  2s.  6d. 

Goody  Flatts,  and  her  Two  Cats.    By  Thomas  Miller.    Fcap. 

8vo.  cloth.  Is. 

Little  Blue  Hood :  a  Story  for  Little  People.  By  Thomas  Miller, 
with  coloured  frontispiece.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mark  Willson's  First  Reader.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Picture 
Alphabet"  and  **  The  Picture  Primer."    With  120  Pictures.    Is. 

The  Picture  Alphabet ;  or  Child's  First  Letter  Book.  With  new 
and  original  Designs.    6d. 

The  Picture  Primer.    6d, 
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HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY. 

HE  Conspiracy  of  Coant  Fieschi :  an  Episode  in  Italian 
Histoiy.  Bj  M.  De  Celesia.  Translated  hj  David  Hilton, 
£«q..  Author  of  a  **  History  of  Brigandage."  With  Portrait. 
8vo. 

A  Histoiy  of  America,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  thirteen  United  States,  to  the  close  of  the  ranopaign  of  1778.  By 
Gteorge  Bancroft ;  forming  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution.    8vo.  cloth,  12s.  [Just  ready. 

A  History  of  Brigandage  in  Italy;  with  Adventures  of  the 
more  celebrated  Brigands.  By  David  Hilton,  Esq.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
cloth,  16f. 

A  History  of  the  Gipsies,  with  Specimens  of  the  Gipsy  I/angaage. 
Bj  Walter  Simson.    Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  History  of  West  Point,  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
and  its  Military  Importance.  By  Capt.  £.  C.  Boynton,  A.  M.  With 
Plans  and  Illastraticns.    8vo.  21s. 

The  Twelve  Great  Battles  of  England,  from  Hastings  to  Waterloo. 
With  Plans,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Ss.  (kt. 

George  Washington's  Life,  by  Washington  Irving.  5  vols, 
royal  8vo.  12s.  each.  Library  Illnstiated  Edition.    5  vols.  Imp.  Bvo.  4/.  4s. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  An  entirely  new  Library  Edition,  carefolly 
revised  and  corrected,  with  some  Original  Translations  by  the  Editor. 
Edited  by  A.  H.  Clongh,  Esq.  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  late  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  University 
College.    5  vols.  8vo.  cloth.    21, 10s. 

"  Mr.  dough's  work  is  worthy  of  aU  praiset  and  toe  hope  that  it  tciU 
tend  to  revive  the  study  of  Plutarch." — Times. 

Life  of  John  Adams,  2nd  President  of  the  United  States,  by  C. 
F.  Adams.    8vo.    14s.    life  and  Works  complete,  10  vols.  14s.  each. 

Life  and  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Fcap.  8vo. 
stiff  cover.  Is. ;  with  map,  speeches,  &c.  crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 

The  Prison  Life  of  JefiFerson  Davis  5  embracing  I>etails  and 
Incidents  in  his  Captivity,  together  with  Conversations  on  Topics  of 
great  Public  Interest.  By  John  J.  Craven,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the 
Prisoner  during  his  Confinement.     1  vol.  post  8vo.  price  8s. 

The   Life   and  Correspondence  of  Benjamin   Silliman,  M.D., 

LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Gteology  in  Yale 
College,  U.8.A.  Chiefly  from  his  own  MS8.  and  Diary.  By  George 
Fisher.    With  Portrait.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  24s. 

Six  Months  at  the  White  House  with  Abraham  Lincoln :  the 
story  of  a  Picture.    By  F.  B.  Carpenter.     12mo.  7s.  6d. 

TRAVEIa  AND    ADVENTURB. 

^^"^^  ^°"i  London  to  the  Land's  End.     By  Elihu 

^r^\^r°{^Tlu1;l;toTs^^i^^^^^^^         ?^--: 

the  first  edition  of  "  John  O'Grofte."     12,  **""  ^' 

A  "Walk  from  London  to  John  O'Ornntc      \Kr-*\.  ^  .       ^      »_ 

phiipotUvt^lt\^^^uVV«.    'S.^^^^v^^^^.'i^^^'^^-    With  Photogra- 
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Social  Life  of  the  Chinese :  with  some  account  of  their  religious, 
governmental,  educational,  and  Business  customs  and  opinions.  Bv  the 
Rev.  Justus  Doolittle.  With  over  100  Illustrations,  in  two  vols.  Demj 
8vo.  cloth,  245. 

Travelling  in  Spain  in  the  Present  Day.  By  Henry  Blackburn. 
With  numerous  illustrations.    Square  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s. 

A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe,  or  Rivers  and  Lakes 
of  Europe.  By  John  Macgregor,  M.A.  Fourth  edition.  With  a  map, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

A  Second  Canoe  Voyage  in  Norway,  Sweden,  &c;  By  John 
Macg.^egor,  M.A.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
Svo. 

Description  of  the  New  Rob  Roy  Canoe,  built  for  a  Voyage 
through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Baltic.  Dedicated  to  the  Canoe  Club 
by  the  Captain.    With  Illustrations.     Price  Is. 

Captain  Hall's  Life  with  the  Esquimaux.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition,  with  Coloured  Engravings  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts.  With 
a  Map.  Price  7^.  6d.  cloth  extra.  Forming  the  cheapest  and  most  nopa- 
lar  Edition  of  a  work  on  Arctic  Life  and  Exploration  ever  publishea. 

"  This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  and  unless  we  very  muck  misunder- 
stand  both  him  and  his  book,  the  author  is  one  of  those  men  of  whom  great 
nations  do  well  to  be  proud." — Spectator. 

A  Winter  in  Algeria,  1863-4.  By  Mrs.  George  Albert  Rogers. 
With  illustrations.    Svo.  cloth,  I2s. 

Turkey.  By  J.  Lewis  Farley,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  "  Two  Years 
in  Syria."  With  Illustrations  in  Chromo-lithographj,  and  a  Portrait  of 
His  Highness  Fuad  Pasha.    Svo.     125. 

Letters  on  England.     By  Louis  Blanc.    2  vols,  post  Svo.     16«. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  March  :  a  Diary  of  General  Sherman's 
Campaign  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  By  Brevet-Major  G.  W. 
Nichols,  Aide-de-Camp  to  General  Sherman.  With  a  coloured  Map  and 
numerous  Illustrations.     12mo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Arabian  Days  and  Nights ;  or,  Rays  from  the  East :  a  Narra- 
tive.   By  Marguerite  A.  Power.    1  vol.    Post  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Wild  Scenes  in  South  America  j  or.  Life  in  the  Llanos  of  Vene- 
zuela. By  Don  Ramon  Paez.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  cl.  10s.  6d. 

The  Prairie  and  Overland  Traveller ;  a  Companion  for  Emigrants, 
Traders,  Travellers,  Hunters,  and  Soldiers,  traversing  great  Plains  and 
Prairies.    By  Capt.  B.  B.  Marcey.    Illustrated.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d, 

Home  and  Abroad  {Second  Series).  A  Sketch-book  of  Life,  Men, 
and  Travel,  by  Bayard  Taylor.  With  Illustrations,  post  Svo.  cloth, 
Ss.6d. 

Northern  Travel.  Summer  and  Winter  Pictures  of  Sweden, 
Lapland,  and  Norway,  by  Bayard  Taylor.     1  vol.  post  Svo.,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  each  complete  in  1  vol.,  with  Illustrations. 
Central  Africa ;  Effypt  and  the  White  Nile.    Is.  6d. 
India,  China,  and  Japan.     75.  6^. 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Spain.    Is.  6d. 
Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia.     With  an  Excursion  to  Crete.    Is.  M. 

After  the  War  :  a  Southern  Tour  extending  from  May,  1865, 
to  May,  1866.  By  Whitlaw  Reid,  Librarian  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives.   Illustrated.    Post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 
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Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border  5  Comprising  Des- 
cnptions  of  the  Indian  Nomads  of  the  Plains,  Explorations  of  New 
Territory,  a  Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Winter ;  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Habits  of  different  Animals  found  in  the  West,  and  the 
Methods  of  Hunting  them ;  with  Incidents  in  the^  Lives  of  different 
Frontier  Men,  &c.  By  Colonel  B.  B.  Marcy,  U.S.A.,  Author  of  **The 
Prairie  Traveller."    With  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.  price  I2«. 

INDIA,    AMERICA,   AND   THE    COIiONIES. 

HISTORY  of  the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
Australia;  or  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  G^eographical 
Discovery  in  that  Continent,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  the  Rev.  Julian  E.  Tenison  Woods,  F.R.O.S., 
&c.,  &c.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  2S8. 

South  Australia :  its  Pro^ss  and  Prosperity.  By  A.  Forster, 
Esq.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  Map,  15s. 

Canada  in  1864  5  a  Hand-book  for  Settlers.  By  Henry  T.  N. 
Chesshyre.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

**  When  a  man  has  somethina  to  say  he  can  convey  a  good  deal  of  matter 
in  a  few  ivords.  This  book  is  but  a  small  book,  yet  it  leaves  nothing  untold 
that  requires  telling.  The  author  is  himself  a  settler,  and  knows  what 
information  is  most  necessary  for  those  who  are  about  to  become  settlers." 
— ^Atheneeum. 

Jamaica  and  the  Colonial  Office :  Who  caused  the  Crisis  ?  By 
Gteorge  Price,  Esq.  late  Member  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  Go- 
vernors.   8vo.  cloth,  with  a  Plan,  5s. 

The  Colony  of  Victoria :  its  History,  Commerce,  and  Gold 
Mining:  its  Social  and  Political  Institutions,  down  to  the  End  of  1863. 
With  Remarks,  Incidental  and  Comparative,  upon  the  other  Australian 
Colonies.  By  William  Westgarth,  Author  of  **  Victoria  and  the  Gold 
Mines,"  &c.    8vo.  with  a  Map,  cloth,  16s. 

Tracks  of  McKinlay  and  Party  across  Australia.  By  John  Davis, 
one  of  the  Expedition.  With  an  Introductory  View  of  recent  Explora- 
tions. By  Wm.  Westgarth.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in  chromo- 
lithography,  and  Map.    8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

The  Progress  and  Present  State  of  British  India ;  a  Manual  of 
Indian  History,  (Geography,  and  Finance,  for  general  use ;  based  upon 
Official  Documents,  furnished  under  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  By  Montgomery  Martin,  Esq.,  Author 
of  a  "  History  of  the  British  Colonies,"  &c.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  Cotton  Kingdom :  a  Traveller's  Observations  on  Cotton  and 
Slavery  in  America,  based  upon  three  former  volumes  of  Travels  and 
Explorations.    By  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  With  Map.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
U.  Is. 

A  History  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoi)tion  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  Notices  of  its  Principal 
Framers.     By  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.    Cloth,  1/.  4s. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  applied  to  the  Condition, 
the  Resources,  and  Institutions  of  the  American  People.  By  Francis 
Bowen.    8vo.    Cloth,  14s. 

A  History  of  New  South  Wales  from  the  Discovery  of  New 
Holland  in  1616  to  the  present  time.  By  the  late  Roderick  Flanagan, 
Esq.,  Member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  3 
vols.  Bvo.  24s. 

Canada  and  \t.a  "Eleaowtce*.   T^o  T?T\ie  Essays,  by  Hogan  and 
Morris.    Is.,  ot  »e^M«XAi\i, \«.  ^-  ^^^^ ^\A^^>i,^i. 
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SCIENCE  AND   DISCOVERY. 

DICTIONARY  of  Photography,  on  the  Basis  of 

Sutton's  Dictionary.  Rewritten  bj  Professor  Dawson,  of  King's 
College,  Editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Photography ;"  and  Thomas 
Sutton,  B.A.,  Editor  of  '*  Photograph  Notes."  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations. 

A  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  By  Henry  M.  Field.  12mo. 
78.  6d. 

The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  and  its  Meteorology ;  or,  the 

Economy  of  the  Sea  and  its  Adaptations,  its  Salts,  its  Waters,  its  Climates, 
its  Inhabitants,  and  whatever  tnere  may  be  of  general  interest  in  its  Com- 
mercial Uses  or  Industrial  Pursuits.  By  Commander  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D. 
Tenth  Edition.    With  Charts.    Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

**  To  Captain  Maury  we  are  indebted  for  much  information — indeedtfor 
cdl  that  mankind  possesses — 0/  the  crust  of  the  earth  beneath  the  blue 
ivaters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans^  Hopelessly  scientific  vxndd 
these  subjects  be  in  the  hands  of  most  men^  yet  upon  each  and  all  of  them 
Captain  Maury  enlists  our  attention^  or  charms  us  with  erplanaUons  and 
theories^  revlete  unth  originality  and  gemus.  His  is  indeed  a  nautical 
manual,  a  hand-book  of  the  sea,  investing  with  fresh  interest  every  wave 
that  beats  upon  our  shores;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  in  both  sailors 
and  landsmen  a  craving  to  know  more  intimately  the  secrets  of  that  won- 
derful  element.  The  good  that  Maury  has  done  in  awakening  the  powers 
of  observation  of  the  Moyal  and  Mercantile  Navies  of  England  ana  Ame- 
rica is  incalculable." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

The  Structure  of  Animal  Life.  By  Louis  Agassiz.  With  46 
Diagrams.    8vo.  cloth,  10;.  6d. 

The  Kedge  Anchor ;  or,  Young  Sailor's  Assistant,  by  William 
Brady.    Seventy  Illustrations.    8vo.    I6s. 

Theory  of  the  Winds,  by  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes.  8vo.  cl.  8«.  6d. 

Archaia:  or,  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony  and  Natural  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  By  Professor  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill 
College,  Canada.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  cheaper  edition,  6s. 

Ichnographs,  from  the  Sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  Biyer, 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.  By  James  Dean,  M.D.  One  volume,  4to.  with 
Forty-six  Plates,  cloth,  21s. 

The  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy,  by  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D. 
Srd  Edition.    Post  8vo.    Is.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy,  by  the  Same.  8to. 
doth.    8«. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy,  including  Observations  on  Mines,  Rocks, 

Reduction  of  Ores,  and  the  Application  of  the  Science  to  the  Arts,  with 
260  Illustrations.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
James  D.  Dana,  A.M.,  Author  of  a  "  Sjrstem  of  Mineralogy."  New  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.    12mo.    Half  bound,  7s.  Qd. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Mathematical  Science,  by  Davies  and  Peck.  Syo. 
Sheep.    18«. 
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TRADE,   AGRICUIaTURE,    DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY,    ETC. 

UNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine  (Monthly).     2*.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Farm  Implements,  and  their  Construction; 
by  John  L.  Thomas.    With  200  lUastrations.     12mo.    Qs.  &£. 

The  Practical  Surveyor's  Guide ;  by  A.  Duncan.  Fcp.Syo.  4».  W. 

Villas  and  Cottages;  by  Calvert  Vaux,  Architect.  300  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo.  cloth.    12«. 

Bee-Keeping.  By  "The  Times"  Bee-master.  Small  post  8to. 
nomeroos  Illnstrations,  cloth,  os. 

The  English  and  Australian  Cookery  Book.  Small  post  8to. 
Coloored  Illnstrations,  cloth  extra,  4$.  6cC 

The  Bubbles  of  Finance :  the  Revelations  of  a  City  Man.  Fcap. 
8vo.  fancy  boards,  price  2s.  6d. 

Coffee :  A  Treatise  on  its  Nature  and  Cultivation.  With  some 
remarks  on  the  management  and  purchase  of  Coffee  Estates.  By  Arthur 
R.  W.  Lascelles.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Railway  Freighter's  Guide.  Defining  mutual  liabilities  of 
Cairiers  and  Freighters,  and  explaining  system  of  rates,  accounts, 
invoices,  checks,  booking,  and  permits,  and  all  other  details  pertaining 
to  traffic  management,  as  sanctioned  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  Bye-la^rs, 
and  (General  Usage.    By  J.  S.  Martin.    12mo.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THEOIiOGY. 

HE  VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE;  grounded  on  Prin- 

ciples  of  Universal  Obligation.  By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D., 
Author  of  "  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

"  An  important  contribution  to  theological  literature,  whether  tee  regard 
the  amount  of  thought  which  it  containHf  the  systematic  nature  of  the 
treatise,  or  the  practical  effect  of  its  teaching.    .    .    .    JSTo  one  can  rise 
from  the  study  of  his  book  without  having  his  mind  enlarged  by  its  pro- 
found speculation,  his  derotion  stirred  by  its  piety,  and  his  faith  established 
on  a  broader  basis  of  thought  and  knowledge." — Guardian. 

Also  by  the  same  Author. 
Christ  and  His  Salvation. .  %s. 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural.     35.  Qd.  4 

Christian  Nurture.     Is.  6rf. 
Character  of  Jesus.    6rf. 
New  Life.     Is.  6d. 
Work  and  Play.    3s.  6d. 

The  Land  and  the  Book,  or  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from 
the  Manners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
by  W.  M.  Thomson,  M.D.,  twenty-five  years  a  Missionary  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.    With  3  Maps  and  several  hundred   Illnstrations.     2  vols 
Post  8vo.  cloth.     1/.  Is. 

Missionary  Geography  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Alissionary 
Collectors.     Fcap.  8vo.  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations,  3s.  6d. 


A  Topographical  Picture  of  Ancient  Jerusalem  ;  beautifully  ct»- 
loured.    Nine  feet  by  six  feet,  on  rollers,  varnished.    3/.  Zs. 
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The  Light  of  the  World :  a  most  True  Relation  of  a  Pilgrimess 
travelling  towards  Eternity.  Divided  into  Three  Parts;  which  deserve 
to  be  read,  understood,  and  considered  by  all  who  desire  to  be  saved. 
Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1696.  Beautifully  printed  by  Clay  on 
toned  paper.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  593,  bevelled  boards,  \Qs.  Gd, 

The  Mission  of  Great  SufiFerings.   By  Elihu  Burritt.   Crown  8vo. 

Faith's  Work  Perfected.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Orphan 
Honses  of  Halle.  From  the  German  of  Francke.  By  William  L. 
Ghige.     Fcap. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Mountain,  Bishop  of  Quebec.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  105.  Qd. 

A  Short  Method  of  Prayer ;  an  Analysis  of  a  Work  so  entitled 
by  Madame  de  la  Mothe-Guyon ;  by  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College,U.S.  America.  Printed 
by  Whittingham.     12mo.  cloth.    Is. 

Christian  Believing  and  Living.    By  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.D. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Life  Thoughts.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Two  Series, 
complete  in  one  volume,  well  printed  and  well  bound.  2s.  6d.  Snperior 
edition,  illustrated  with  ornamented  borders.   Sm.  4to.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Dr.  Beecher's  Life  and  Correspondence:  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  his  Son.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  price  21s. 

Life  and  Experience  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guy  on.  By  Pro- 
fessor Upham.  Edited  by  an  English  Clergyman.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with 
Portrait.    Third  Edition,  7s.  Qd. 

By  the  same  Author. 
Life  of  Madame  Catherine  Adorna ;  12rao.  cloth.    4s.  6d. 
The  Life  of  Faith,  and  Interior  Life.    2  vols.     5s.  6d.  each. 
The  Divine  Union.    7s.  6d. 


ImAW  and  jurisprudence. 

HEATON'S  Elements  of  International  Law.  An 
entirely  new  edition,  edited  by  R.  E.  Dana,  Author  of 
*'  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  &c.  Royal  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
SOs. 

History  of  the  Law  of  Nations ;    by  Henry  Wheaton.  LL.D. 
author  of  the  "  Elements  of  International  Law."    Roy.  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  Qd. 

Commentaries  on  American  Law;  by  Chancellor  Kent.  Ninth 
and  entirely  New  Edition.    4  vols.  8vo.  calf.  51.  5s. ;  cloth,  41.  10s. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence ;  by  Simon  Greenleaf,  LL.D. 
3  vols.  8vo.  calf.    4/.  4s. 

Treatise  on  the  Measure  of  Damages;  or,  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Principles  which  govern  the  Amount  of  Compensation  in  Courts  of 
Justice.  JBy  Theodore  Sedgwick.  Third  revised  Edition,  enlai'ged. 
Imperial  8vo.  cloth.    31s.  6d. 

Justice  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    2  vols.    36s. 
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Jjutiee  SCoiy's  Conmeiiluies  on  tKe  Lews, 


Scott's  Eqidtj  Jnrispmdefice.    2  toIs.  8n>.  €3s.;  and 

Equity  PkadiBgm.    1  t«L  ftro.  31s.  6^ 


W.  W.  Story's  Treatise  on  tKe  Law  of  Contncts.    Fomtii  Edi- 
tioa,  grtaUj  enimrged  aad  reriaed.    3  Tola.  8v«.  doth,  Gc 


UHAN  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical;  by  Dr. 
Dnper.    300  Illiistratioas.    Sro.    Kc 

A  Treatise  on  the  Fractioe  of  Medicine;  by  Dr.  George 
B.  Wood.    Fourth  EditioB.    StoIs.    96c 

A  Treatise  on  Fractores,  by  J.  F.  Malgaigne.  Chirorgien  de 
I'Hdpital  Saint  Lonia,  Tranawed,  with  Notea  and  Additiona,  bj  John  H. 
Packard,  M.D.    With  106  Unatrationa.    8to.  aheep.  ILU. 

The  History  of  Prostitation ;  its  Extent,  Causes,  and  Efiects 
throQghoat  the  World :  bj  William  Sanger,  M.D.    8to.  doth.     16c 

Elements  of  Chemical  Physics;  with  nomerons  Qlnstrations. 
B7  Joeiah  P.  Cooke.    8to.  cloth.    16s. 

"  As  an  introdvetion  to  Chemical  Physics,  this  is  by  far  the  most  eom- 
prehensive  work  in  our  language." — ^Athennun,  Nor.  17. 

A  History  of  Medicine,firom  its  Origin  to  the  Nineteenth  Centorj. 
B7  Dr.  P.  V.  Benooard.    8to.    18s. 

Letters  to  a  Toung  Physician  just  entering  upon  Practice;  by 
Jamea  Jackaon,  M.D.    Fcp.  8to.    6«. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.    By  Dr.  G.  S. 

Bedford.    4th  Edition.    8vo.     18s. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  By  Gunning  S. 
Bedford,  A.M.,  M.D.    With  Engravings.    8vo.    Cloth,  1/.  Is. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery ;  by  C.  A.  Harris.    6th 

Edition.    8yo.    24s. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations ;  by  C.  and  C.  Morfit. 
Royal  8vo.    Second  Edition  enlarged.    21s. 


FICTION   AND   MISCEIalaANEOUS. 

OILERS  of  the  Sea.    By  Victor  Hupco.   Translated  by 
W.  M07  Thomas.    3  vols,  crown  Svo,  24s. 

Cheap  edit.   With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gnstave  Dore.    Or.  Svo.   6s. 

A  Casual  Acquaintance.     By   Mrs.  Duffus   Hardy. 
2  vols,  post  Svo,  16s. 

The  Story  of  Kennett.  By  Bayard  Taylor.   2  vols,  post  Svo,  1 6«. 

Mr.  Charles  "ReadeTa  cft\ft\st«A.fed  U^mance,  Hard  Cash.     A  new 
and  cheap  Sloadaxd, l^i^WQiu.   T^xv^^  ^.  V'^aj^^xdj^-^  \^^xxw.d  in  cloth. 
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Passing  the  Time.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  2  toIs.  post  8vo.   16s. 

Marian  Rooke.     By  Henry  Sedley.     3  toIs.  248. 

The  Gayworthys.    3rd  edition,  3«.  6rf.  crown  8vo.   Is.  6rf.  boards. 

Sir  Felix  Foy,  Bart.  By  Button  Cook.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  24*. 
The  Trials  of  the  Tredgolds.     By  the  same.    3  vols.  24«. 

A  Mere  Story.    By  the  Author  of  "  Twice  Lost."    3  vols.  24«. 

Selvaggio.     By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Powell."    One  vol.  8«. 

Miss  Biddy  Frobisher.  By  the  Author  of  "  Selvaggio.  One  vol. 
85. 

John  Godfrey's  Fortunes.    By  Bayard  Taylor.     3  vols.  24». 
Hannah  Thurston.    By  the  same  Author.    3  vols.  24s. 

A  Splendid  Fortune.  By  J.  Hain  Friswell.   3  vols,  post  8vo.  24». 

Lion-Hearted ;  a  Novel.     By  Mrs.  Grey.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  I65. 

A  Dangerous  Secret.    By  Annie  Thomas.     2  vols.  16«. 

Lynn  of  the  Craggs.    By  Charlotte  Smith.  3  vols,  post  8vo.   24*. 

Unconventional.    By  Thomas  Sutton.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  24«. 

St.  Agnes  Bay ;  or,  Love  at  First  Sight.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

The  White  Favour.    By  H.  HoU.    3  vols.  24s. 

The  Old  House  in  Crosby  Square.  By  Henry  Holl.  2  vols.  16s. 
More  Secrets  than  One.    By  the  same  Author.    3  vols.  24s. 

Strathcairn.    By  Charles  Allston  Collins.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  16s. 

A  Good  Fight  in  the  Battle  of  Life  :  a  Prize  Story  founded  on 
Facts.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  "  Cassell's  Family  Paper." 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Female  Life  in  Prison.    By  a  Prison  Matron.     Fourth  and 

cheaper  edition ;  with  a  Photograph,  by  permission,  from  the  engraving 
of  Mrs.  Fry  reading  to  the  Prisoners  in  1816.    1  vol.  crown  Svo.,  5s. 

Myself  and  My  Relatives.  Second  Thousand.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  Steel  firom  a  Drawing  by  John  £.  Millais,  A.B.A.    Cr.  Svo.  bs. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  By  Walter  Thombury.  2  vols,  post 
Svo.  16s. 

**  TTAo  would  not  wish  to  be  a  Marine^  if  that  would  secure  a  succession 
of  tales  like  these  r* — ^Athensnm. 

Helen  Felton's  Question  :  a  Book  for  Girls  By  Agnes  Wylde. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  ^.      , 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Gay- 
worthys." Fcap.  Svo.  with  coloured  Frontispiece,  cloth,  price  3s.  6a. ; 
or.  Railway  Edition,  boards.  Is.  M. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  By  Oliver  W.  Holmes, 
Author  of  the  *<  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table."    Fcap.  3s.  6d. 

The  Rooks'  Garden,  and  other  Papers.  By  Cuthbert  Bede, 
Author  of  "  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green."  Choicely  printed 
by  Constable.    Post  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 
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Hobson's  Choice.  A  Story  by  Dutton  Cook.  Reprinted  from 
"  Once  a  Week/*    Post  8vo. 

The  Masque  at  Ludlow,  and  other  Komanesques.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Mary  Powell."     Post  8vo. 

A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life.  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  (Jayworthys."    With  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo. 

The  Chimney  Comer.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  Uniform  with 
*'  The  Little  Foxes."    Cheap  and  Library  Editions. 

The  Journal  of  a  Waiting  Gentlewoman.  Edited  by  Beatrice 
A.  Jourdan.     Post  8vo.  85. 

The  White  Wife ;  with  other  stories,  Supernatural,  Bomantic 
and  Legendary.  Collected  and  Illustrated  by  Cuthbert  Bede.  Post  8yo. 
cloth,  65. 

Wavside  Warbles.  By  Edward  Capern,  Hural  Postman,  Bide- 
ford,  Devon.    Fcap.  8yo.  cloth,  58. 

Last  Gleanings.    By  the  late  Frank  Fowler.    Post  8vo.  cloth, 

House  and  Home  Papers.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  12mo.  boards. 
Is. ;  cloth  extra,  2s.  Gd. 

Little  Foxes.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition,  fancy  boards,  Is. 

The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.  A  Story  of  the  Coast  of  Maine.  By 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  Minis- 
ter's Wooing."  In  popular  form,  Part  I.  Is.  6d. ;  Part  II.  2s. ;  or. 
complete  in  one  volume,  with  engraving  on  steel  from  water-colour  by 
John  Gilbert.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  5s. 

The  Minister's  Wooing :  a  Tale  of  New  England.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Two  Editions : — 1.  In  post  8vo.  cloth,  with 
Thirteen  Illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.  6s. — 2.  Popular  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  a  Design  by  the  same  Artist.    25.  6a. 

Nothing  to  Wear,  and  Two  Millions,  by  William  Allen  Butler.   1  i. 

Railway  Editions  of  Popular  Fiction.  On  good  paper,  well- 
printed  and  bound,  fancy  boards. 
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The  King's  Mail.     2s.  6d. 
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